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Tomy brother, 

RICHARD BAXTER WOLF, 

the other historian in the family 




In 1989 I took a leave of absence from Pomona College and spent the next 
two years at the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. My original 
intention was to use this generous chunk of time to come to a broader under- 
standing of Latin Christian views of Islam prior to the First Crusade. With 
this in mind, one of the very first sources that I consulted was Geoffrey 
Malaterra’s Deeds ofCount Roger, the principal source for the Norman con- 
quest of Muslim Sicily. As I read I became more and more intrigued by the 
historiographical issues raised by the work of Malaterra and the other two 
contemporary historians of the Norman conquests in Southern Italy and 
Sicily, Amatus of Montecassino and William of Apulia. The end result of my 
investigation was a book titled M aking History: The Normans and Their His' 
torians in Eleventh'Century Italy, published by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press in 1995. While I was working on this book, I was also preparing a trans- 
lation of the Deeds ofCount Roger, with the intention of publishing it in the 
wake of Maídng History. But by the time I was putting the finishing touches 
on the monograph, I was already being pulled in a completely different direc' 
tion by my long-standing interest in St. Francis of Assisi. As it turned out, 
the translation would gather dust until I was fmished with The Poverty of 
Riches: St. Francis of Assisi Reconsidered (Oxford University Press, 2003). 

My decisión to retum to the Deeds ofCount Roger and prepare it for pub¬ 
licaron reflects at a general level my commitment to the exclusive use of pri- 
mary texts in my undergraduate history courses. More specifically, this par¬ 
ticular source proved to be a goldmine of information pertaining to two of 
my favorite subfields within the realm of medieval European thought: histo- 
riography and Christian views of Islam. Historiographically speaking, Geof¬ 
frey Malaterra’s portrayal of the Norman accomplishments in Southern Italy 
and Sicily is an intriguingly complex one, on the one hand praising Roger 
and Robert for their successes in the región and yet on the other offering a 
subtle critique of the “lust for domination” that led them there. Geoffrey’s 
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equivocal interpretation of the Norman conquests seems to have reflected 
his ambivalent position as a monk in newly conquered Catania who, on the 
one hand, had been trained to recognize the ephemeral nature of human 
statecraft and, on the other, benefited directly from the patronage of a count 
whose campaigns had opened the door to the reestablishment of the Latin 
Christian church in Sicily. 

Beyond its contribution to our appreciation of medieval historiography, 
the Deeds of Count Roger also filis a gap in the available literature pertaining 
to the earliest phase of Latin European expansión at the expense of Islam. 
The principal accounts of the First Crusade—which culminated in the con- 
quest of Jerusalem in 1099—have long since been available in English. 1 And 
with the recent publication of Barton and Fletcher’s The World of the Cid , 2 
anglophonic students now have access to the principal accounts of the early 
Reconquista, which for all intents and purposes began with the Castilian 
absorption of Toledo in 1085. The Deeds of Count Roger, our main source for 
the Sicilian campaigns that ended in 1090, fits both chronologically and 
geographically right in the middle between these other two more famous 
examples of Latin Christian offensives against Islam. 

This translation of the Deeds of Count Roger is based on the critical cdL 
tion of the Latin text prepared by Ernesto Pontieri for the venerable Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores series. 3 The section numbers and paragraph breaks 
reflect those found in this edition. I have used footnotes sparingly and most 
often to elucídate some aspect of the text rather than commenting on the 
accuracy of the account or referring the reader to pertinent secondary 
sources for follow up. I have translated the ñames of the people mentioned 
in the text into their English forms, unless there is no obvious English equiv- 
alent. For place ñames, I have, with few exceptions, opted for the modern 
(typically Italian) versions, if it is clear what their modern analogues are. 
Otherwise I have left them in their original Latin form. The maps—which 
are based on the ones found in Donald Matthew’s The Norman Kingdom of 
Sicily (1992) and which have been borrowed and thoroughly adapted here 


1. Most important of these are the anonymous Gesta Francorum and the Historia HierosolymF 
tana of Fulcher of Chartres. Rosalind Hill, ed., The Deeds of the Franks and the Other Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem (London: Thomas Nelson, 1962); and Fulcher of Chartres, A History ofthe Expedition to 
Jerusalem, 1095-1127, tr. Francés Rita Ryan, ed. Harold S. Fink (Knoxville: University of Ten- 
nessee Press, 1969). 

2. Simón Barton and Richard Fletcher, tr., The World of El Cid: C hronicles of the Spanish 
Reconquest (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2000). 

3. Ernesto Pontieri, ed., De rebus gestis Rogerii C alabriae et Siciliae comitis et Roberti Guiscardi 
ducis fratris eius auctore Gaufredo Malaterra monacho Benedictino, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 2nd 
ed., vol. 5, pt. 1 (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1925-28) (hereafter, Pontieri, De rebus gestis ). 
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with the permission of Cambridge University Press—contain only those 
Southern Italian and Sicilian place ñames that are actually mentioned in the 
account and that have identifiable modem analogues. 

The introductory essay that precedes the translation begins with a short 
overview of the complicated history of the Norman conquests in Southern 
Italy and Sicily. The remainder of the essay contains my own insights about 
Geoffrey Malaterra as a historian, borrowed with some modification from the 
corresponding chapter in Making History. The comparisons between the 
Deeds of Count Roger and contemporary accounts of the First Crusade and 
the early Reconquista, I leave to my readers. 
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JLhough it has been over thirteen years since I left the Institute for 
Advanced Study, I am, as evidenced by the present volume, still benefiting 
from the two years that I spent there. I am grateful to its School for Históri¬ 
ca! Studies and, in particular, to Giles Constable for the opportunity to 
launch this project. Key to its completion has been the indispensable effort 
of a remarkable Pomona College undergraduate, Sarah Lamm, a medievalist 
in the making and a fixture in my ongoing medieval Latin tutorial. Her read 
of the translation, combined with her good sense as to what in the way of 
explanatory notes would make this source accessible to an undergraduate 
audience, helped move this project along. I would also like to thank the 
University of Pennsylvania Press for granting me permission to adapt a chap- 
ter from Malang History for use as part of the introduction of the present vol¬ 
ume as well as Cambridge University Press for permission to reprint and 
adapt the maps, which originally appeared in Donald Matthew’s The Norman 
Kingdom ofSicily. Last, but not least, I am grateful to Michael Neuss, another 
of my talented students, for his efforts in preparing the Índex. 
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THE NORMANS IN SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY 

Jn the early decades of the eleventh century, when the Normans first began 
to leave their mark on Southern Italian history, the región was a patchwork 
of competing religious and political interests . 1 By that time the Lombard 
duchy of Benevento, which had once aspired to hegemony over Southern 
Italy, had long since contracted and dissolved into three sepárate principali- 
ties. The ensuing competition between Benevento, Salerno, and Capua for 
control of Campania all but assured the continued independence of the mar- 
itime city-states of Amalfi, Naples, and Gaeta. It also opened the door to a 
reassertion of Byzantine imperial authority over Apulia and Calabria. Not to 
be outdone, the Saxon emperors took advantage of the political fragmenta- 
tion and led their own campaigns into the región in an effort to realize their 
dreams of an Italy united under Germán rule. They did so, generally speak- 

i. Over the last two decades, a number of very useful studies of Italo-Norman history have 
appeared in English. For a detailed treatment of Italian history before the arrival of the Normans, 
see Barbara Kreutz, Before the Normans: Southern Italy in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries (Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991); and Chris Wickham, Early Medieval Italy: Central 
Power and Local Society, 400—1000 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1981). For the 
period of the Norman conquest itself, see G. A. Loud, The Age ofRobert Guiscard: Southern Italy 
and the Norman Conquest (Harlow, England: Longman, 2000). Donald Matthew’s The Norman 
Kingdom of Sicily (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992) focuses on the twelfth-century 
monarchical phase of Italo-Norman history. John Julius Norwich’s The Normans in Sicily: The 
Magnificent Story of the “Other Norman Conquest” (London: Penguin, 1992) combines into a sin¬ 
gle volume two earlier works, The Normans in the South (1967) and The Kingdom in the Sun (1970), 
and is a pleasure to read. Other more specifically focused recent studies inelude Joanna Drell, Kin- 
ship and Conquest: Family Strategies in the Principality of Salerno during the Norman Period, 
1077-1194 (Ithaca: Comell University Press, 2002); Hubert Houben, Roger II. von Sizilien, trans- 
lated by Graham A. Loud and Diane Milburn as Roger II of Sicily: A Ruler between East and West 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002); and G. A. Loud and A. Metcalfe, eds., The Soci- 
ety of Norman Italy, The Medieval Mediterranean 38 (Leiden: Brill, 2002). This introductory 
overview of the political history is a condensed versión of the one that I wrote for my M aking His - 
tory: The Normans and Their Historians in Eleventh-Century Italy (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1995). 
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ing, with the blessing of the popes who crowned them, interested, as the 
bishops of Rome invariably were, in reestablishing papal authority over the 
Apulian and Calabrian dioceses that the Byzantine emperor had removed 
from their jurisdiction three centuries before. Beyond the potentially 
volatile world of inter-Christian politics, the Southern Italian coasts of the 
early eleventh century continued to be vulnerable to raids and even occu- 
pation on the part of the Muslims, who had long since completed their 
conquest of Byzantine Sicily and, at times, seemed to be sizing up the Ital- 
ian mainland for incorporation into the dar al'Islam. There is no question 
that these many rivalries opened the door to Norman involvement in the 
región and provided an essential precondition for their eventual rise to 
dominance. 

The sources differ on the precise circumstances that brought the first 
Norman knights to Italy. But they more or less agree that a Norman contin- 
gent played a role in an ill-fated Lombard rebellion against Greek rule in 
Apulia in 1017. In the years that foliowed, bands of Norman mercenaries 
could be found working for each of the three Lombard principalities, as well 
as for the monastery of Montecassino, the Byzantine empire, and the city of 
Naples. In fact it was Sergio IV of Naples who, in the year 1030, first put the 
Normans on the map of Italy by investing one of them, named Rainulf, with 
the fortress of Aversa. Twelve years later another Norman, William of 
Hauteville, would assume personal control of Melfi, after having played a key 
role in a more successful revolt against Greek rule in Apulia. Little did any- 
one at the time suspect that these two modest Norman strongholds—A versa 
and Melfi—would become, over the next few decades, the dual epicenters of 
a seismic shift in Southern Italian politics, a shift that would ultimately lead 
to Norman hegemony over virtually all of Southern Italian and Sicily. 

The key figures in the extensión of Norman power on the mainland were 
Rainulf s nephew Richard and William’s younger half brother Robert Guis- 
card, both of whom arrived in Italy in about 1046. It took Richard only four 
years before he was installed as the ruler of Aversa. Robert had to wait con- 
siderably longer for his chance, his older half brothers Drogo and Humphrey 
succeeding William in tum as the lords of Melfi. In the meantime Robert did 
what he could to extend Norman dominión over Greek Calabria. When 
Humphrey died in 1057, Robert took advantage of the fact that Humphrey’s 
sons Abelard and Hermán were too young to rule and advanced his own 
claim to Norman Apulia. 

The Norman rulers of Aversa and Melfi—who were actually brothers--iiv 
law, as a result of Richard’s marriage to Fressenda of Hauteville—were capa- 
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ble of working together when need be, as they did to good effect when they 
faced Pope Leo IX’s anti-Norman coalition at Civitate in 1053. But because 
Richard operated in the orbit of Capua and Robert in that of Salerno, they 
were more likely to fmd themselves competing—just as the Lombards had 
before them—for control of Campania. Thus when Richard secured the 
capitulation of Capua in 1058, Robert responded by repudiating his Norman 
wife and marrying the sister of the prince of Salerno. Although the marriage 
helped him hold Richard in check, it sowed the seeds of future discord 
between Robert’s first son, Bohemond—who found himself effectively disin- 
herited when his father remarried—and his second son and heir, the half- 
Lombard Roger Borsa. 

In 1059, Pope Nicholas II tumed Leo IX’s anti-Norman policy on its 
head by accepting Richard and Robert as his vassals and officially investing 
them with the territories that they had conquered. This volte-face served the 
interests of the reform papacy in two ways, first by providing a political coun- 
terbalance to Román aristocratic and Germán monarchical interests and 
second by giving the Normans the chance to extend Román ecclesiastical 
influence as they conquered areas that fell outside the jurisdiction of the 
Latin church. For his part, Robert found himself recognized as the duke of 
not only Apulia and Calabria, but also Sicily, a telling addition given that he 
had up to that point confined his activities to the mainland. In any case, the 
new, more positive relationship with Rome essentially gave the Normans of 
Apulia and Calabria a blank check for expansión in the south at the expense 
of the Greeks, the Lombards, and the Muslims. 

By 1062, Richard had moved his headquarters to Capua, for the first time 
assuming direct control over the duchy that he used to serve. The new prince 
of Capua dedicated the rest of his Ufe to the extensión of his authority at the 
expense of his neighbors—including the papacy—dying in 1078 in the midst 
of a siege of Naples. Robert’s sphere of activity was much greater. He tight- 
ened his hold on Calabria with the acquisition of Reggio in 1059, on Apulia 
with the conquest of Bari in 1071, and on Campania—much to the chagrin 
of Pope Gregory VII—with the absorption of Salerno in 1076. Robert’s for¬ 
midable reputation opened the door to a marriage alliance (1074) that would 
ha ve joined his daughter to the son of the Byzantine emperor, Michael 
Ducas. When the coup that toppled Michael in 1078 dashed Robert’s hopes 
of being the father-in-law of an emperor, the duke gathered his forces and set 
sail from Otranto in 1081, his eyes on Constantinople. After a difficult siege, 
the Normans occupied Durazzo (1082) and then advanced all the way to 
Kastoria before Robert was forced to retum to Italy to rescue Gregory VII, 
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besieged in Rome by Henry IV. Leaving Bohemond in charge of the cam¬ 
pa ign, Robert retumed to Apulia, pacified his rebellious vassals, gathered a 
new army, and, in the spring of 1084, finally marched on Rome. With 
Henry’s forces in retreat, Robert occupied the city, freed the pope, and 
escorted him to safety in the south. Undaunted by the fact that Bohemond 
had been forced in his father’s absence to abandon the Balkan campaign, 
Robert immediately launched another one. He got as far as the island of 
Cephalonia before dying of a fe ver in the summer of 1085. 

Part of Robert’s success in Italy and abroad is rightfully credited to the 
efforts of his youngest brother, Roger, who arrived in Italy about the year 
1057. Invited to “cut his teeth” in Calabria just as Robert had, Roger had to 
wait until the fall of Reggio and Squillace before being reassigned by his 
brother to the conquest of Muslim Sicily. This was no small task given the 
modest size of Roger’s forces and the fact that he was expected to assist 
Robert, his feudal overlord, on the mainland whenever the duke summoned 
him. As a result the conquest of Sicily dragged on for thirty years, with most 
of the significant territorial gains coming only when Robert could afford to 
supplement his brother’s troops with his own. The first success carne in 1061 
when, with the logistical support of the disaffected emir of Syracuse, Roger 
and Robert managed to take Messina. In the summer of 1063, during what 
seemed like a pivotal battle at Cerami, Roger managed to rout a Sicilian 
army that had been reinforced from Tunisia. This netted him a papal banner 
in recognition of his Service to the Christian faith. But little of any real con- 
sequence carne of Roger’s subsequent campaigns on the island until 1071 
when, after the conquest of Bari, Robert sent a fleet to assist Roger in the 
siege of Palermo. Working together, they forced the surrender of the city 
early the following year. Again, years passed without any further significant 
gains on the Sicilian front. 

Roger was in the midst of an extended siege of Syracuse in the summer of 
1085 when news of his brother’s death reached him. He left the siege long 
enough to meet with Robert’s son and designated heir, Roger Borsa, promis- 
ing him his support in exchange for the exclusive rights to the Calabrian 
fortresses that the count had, up to that point, shared with Robert. Roger 
then returned to the siege, accepting the surrender of Syracuse in 1086 and 
that of Agrigento and Castrogiovanni in 1087. By early 1090, Noto, the last 
of the major holdouts in Sicily, submitted to Roger’s rule, officially ending 
his conquest of Sicily. 

Over the last decade of his Ufe, when he was not intervening on the 
mainland to suppress revolts or to defuse the tensions between the new duke 
and his disgruntled half brother, Bohemond, Roger focused his attention on 
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the reorganization and in some cases the reestablishment of the Christian 
church of Sicily. The count exercised a remarkably free hand in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs on the island, taking advantage of Urban II’s need for Norman sup- 
port to secure for himself, in 1098, the title of papal legate to Sicily. Despite 
his efforts to reconstitute the church in Sicily, Roger did not think twice 
about enlisting his new Sicilian-Muslim subjects to supplement his own 
army. 

The death of Jordán, Roger’s only remaining son, in 1091 forced the 
count, late in Ufe, to take active steps to secure a new male he ir. With the 
help of his third wife, Adelaide, he managed to produce two: Simón (1093) 
and Roger (1095). When the aged count finally expired in June 11 o 1, Simón 
succeeded him under the regency of his mother. When Simón himself died 
four years later, his younger brother Roger—age ten—assumed the comital 
title under a regency that lasted until 1112. Roger II’s most important legacy 
would be a diplomatic one, securing his own succession to the duchy of Apu- 
lia upon the death of Roger Borsa’s only surviving son, William, in 1127. 
This was an important step in the direction of the establishment of the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, which was recognized by Pope Anacletus II in 1130 
and his rival Innocent II in 1139. Though the Palermo-based kingdom 
remained in Norman hands only until 1194, when it was absorbed by the 
Hohenstaufen empire under Henry VI, it survived as a political unit under a 
variety of different regimes up to the nineteenth century. 

GEOFFREY MALATERRA AND HIS AUDIENCE 

The reputation that the Normans of the eleventh century enjoy as con- 
querors in England, Italy, Sicily, and Antioch owes as much to their patrón- 
age of historical writing as to their military acumen. Even by eleventh-cen- 
tury standards, Norman military activities are remarkably well documented, 
and nowhere better, in terms of the sheer number of narrative accounts, than 
in Italy . 2 By the end of the century, in fact, three different chroniclers, oper- 
ating quite independently of one another, had each produced his own full- 
length account of the conquests in Italy and Sicily. Amatus, a monk at Mon- 
tecassino, was the first, composing his History of the Normans within a few 
years of the death of Richard I of Capua, a generous patrón of the monastery, 


2. For the most recent treatment of medieval Norman historiography as a whole, see Emily 
Albu, The Normans in Their Histories: Propaganda, M yth, and Subversión (Woodbridge, England: 
Boydell Press, 2001). My own Making History focuses precisely on the Italo-Norman historiogra- 
phy in the conquest period. 
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in 1078. 3 Sometime in the later 1090S, a chronicler and poet named William 
added a versified account of Norman activities in the región, with special 
emphasis on the career of Robert Guiscard . 3 4 While William was at work on 
his Deeds of Robert Guiscard, a monk named Geoffrey Malaterra was immor- 
talizing Robert’s brother Roger in a work dubbed The Deeds ofRoger Count of 
Calabria and Sicily and of His Brother Duke Robert Guiscard. It is the last of 
these three histories—the only one to focus its attention on Roger and his 
conquest of Sicily—that has been translated here . 5 

As is the case with the other two Norman histories, the Deeds of Count 
Roger is less than forthcoming when it comes to information about its author. 
Modern historians ha ve assumed that Geoffrey Malaterra was a Norman by 
birth, a reasonable enough assumption based on his regular references to the 
forces loyal to Roger and Robert as nostri (our men ). 6 It should be pointed 
out, however, that Geoffrey never actually identified his birthplace. The 
closest he carne to this was when he attempted to forestall potential criticism 
of his historical project by pointing out that he was not present when most 
of the events he described took place: “You are well aware that I come from 
a región on the other side of the mountains, having only recently become an 
Apulian and indeed a Sicilian .” 7 The mountains to which he is referring are 
no doubt the Alps, and Normandy does lie on the other side of them from a 
Sicilian perspective. But so do many other regions. Knowing that Count 


3. Amatus of Montecassino, L’Estoire de li Normant, ed. Vincenzo de Bartholomaeis, Storá de’ 
Normanni di Amato di Montecassino, Fonti per la storia d’Italia (Rome, 1935). 

4. William of Apulia, De rebus gestis Roberti Wiscardi, ed. and tr. Marguerite Mathieu, Le Geste 
de Robert Guiscard, Istituto Siciliano di studi Bizantini e neoellenici, testi e monumenti, 4 
(Palermo: Istituto Siciliano di studi Bizantini e neoellenici, 1961). Albu’s chapter, “Normans in 
the South,” is primarily a treatment of William’s work. Albu, The Normans in Their Histories, pp. 
106-44. 

5. Geoffrey Malaterra, De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae comitis et Roberti Guiscardi 
ducis fratris eius, ed. Ernesto Pontieri, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 2nd ed., vol. 5, pt. 1 (Bologna: 
Nicola Zanichelli, 1925-28). The remainder of this introduction has been adapted (with permis- 
sion from the University of Pennsylvania Press) from chapter 6 of rny Making History, pp. 143-71. 

6. Ernesto Pontieri managed to convince himself that Geoffrey was “without a doubt” ... “of 
Norman ancestry” on the basis of the “sense of pride” that pervades his account. Pontieri, De rebus 
gestis, p. iv. But, as is clear from Amatus of Montecassino’s work, pride in the Norman achieve- 
ment was not limited to people of Norman birth. Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. iv) went even fur- 
ther, confidently placing Geoffrey—before his emigration to Italy—in the Norman monastery of 
St. Evroul, the institution that Robert of Grandmesnil abandoned before coming to Calabria and 
founding S. Eufemia in 1062. White followed Pontieri’s lead, as did Chibnall, both locating the 
young Geoffrey in St. Evroul without citing any authority other than Pontieri himself. Lynn T. 
White, Jr., Latín Monasticism in Norman Sicily (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1938), 
p. 109, and Marjorie Chibnall, ed., The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, 6 vols. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1969-80), 2:xxii. 

7. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, Letter to Bishop Angerius. 
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Roger’s efforts to reconstitute the church in Sicily in the wake of his con- 
quests involved the recruitment of ecclesiastics from various parís of 
France—including Savoy (Gerland) and Brittany (Angerius), as well as 
Rouen (Stephen) 8 —makes us a bit less confident than we might otherwise 
be about placing Geoffrey’s birth in Normandy. His use of nostri may simply 
have been a way of distinguishing the transalpine French forces as a whole 
from their Lombard, Greek, and Muslim opponents. As to where in Apulia 
Geoffrey had resided before being transferred to Sicily, he left no clue. 

Wherever Geoffrey was bom, there is no reason to doubt that he carne to 
Sicily as one of the many ecclesiastical recruits enlisted by Count Roger in 
his effort to reestablish the Latin church—which had been “rescued from 
the jaws of the unbelievers” 9 —in formerly Muslim Sicily. Though silent 
about his own relocation, Geoffrey did reveal something of the circum- 
stances that brought Bishop Angerius of Catania—whose patronage he 
solicited in a prefatory letter appended to his history—to the island. Accord- 
ing to Geoffrey, Roger visited the Calabrian abbey of S. Eufemia and offered 
Angerius the episcopacy of Catania, which we know from other sources was 
tied to the monastery of S. Agata, endowed by the count in December 
1091. 10 Geoffrey empathized with Angerius’s difficult transition from the 
contemplative life of the monk to the active life of a bishop, pointing out 
that he himself had once been obliged to leave the “felicity of the peace of 
Mary” for the “worldly condition of Martha” though he had since retumed 
to the cloister. 11 This studied nostalgia would seem to indicate that Geoffrey 


8. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.7. Less specific is a charter issued by Roger from Mileto 
in about the year 1085. It States that the count had persuaded a group of viros religiosos clericos 
“who had recently come from transalpine regions for the sake of going to the Holy Sepulchre of 
Jerusalem” to remain “in these parts,” supplying them with everything they needed to “live 
according to the holy regimen that they had swom to uphold.” The parallelism between this reí- 
erence to transalpine Europe and Geoffrey’s mention of “regions on the other side of the moun- 
tains” suggests that Geoffrey might well have been one of these co-opted pilgrims. K. Kehr, Die 
Urkunden der Normannisch-Sicilischen Konige. Eine Diplomatische Untersuchungen (Innsbruck, 
1902), p. 411, quoted by Pontieri, De rebus gestis, p. v. 

9. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.7. 

10. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.7. The monastery of S. Agata was officially recognized 
as a bishopric in February 1092. White, Latín M onasticism, pp. 106, 177. 

11. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, Letter. The gospel story of the sisters Mary and Martha 
was traditionally understood to be a lesson in the relative merits of the vitapassiva (Mary) and the 
vita activa (Martha). “Martha, Martha, you are anxious and troubled about many things. One 
thing is needful. Mary has chosen the good portion, which shall not be taken away from her.” 
Luke 10:41-42. For more on this subject, see Giles Constable, “Interpretation of Mary and 
Martha,” in Three Studies in Medieval Religious and Social Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1995), pp. 1-141. 
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had himself been drafted from a monastery to assist in the administration of 
the new monastic see of Catania. 12 In any case Geoffrey’s apologetic dis- 
claimer that he had only “recently become an Apulian and Indeed a Sicil- 
ian” makes perfect sense if he was in fact involved in the foundation of S. 
Agata of Catania in late 1091. 

Geoffrey regarded Roger as a generous patrón whom he could not refuse 
when asked to “commit to writing for the sake of posterity his laborious and 
perilous victories, specifically how he subjugated by forcé first Calabria and 
then Sicily.” According to Geoffrey, Roger specifically requested that he 
write his account “in plain and simple words so that it would be readily com- 
prehensible; so that it could be told, revealed, and narrated to everyone with 
ease.” The count seems to have had a particular kind of narrative in mind, 
one that resembled the “histories of the ancients” that were regularly recited 
in his court. 13 As Geoffrey explained: 

In the tradition of the ancient philosophers and for the sake of future 
generations of men, it became customary to transmit for posterity the 
deeds of valiant men, recording them with honor, so that the things 
remembered, along with the ñames of those by whom they were done, 
would not be lost to silence, but rather, committed to letters, would 
be read and made known to future generations, in a way that would 
make those who accomplished such deeds come to Ufe through such 
memorials. 14 

It is not entirely clear from the text precisely which “histories of the 
ancients” Roger liked to hear read to him or which “ancient philosophers” 
Geoffrey regarded as so worthy of emulation. The only historian per se that 
Geoffrey identifies in the text is Sallust (d. 35 B.C.E.), the author of the 
Jugurthine War and the Catiline War, both of which became standards of the 
medieval monastic curriculum. But it is important to remember that both 
Roger and Geoffrey would have also regarded the epic literature of poets like 


12. Geoffrey’s reference to Roger’s “gathering no small crowd of monks” to be relocated to 
Sicily was probably autobiographical. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.7. 

13. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, Letter. For other references to the recitation of such tales 
in Norman courts, see Ovidio Capitani, “Specific Motivations and Continuing Themes in the 
Norman Chronicles of Southern Italy in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” The Norrmns in 
Sicily and Southern Italy, Lincei Lectures, 1974 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977) pp- 18-19. 
See also A. Nitschke, “Beobachtungen zur normannischen Erziehung un 11. Jahrhundert,” in 
Archiv für Kulturgeschichte 43 (1961), pp. 265-98. 

14. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, Letter. 
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Virgil and Lucan as works of history, cast in a metrical style that seemed even 
more appropriate for the memorialization of “valiant men.” 15 

Geoffrey’s respect for this epic tradition is most evident in his decisión to 
render portions of his own account in verse. 16 Indeed he began the Deeds of 
Count Roger with a vcrsificd table of contents. After a few laborious lines, 
however, he abruptly shifted to prose: “Let the meter cease,” announced 
Geoffrey, rather awkwardly; “let prose be used for what follows.” 17 From time 
to time, especially toward the end of his account, Geoffrey reverted to poetry 
and did so with good effect, using it to add, for instance, a rhetorical flourish 
to his eulogy of a fallen Norman, an epic touch to his account of a key bar¬ 
de, or a philosophical ring to his reflections on marriage. 

Beyond his intention to immortalize the count, Geoffrey seems to have 
written with an eye to entertaining him and his companions. Such “light” 
episodes as Robert Guiscard’s duplicitous capture of the govemor of Bisig- 
nano would no doubt have elicited a chuckle from his reader. 18 Other story- 
like elements emerge from time to time in ways that are entirely incidental 
to the main narrative. After recounting the successful suppression of a rebel- 
lion led by one Walter, Geoffrey added that the rebel’s sister “is said to have 
been so beautiful that, whenever she entered the sea to bathe, or put her legs 
in some river to test the water, the fish, lured by the whiteness of her skin, 
would swim up so cióse to her that they could be caught by hand.” 19 Else- 
where, after detailing the capture of Messina, Geoffrey told of a Muslim who 
was so concerned about the possibility of his sister falling prey to the Nor- 
mans that he killed her with his own hands, preferring to become “her mur- 
derer and to moum her death rather than to have her become a prevaricator 
of their law and be defiled by someone who did not Uve according to it.” 2 ° 
Geoffrey also paused to edúcate his readers about the Muslim use of homing 
pigeons 21 and to give vent to his disgust at the thought of the tarántulas that 
infested the Norman camp during their first siege of Palermo. 22 

The Deeds of Count Roger covers Italo-Norman history up to 1098, end- 

15. Albu makes this point with reference to all of the Norman historians, beginning with 
Dudo of St. Quentin. Geoffrey Malaterra is certainly no exception. Albu, The Normans in Their 
Histories, p. 13. 

16. Here again Geoffrey is faithful to the example of Dudo of St. Quentin, whose prosimetri- 
cal History of the Normans is punctuated with almost eighty poems. Albu, The Normans in Their 
Histories, p. 36. 

17. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, summary of Book Two. 

18. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1,17. 

19. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.33. 

20. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.11. 

21. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.42. 

22. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.36. 
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ing with a transcription of Urban II’s bull of July 5, 1098, in which the pope 
appointed Roger and his heirs legates of the Román church. 23 The absence 
of any formal ending to the narrative suggests that Geoffrey intended to push 
his history a bit further into Roger’s reign but never did so. Be that as it may, 
it appears that Geoffrey wrote the last portion of the work as we have it 
shortly after Urban issued his bull. The fact that late in the fourth and final 
book Geoffrey recounted Bohemond’s departure on the crusade without ever 
reporting the fall of Jerusalem (in July 1099) or, for that matter, Bohemond’s 
conquest of Antioch (June 1098) supports this time frame. 24 

By medieval standards, Roger was an oíd man—in his later sixties—when 
Geoffrey was writing. It is quite possible that the count, aware that his days 
were numbered, commissioned Geoffrey to write a history with an eye to 
solidifying the memory of his own role in the acquisition of Calabria and 
Sicily. It is important to remember that these conquests were a joint enter- 
prise, combining the efforts and resources of Roger and his older brother 
Robert Guiscard. While it is clear that Roger devoted more time and energy 
to the conquests—in particular to that of Sicily—than his brother did, it was 
Robert who supplied the bulk of the forces and materials needed to take the 
strategic strongholds of Reggio, Messina, and Palermo. For that matter, even 
the territory that Roger won without his brother’s help was secured in his 
capacity as Robert’s vassal. Under such circumstances it may have been 
important to the future claims of Roger’s minor sons and heirs—Simón and 
Roger (II)—to have an account of the conquest that emphasized the central 
role played by their father, all the more so given the relative political 
strength of their cousin, Robert Guiscard’s son and heir, Roger Borsa. 

We can only hypothesize about the extent to which these considerations 
were factors in Roger’s decisión to sponsor such a history. If they were, it 
would explain Geoffrey’s repeated and caustic references to unnamed detrae- 
tors whom he thought likely to “gnaw away” at his best historiographical 
efforts with “hostile teeth .” 25 Geoffrey might very well have been aware that 
there were other ways of telling the story of the conquest of Sicily that were 
not as favorable to Roger. Indeed the count plays only a small role in the his¬ 
tories written by Amatus of Montecassino and William of Apulia, both of 
which were focused much more on the career of Robert Guiscard. The Sicil- 
ian campaigns enter into their accounts only when the duke participated 
personally. 


23. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.29. 

24. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.24. 

25. Geoffrey used the same image when describing Lombard efforts to discredit the Normans 
in front of Guaimar. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.6. 
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Geoffrey’s depiction of the rivalry between the two brothers, in which 
more often than not Roger is portrayed as a victim of Robert’s reluctance to 
share his wealth and power, is consistent with this interpretation. Shortly 
after his arrival in Italy, Roger found himself financially hard-pressed in Cal¬ 
abria and turned to his brother for support. “But although Guiscard was gen- 
erous with the rest of his men, he decided, on the advice of wicked men, to 
be more stingy with Roger than was his custom.” The reason for this stingi- 
ness? Robert was jealous, having observed “that young knights all over Apu- 
lia were beginning to ally themselves more closely to Roger than to himself 
on account of Roger’s vigor.” 

As a result Robert wanted to forcé Roger, out of poverty, to remain 
content with only a few men so that Guiscard would have no reason to 
fear Roger becoming haughty and turning against him. But when 
Roger, a man of great heart, realized that he was being treated by his 
brother as if he were ignoble or unworthy—when in fact he had 
ascended step by step to great heights with the help of his good for¬ 
tune—he angrily parted with Robert and withdrew to Apulia . 26 

Geoffrey went on to recount how the two brothers patched things up and 
worked together for a time, only to have Robert fail again to remunérate 
Roger appropriately for the Services he had rendered. Roger was fed up—as if 
he “understood Sallust’s proverb 27 innately without ever having read it: ‘It is 
useless to strive, earning nothing but reproach with such exhausting efforts; 
in the end it is the height of folly,’ because it is essential that one also be well 
served by good fortune” 28 —and broke the truce. Ultimately Roger was able 
to forcé Robert to divide Calabria with him, but only by continually exert- 
ing pressure on the duke to live up to his agreements . 29 In each instance, 
Geoffrey portrayed Roger as a dutiful vassal, always most reluctant to take up 
arms against his lord and going out of his way to avoid inflicting injury on 
Robert’s person. 3 ° At one point, in the midst of one of their most heated 
quarrels, when Robert found himself trapped by the angry citizens of Gerace, 
it was Roger who saved him by threatening to annihilate the city if his 
brother was not released . 31 


26. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.23. 

27. Adapted from Sallust’s Jugurthine War 3. 

28. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.26. 

29. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.29. 

30. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 2.21. 

31. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 2.23. 
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GEOFFREY MALATERRA AS A HISTORIAN 

Geoffrey Malaterra dedicated the first of the four books of the Deeds ofCount 
Roger to the Norman accomplishments in Italy prior to 1060, the year in 
which Robert and Roger first began to plan the conquest of Sicily. But in 
order to explain how the Normans carne to Italy in the first place, Geoffrey 
backtracked briefly to the tum of the tenth century when Rollo, that dux for- 
tissimus from Norway, first carne to France and “devastated Frisia and certain 
Coastal regions to the west.” 32 These raids ultimately gave way to conquest 
when Rollo and his men discovered along the banks of the Seine a particu¬ 
lar ly attractive región—the fu ture Normandy—“and began to subject the 
inhabitants of that región to their dominión.” 

Geoffrey’s depiction of this process of territorial domination is more sex¬ 
ual than it is military. Feminizing the province of Normandy (in Latin Nor- 
mannia), he described it as if it were a beautiful, defenseless woman, passively 
waiting to be ravished by the virile, aggressive Rollo and his followers. “Pen- 
etrating the interior parís of France by river with his powerful fleet, Rollo 
took note of the pleasantness of this región and chose it to embrace with his 
love over the others through which he had passed.” The land was not only 
attractive but fecund. As Geoffrey described it, “Normandy is most abundant 
in rivers filled with fish and forests filled with game; it is most suitable for fal- 
conry. It is fertile with wheat and other types of grain, abundant in sheep, 
and nourishes many cattle.” 33 Geoffrey’s language here is reminiscent of the 
so-called barbarian histories of late antiquity. Their authors sometimes 
resorted to just this sort of poetic “dressing up” of the initial act of aggression 
against part of the Román empire. Personifying the territory in question and 
having “her” freely bestow the fruits of her fertility on her conquerors helped, 
in some sense, to legitímate barbarian conquest. Isidore’s famous prologue to 
his History of the Kings of the Goths is a case in point: the manly Visigoths sim- 
ply took mater Spania, the most beautiful and fertile región on earth, from 
her effete Román “husband.” 34 

To complete the picture of this sexual conquest, Geoffrey described the 
Normans as the quintessential warriors, the very paradigms of manliness in 
their desire to domínate: 

They are a very shrewd people indeed, quick to avenge injury, scorn- 

ing the fields of their homeland in hope of acquiring something more, 


32. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.1. 

33. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.1. 

34. Kenneth Baxter Wolf, Conquerors and Chroniclers in Early Medieval Spain, 2nd ed. (Liver¬ 
pool: Liverpool University Press, 1999), p. 20. 
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avid for profit and domination, ready to feign or conceal anything, 
maintaining a certain balance between avarice and largess. In their 
desire for a good reputation, their princes are most liberal in their giv- 
ing. This is a people that knows how to flatter. The Normans are in 
fact so dedicated to the study of eloquence that you would do well to 
give heed to their sons as you would to rhetoricians. Unless checked by 
the yoke of justice, they can be most unrestrained. They can endure 
great effort, hunger, and coid when fortune requires it. They devote 
themselves to hunting and falconry. They delight in luxury when it 
comes to horses and to the rest of the tools and costumes of war. 35 

Again this is consistent with the barbarían histories that tended to depict 
the invaders as strong, militarily adept men against whom the decadent, 
weak late Romans did not stand a chance. According to Geoffrey, one Nor¬ 
man family in particular—that of Tancred of Hauteville—epitomized this 
aggressiveness, this drive to subject others to its dominión. Geoffrey 
observed, “This was an inbom trait [mos insitus] of the sons of Tancred: they 
were always avid for domination [dominütionis avidi]. Whenever they were in 
a position of power, they suffered no one to have lands or possessions near 
their own without being jealous of them, so that either they would take pos- 
session of everything for themselves or they would immediately make their 
neighbors serve them as their subjects.” 36 

The first book of the Deeds of Count Roger appears to have been written 
precisely to illustrate how this “inbom trait” manifested itself in the actions 
of the sons of Tancred in southem Italy. It tells how the sons of Tancred, 
afraid that any further división of their Norman patrimony would render the 
resulting portions too small to support them, left their homeland, “seeking 
their fortune in various places through the exercise of arms.” 37 It was pre¬ 
cisely their reputation on the battlefield that led to Tancred’s oldest son, 
William, being enlisted to fight for the Lombard princes of Capua and 


35. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger T.3. 

36. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.38. Capitani (“Specific Motivations,” p. 9) and Mas- 
simo Oldoni (“Mentalitá ed evoluzione della storiografia normanna fra l’XI e il XII secolo in 
Italia,” in Ruggero il gran conte e l’inizio delío stato normanno, Bari, 1975, Fonti e studi del Corpus 
membranarum italicarum, 12 [Rome: II Centro di ricerca, 1977], pp. 165-66) place more empha- 
sis on the concept of strenuitas (which I have translated as “vigor” in this text). Laetitia Boehm 
(“Nomen gentis Normannorum. Der Aufsteig der Normannen im Spiegel der normannischen 
Historiographie,” I Normanni e la loro espansione in Europa nell’alto medioevo, Settimane di studio 
16 [1968] [Spoleto: Centro italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo, 1969], p. 676) considers domina- 
tionis libido to be one of the four “virtues” ascribed by Norman historians in general (along with 
craftiness, strenuitas, and persistence). 

37. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.5. 
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Salerno and later for the Byzantine catepan of Apulia. 38 But deprived of his 
share of the booty during a üreekded expedition to Sicily, William began 
working for himself, carving out his own sphere of influence in Apulia at the 
expense of the Greeks and Lombards. Though few in number, the ferocity of 
William’s Norman foliowers terrified their opponents. A Byzantine envoy, 
sent to the Norman castle at Melfi, was completely unnerved when a Nor¬ 
man knocked his horse out from under him with a single blow of his fist. 39 
Later during the decisive battle for control of Apulia, William, though weak- 
ened by a fever, seized his weapons and, “raging like a lion,” went straight for 
the commander of the Greek army, whom he killed “like an ox.” 4 ° Geoffrey 
proudly contrasted the Norman proficiency in the art of war with the relative 
weakness of both the Greeks, who were “given by custom to delights and 
pleasures more than to the study of war,” 41 and the Pisans, who were “by cus¬ 
tom dedicated more to commercial profits than to military exercises.” 42 

Beyond their audacity and their sheer talent as warriors, Geoffrey’s Nor- 
mans in Italy distinguished themselves by their resourcefulness, their will- 
ingness to do just about anything to further their advantage. 43 Geoffrey 
savored the tale about how Robert, hard-pressed to make ends meet in Cal¬ 
abria, tricked Peter, the Greek govemor of Bisignano, into leaving behind 
his bodyguard during one of their occasional, friendly meetings. “After rem- 
iniscing and speaking with each other for some time, the two men rose to 
depart” when suddenly the duke “grabbed Peter around his waist and began 
to carry him over his shoulder toward his men . . . sometimes carrying him, 
sometimes rolling him, and sometimes dragging him.” The ransom that he 
received in exchange for his prisoner allowed Robert to “strengthen his 
men’s fidelity toward him by abundantly rewarding them.” 44 As Geoffrey 
observed, this was typical of Robert, being “by nature most presumptuous in 
everything that he did, undertaking great tasks with audacity.” Such shrewd- 
ness ( calliditas ) was as characteristic of the sons of Tancred as their invinci- 
bility in battle. That incident, according to Geoffrey, prompted the Calabri- 


38. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.6-7. 

39. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.9. 

40. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.10. 

41. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 3.13. 

42. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 2.34. The Lombards and the Calabrians are also singled 
out as cowards (Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.14, 1.17); the Muslims are not (Malaterra, 
Deeds ofCount Roger 2.6, 2.15. 

43. This combination of military strength, cleverness, and sheer determination is a theme 
that Geoffrey shared with the authors of the Norman histories as a whole. Albu, The Normans in 
Their Histories , pp. 1-6. 

44. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1,17. 
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ans to observe that “while there were others more powerful than [Robert], 
there was no one who could be compared to him in the exercise of either 
arms or wits.” 45 

Roger, who received his brother’s tenuous position in Calabria as some- 
thing of a “hand-me-down” upon his arrival in Italy in the mid'io5os, was 
himself depicted as a personification of this “inborn trait.” Geoffrey 
described him as “a most handsome youth, lofty in stature with an elegant 
body. He was eloquent in his speech, shrewd in his deliberation, thoughtful 
in his arrangement of things to be done, cheerful and affable toward every- 
one, mighty and fierce in war.” 46 Like the young King David, he one day 
“cast to the ground and killed a very powerful man with an enormous body 
who had been afflicting the army of the Normans with many insults, a man 
whom everyone feared as if he were a giant.” 47 Yet Calabria’s relative poverty 
taxed Roger’s creativity in his effort to procure sufficient plunder or tribute 
to keep his men together. At one point, Geoffrey reported, Roger was so 
impoverished that he was “sustained in large part by the larceny of his 
squires” who, among other things, stole horses from the Norman castle at 
Melfi. Geoffrey quickly added: “We do not say this to shame him .. . [but] so 
that it might be made clear to all how laboriously and with what great 
difíiculty he managed to climb from the very depths of poverty to the high- 
est summit of riches and honor.” 48 

To say that the Norman conquests were motivated by an inborn trait that 
led them to dominate southem Italy is not to say that they accomplished 
what they did entirely through their own efforts. For one thing, the concept 
of fortune played a part in Geoffrey’s narrative. Fortune as a forcé in history 
was commonplace among the Román historians. According to Sallust, for¬ 
tuna “makes all events famous or obscure according to her caprice rather 
than in accordance with truth.” 49 The popularity of Sallust and especially of 
Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy guaranteed that the “fickle goddess” 
would appear repeatedly in medieval historical narratives, particularly those 
of the late eleventh and twelfth centuries. 50 The Deeds of Count Roger, in 
fact, tums out to be a particularly rich source for this motif. After a success- 


45. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.17. 

46. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.19. 

47. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.34. 

48. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.25. 

49. Sallust, Catiline War 8, tr. J. C. Rolfe, The Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 1921), p. 15. 

go. Beryl Smalley, Historians in the M iddle Ages (London: Thames and Hudson, 1974), p. 46; 
See Jerold C. Frakes, The Fate of Fortune in the Early Middle Ages: The Boethian Tradition (Leiden: 
Brill, 1988). 
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ful early raid in Calabria, Robert Guiscard’s men congratulated themselves 
on their good luck but cautioned their intrepid leader to be more careful, 
“lest fortune, which was now smiling upon him, be tempted to grant a less 
favorable outcome in the future.” 51 Later Robert, trapped in Gerace, would 
advise its hostile citizens not to be “carried away by your overly exuberant joy 
lest the wheel of fortune, which is presently smiling on you rather than me, 
signal, by means of this very smile, some adverse judgment against you in the 
future.” 52 Elsewhere, after recounting a thwarted Saracen raid against 
Mazara, Geoffrey observed: “So it is that wheel-like fortune plays with men, 
at first granting them victories, but then laughing at those who allow them- 
selves to be enticed by expectations stemming from previous success.” 53 It is 
important, however, not to overestimate the role of fortune as a narrative 
device in the Deeds of Count Roger. The steady, unabated rise of the Ñor- 
mans as a forcé in Italy did not lend itself particularly well to the traditional 
capriciousness of fortune. As a result its role was limited to explaining away 
the occasional setback and to cautioning the perennially victorious Ñor- 
mans against indulging in overconfidence. 54 

Alongside fortune, Geoffrey also acknowledged the role of providence in 
the rise of the Normans to dominance in Italy. 55 The consistent military and 
political successes of the sons of Tancred—which Geoffrey’s fifty years of 
hindsight allowed him to appreciate—provided him, at a most basic level, 
with empirical evidence that the Normans had somehow succeeded in 
finding favor in God’s eyes. This same perspective made it possible for GeoT 
frey to identify hints of Norman greatness in their humble beginnings. Thus 
the “high” in Hauteville—the ñame of Tancred’s family estáte in Ñor- 
mandy—became more than a topographical reference. It was an “ornen of 
the most noteworthy deeds and prosperous achievements that would be 
accomplished by those who would inherit it, climbing gradually, with the 
help of God and their own vigor, to the summit of the highest honor.” 56 It 
was as if, Geoffrey continued, the Normans had been the beneficiarles of a 
new covenant of Abraham, growing “into a great people, increasing their 


51. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.16. 

52. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.24. The wheel itself was not all that commonly used as 
a metaphor for fortune in the early Middle Ages. Capitani, “Specific Motivations,” p. 14. 

53. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.9. 

54. See Capitani, “Specific Motivations,” pp. 8-15, for more about the concept of fortune. 

55. A good example of divine favor and fortune intertwined: the successful evasión of Sara' 
cen pirates by a ship carrying Roger’s envoy, Bishop Henry of Nicastro. Malaterra, Deeds of Count 
Roger 4.25. 

56. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.3. 
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dominión through the exercise of arms and subjecting the necks of many to 
their yoke.” 57 But this was about as far as Gcoffrcy was willing to take the 
“religious” interpretation of the Norman conquest of Southern Italy. Having 
set up a loose providential framework, Geoffrey left it to languish in the 
background as he proceeded to describe how the Normans fought and plun- 
dered their way to the successful domination of Southern Italy. At this early 
stage in the Norman conquests, God, like fortune, took a back seat to audi¬ 
tas dominationis as the driving forcé behind the success of the Normans. 58 

Beginning with the second book, the Deeds of Count Roger tums to the 
main story line: the conquest of Sicily. “Now,” wrote Geoffrey, “that we have 
recounted ... if not everything that deserves to be remembered at least a few 
of the things that these brothers accomplished in Apulia and Calabria, . . . 
let us turn our attention to those deeds which were done in infidel Sicily 
[incrédula Sicilia ] .” 59 For our purposes we will be particularly interested in the 
effect that this change of venue from Christian Italy to Muslim Sicily had on 
Geoffrey’s portrayal of Roger and his conquests. 

Geoffrey explained at the beginning of the second book that Roger first 
conceived of conquering Sicily after he and his brother had pushed their 
conquest of Calabria all the way to Reggio. 

Informing himself about Sicily, which was under the control of the 
infidels, and noticing how narrow the sea was that separated it from 
Calabria, Roger, who was always avid for domination, was seized with 
the ambition of obtaining it. He figured that it would be of profit to 
him in two ways—that is, to his soul and to his body—if he could, on 
the one hand, reclaim that región, which had been given over to 
idols, to divine worship and, on the other—speaking in more tempo¬ 
ral terms—appropriate for himself the fruits and revenues of the land, 
which had been usurped by a people disagreeable to God, and dispose 
of them in the Service of God. 6 ° 

This paragraph is a fitting introduction to the ensuing account of the Sicil- 
ian conquest. For just as Geoffrey described the spiritual benefits that Roger 


57. When a plot against Robert or Roger failed, Geoffrey thought it appropriate to quote 
Proverbs 21:30: “There is no prudence, wisdom, or counsel against the Lord.” Malaterra, Deeds of 
Count Roger 3.15. 

58. See Capitani, “Specific Motivations,” pp. 9-11, for more on the role of providence among 
the Norman historians. 

59. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.40. 

60. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.1. 
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could expect within che context of his undiminished aviditas dominationis, so 
he treated the conquest of Sicily as a manifestación of the same inbom trait 
that had brought the Normans to Italy in the first place, only now with reli- 
gious implications that the acquisition of Apulia and Calabria had not 
had. 61 

Geoffrey’s descripción of the campaigns leading up to the conquest of 
Messina in the spring of 1061 illustrates how this new religious ingredient 
could be introduced without fundamentally altering the thrust of his narra- 
tive. The campaign began with a quick raid on Messina during which Roger, 
“who was always most astute and well-versed in military matters,” managed 
to put the Messinan army to flight by first feigning retreat and then suddenly 
turning to confront his pursuers. 62 Back on the mainland, Roger wintered 
with Robert in Apulia and planned a new Sicilian expedición. 03 Retuming 
to Reggio, he met with a Muslim leader named Betumen, who sought his 
assistance against a rival Sicilian emir. 64 “The count was overjoyed at Betu- 
men’s arrival, receiving him honorably and Consulting him.” 65 Together 
they organized a joint nocturnal raid on Milazzo, near Messina, where they 
engaged a small forcé and won some booty. 66 Their passage back to Reggio 
was hindered, however, by uncooperative weather that left them stranded on 
the Sicilian side of the straits, exposed to the Messinan militia. In response 
to this obstacle, the count “availed himself of wise counsel and promised to 
give all of the booty which he had won to St. Andronius, so that the church 
dedicated to him near Reggio, which had recently been destroyed, might be 
rebuilt. Thanks to the merits of this saint, or so we believe, the sea became 
calm and navigable, with a favorable breeze blowing, permitting the count to 
cross safely.” 07 Back in Calabria, Roger began preparing immediately for 
another Sicilian expedition. This time his brother Robert carne with ships 
and men to assist him. But “although our fleet was greater in number, theirs 
was more abundant in bigger and stronger ships,” 68 and the Normans could 
not get out of their harbor. 


61. Despite the antipathy between the Latins and the Greeks, the fact that both were Claris- 
tians meant that it was unlikely that their struggles would be presented historiographically as holy 
wars. 

62. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.1. 

63. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.2. 

64. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.3. 

65. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.4. 

66. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.4. 

67. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.6. 

68. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.8. 
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Seeing that his Crossing was blocked, the duke consulted his brother 
the count along with the wisest men in his army and invoked divine 
assistance. He ordered everyone to be shriven by the priests and, after 
receiving penance, to take communion. The duke and his brother 
both vowed that if the land should be handed over to them with 
divine help, they would in tum devote themselves more completely 
to God, keeping in mind, with firm faith, what is written: “Accept 
God’s assistance for yourself in all matters, and you will prosper.” 69 

Roger then carne up with a plan. While Robert waited in Reggio with the 
bulk of the Norman army, Roger secretly crossed the straits further south, 
surprised the Messinans, and took the city. 7 ° “What diffcrcncc does it make,” 
interjected Geoffrey, “whether the palm of victory is obtained through the 
use of arms or by resorting to trickery?” 

There is much in this account of the conquest of Messina that parallels 
Geoffrey’s description of the previous campaigns on the mainland. Roger is 
as brave, crafty, tenacious, resourceful, and piratical as he and his older 
brothers had been in Apulia and Calabria. In the interests of securing a 
strategic foothold in Sicily, Roger sees no contradiction in allying himself 
with a Saracen ruler. It is true that on two occasions Roger’s faith in his 
inherent “Normanness” is supplemented with requests for heavenly assis- 
tance, yet in neither case is the granting of the request predicated on any 
modification of Norman behavior. God and his saints are willing to Ínter- 
vene when asked, but otherwise seem perfectly content to allow the Norman 
inborn trait to unfold without their interference. 

This account of the Messina campaign, with its occasional superimposi- 
tion of divine intervention onto the more consistent operation of the Nor¬ 
man aviditas dominationis, is typical of Geoffrey’s re-creation of the Sicilian 
conquest as a whole. It contains very few instances in which holy war motifs 
are introduced at the expense of the dominant story Une. Geoffrey’s descrip¬ 
tion of the events leading up to the fall of Syracuse (1085) is one of only two 
examples in the entire account. The emir of the city had been harassing the 
Calabrian coast with his navy. 

Making their way to Reggio, they plundered the nearby church built 
in honor of St. Nicholas and another dedicated to St. George, tram- 
pling and defiling sacred images and carrying off holy vestments and 

69. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.9. 

70. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.10. 
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vessels to be adapted for their own use. From there they moved on to 
a certain abbey of nuns, consecrated in honor of the Virgin Mary, 
holy Mother of God, in a place near Squillace called Rocca Asini, and 
attacking it, they laid it waste. In their foul lust they raped the nuns 
that they abducted. 71 

Roger, “divinely inspired with an unusually intense anger, ardently rose up to 
avenge the tremendous injury that had been inflicted on God.” Participating 
in a barefoot procession, he committed the success of the expedition to God. 
Arriving at Syracuse by sea, Roger and his men prepared for the naval 
encounter by confessing their sins. When the emir, “at the instigation of the 
devil,” finally attacked, he was promptly knocked into the water and sank 
under the weight of his armor, punished by the God whom he had so deeply 
offended. 

The only other example of the aviditas dominationis pattem yielding 
entirely to a holy war narrative is Geoffrey’s description of the Battle of 
Cerami (1063). As in the Messina episode, the Normans prepared them- 
selves for battle by confessing their sins and receiving penance. 72 When, in 
a preliminary skirmish, Roger’s nephew put a larger Muslim forcé to flight, 
Geoffrey interpreted it as a sign from God that he would support the Ñor- 
mans that day. The exhortation that Geoffrey put into Roger’s mouth imme- 
diately prior to the main battle gave biblical stature to the confrontation: 

Arouse your hearts, O most valiant young soldiers of the Christian 
army. We are all inscribed with the ñame of Christ, who would not 
desert his sign unless offended. Our God, the God of gods, is omnipo- 
tent: and it is his hand that places flesh on everyone, even those who, 
not trusting in God, place their confrdence in men. All the kingdoms 
of the world belong to God and he bestows them upon whomsoever 
he wishes. This people [of the Saracens] has rebebed against God, and 
power which is not directed by God is quickly exhausted. They glory 
in their own power; we, on the other hand, are secure in the protec- 
tion of God. There is no room for any doubt: it is certain that, with 
God leading us, the enemy will not be able to stand before us. Gideon 
wiped out many thousands of the enemy with only a few men because 
he never had any doubts about God’s assistance. 


71. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 4.1. 

72. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 2.33. 
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When Roger finished, there suddenly appeared “a certain knight, mag- 
nificent in his armor, mounted on a white horse and carrying a white stan- 
dard with a splendid cross on it tied to the tip of his lance.” No sooner had 
the Normans identified the apparition as St. George when they noticed that 
the same cross had also appeared on Roger’s standard, “which only God 
could have placed there.” So fortified, the Normans put the enemy to flight 
and collected their booty. “Grateful for the benefits bestowed upon him by 
God and St. Peter, aware of the fact that he had won this great triumph 
through their patronage,” the count sent gifts, including four camels, to 
Alexander II. The pope, in turn, 

delighted more by the count’s God-given victory over the pagans 
than by the gifts, sent both his apostolic blessing and—by the powers 
vested in him—absolution from sin (if, repenting, they guarded 
against sinning in the fu ture) to the count and to all others who were 
helping him to win Sicily from the pagans and to hold it forever in the 
faith of Christ. The pope also sent a banner from the Román see, dec- 
orated with the seal of apostolic authority, under which the count and 
his men, trusting in the protection of St. Peter, were to rise up and 
wage war against the Saracens even more securely. 73 

In both his re-creation of the Battle of Cerami and in his reconstruction 
of the events leading up to the fall of Syracuse, Geoffrey completely sus¬ 
pended the “inborn trait” narrative, replacing it with the language and 
images of holy war. As a result, the Roger fighting at Cerami and Syracuse is 
a different kind of warrior than the one found on most of the other pages of 
the Deeds of Count Roger. Instead of reveling in his self-reliance and priding 
himself on his strength and wits, he turns to God. In fact Geoffrey goes so far 
in these two instances as to criticize the Saracens precisely for their singu¬ 
lar ly Norman-like rebanee on their own power. Far from being driven by the 
desire to dominate, Roger is on these two occasions solely concemed with 
the well-being of the church. 

But the descriptions of Cerami and Syracuse are the exceptions, notable 
for the unusual consistency of their holy war language and images. In marked 
contrast, Geoffrey’s account of the very first full-scale battle between Chris- 
tian and Muslim forces near Castrogiovanni in 1061 contains no mention 
whatsoever of God or of the extensión of Christendom; the “Saracens” are, 
in fact, deprived of their religious identity altogether, being described simply 
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as “Sicilians” and “Africans.” The only notable aspect of the battle from 
Geoffrey’s perspective was the unusually large quantity of booty that it net- 
ted for the Normans. 74 This was, in fact, true of most of the individual cam- 
paigns that made up the thirty-year conquest of Sicily. They were depicted as 
if the Normans had never left Italy: seasonal plundering raids and occasional 
sieges conducted by armies that were too small to undertake anything more 
decisive. Geoffrey did not bat an eye at the alliances Roger formed in the 
course of his campaigns with Sicilian and Tunisian emirs. 75 Ñor was he sur- 
prised when Roger treated his rebellious son leniently so as to keep him from 
joining forces with the local Muslim leaders against him. 76 Geoffrey had no 
problem with the fact that most of the cities that Roger “conquered” actually 
capitulated under terms that allowed the Muslims to stay and live according 
to their own law. 77 Ñor was he ever critical of Roger’s use of Muslim troops 
to supplement his own meager forces. 78 Finally, Geoffrey never upbraided 
Roger for allowing his attention to be so easily diverted from the “holy” con- 
quest of Sicily to the more mundane fraternal squabbles on the mainland. 79 

Geoffrey was quite capable, in fact, of forgetting all about the religious 
considerations that he had attributed to Roger on the eve of the conquest of 
Messina: 

Count Roger, intent on acquiring Sicily, was impatient with any inac- 
tivity. Campaigning in all directions, he struck terror with his fre- 
quent attacks. He was by custom so relentless in his efforts that nei- 
ther the most severe weather ñor the obscurity of a dark night could 
dissuade him. Flying from place to place, attending to everything per- 
sonally, the enemy became more fearful of his presence than anything 
else. He was in fact so swift that he was never thought to be absent. 8 ° 

And elsewhere: 

[Count Roger] would not permit himself to be away from the enemy, 
to hold himself back from them, for the sake of any pleasure. Neither 
want, ñor any amount of effort, ñor enemy threats, ñor the struggle for 


74. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.17. 

75. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.3-4, 2.18, 2.20, 2.22; cf. 4.3. 

76. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.36. 

77. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.13, 2.45, 4.16. 

78. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.18, 3.20, 3.30, 4.22. 

79. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.21-27. 

80. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.38. 
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dominión, ñor long vigils, ñor bitter winds could deter him from what 
he had begun. Instead the more he was shaken by adversity, the more 
ardent he became in his determination, attempting to conquer rather 
than be conquered, exercising that human desire to dominate that 
was innate in his heart. 81 

Again, the most consistent narrative element is the irrepressibility of the 
inbom trait that Roger had inherited from his father and that he shared with 
his older brother. 

When the language of holy war did enter into the account of a particular 
battle or siege, it normally did so, as in the case of Messina, without displac- 
ing the more mundane images of the Norman aviditas dominationis. This 
often led to some interesting and seemingly incongruous narrative hybrids, 
as in the case of Roger’s address to his men delivered before the battle at Mis- 
ilmeri in 1068: 

Behold how fortune favors you, you who are even more noble than 
your distinguished predecessors. For it has brought the booty, which 
you had been prepared to seek far and wide, right to you, thus sparing 
you the trouble of exhausting yourselves looking for it. Look at the 
booty that has been given to us by God! Let us take it away from these 
ones who do not deserve it. Let us make use of it, dividing it in an 
apostolic manner, to each according to his need. Do not be afraid of 
those whom you have already beaten so many times. Though they 
have a new leader, he is nonetheless of the same nation, quality, and 
religión. Our God is immutable, and if the faithful integrity of our 
hope is not compromised, neither will be the triumphant judgment of 
his assistance. 82 

Here Geoffrey did introduce God into the narrative but only to reinforce the 
insatiable Norman appetite for plunder. 

The same curious mixing is apparent in Geoffrey’s account of the rebel- 
lion at Troina, a town that had remained predominately (Greek) Christian 
despite Muslim rule. After its capitulation to Roger, the Normans set up a 
garrison in the city. But when the local Christians, whose homes were used 
for billeting the Normans, became “afraid for the honor of their wives and 
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daughters,” they rebelled, trapping Roger and his wife in the city. 83 There 
the count and countess remained without sufficient supplies (“There was 
such a shortage of clothing that the count and the countess had but one 
cloak between them, which they alternated using according to which of the 
two had the greatest need for it”) for four months with the local Saracens 
offering their assistance to the rebels. As Geoffrey put it, Roger “succeeded 
in freeing himself with the help of nothing more than his right hand and 
God.” A miraculously unseasonable snow and hail storm forced the rebel- 
lious Troinans to find warmth in alcohol and their subsequent inebriation 
allowed Roger, who was “never found deficient in any such effort,” to escape 
and retake the city. 84 In assisting Roger’s escape, Geoffrey’s God seems to 
ha ve been oblivious to the unseemly behavior of the Norman soldiers that 
led to the rebellion in the first place. 

The same is true of Geoffrey’s account of the “fall” of Palermo in 1071. 
Roger, with the help of Robert, had managed to breach the outer walls of the 
city, but in their apparent haste to be done with the siege, the brothers made 
do with a negotiated settlement. The surrender terms, which, Geoffrey 
notes, the Muslims swore on the Qur’an to uphold, allowed them to remain 
in Palermo and guaranteed that their law would not be violated. Despite this 
rather anticlimactic end to the siege, and despite the decisión to respect the 
religión of the citizens of Palermo, Geoffrey picked this moment to adopt the 
language of holy war: 

Once they had [taken Palermo], they pro ved to be faithful to that pas- 
sage of scripture, which says, “First seek the kingdom of heaven and 
the rest will follow,” 85 by enriching the church of Mary, the most holy 
Mother of God—which had been an archbishopric in ancient times 
but had been violated by the impious Saracens and turned into a tem¬ 
ple dedicated to their superstition—with an endowment as well as 
ecclesiastical omaments, restoring it to the Catholic faith with great 
devotion. 86 

Not only does the anti-Islamic rhetoric seem a bit out of place given the cir- 
cumstances of the settlement, but the reader of Geoffrey’s history is left to 
balance this deprecatory treatment of Islam with a number of other images of 

83. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.29. 

84. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.29-30. 

85. Psalm 33:11. 
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Saracens that range from benign to downright sentimental. Particularly 
noteworthy is the tale—referred to earlier—of the young Muslim who, imag' 
ining the fate of his sister at the hands of the Normans besieging his city, 
decided to take matters into his own hands and killed her. 8? The romance of 
the image presumably appealed to the sensibilities of a courtly audience 
despite the fact that it reflected badly on the integrity of the Normans and 
their mission. 

Consider Geoffrey’s description of the abortive siege of Amalfi under- 
taken in 1096 by the combined armies of Roger and Robert’s sons and heirs 
Roger Borsa and Bohemond: 

In that same year, as the result of an edict by Pope Urban, there was a 
most fervent expedition to Jerusalem from all over. Bohemond, who 
had previously invaded Romania in the company of his father, was 
always looking for ways to subject that región to his authority. Seeing 
the great multitude hastening there by way of Apulia and realizing 
that they had no leader, he joined himself to them and sought to 
make himself the commander of the army. He then placed the symbol 
of the expedition—that is, a cross—on his clothes. The war-oriented 
young men of the duke’s and count’s armies, attracted by the novelty 
of the thing as is customary for those of such a young age, hurried 
eagerly to Bohemond once they had seen his cross and been sum- 
moned by him to particípate. After taking up their own crosses, they 
were obliged by a vow not to direct their attention any more to lands 
held by Christians but to invade pagan lands without delay. The duke 
and the count, seeing the greater part of their armies lost to them in 
this way, reluctantly dissolved their siege of Amalfi. Thus the city, 
which had been vexed by the siege almost to the point of surrender, 
was liberated as a result of this misfortune. 88 

Though acknowledging the religious fervency that inspired what would 
come to be known as the First Crusade, Geoffrey made it fit into his princi¬ 
pal narrative by depicting it primarily as a source of conflicting Norman avid' 
itates: the aviditas of Bohemond for the empire and the thwarted aviditas of 
the two Rogers for Amalfi. 
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The account of Roger’s campaign against Malta provides us with yet 
another example of this kind of mixing. 

After wisely arranging matters in all of Sicily as he saw fit, the count, 
who was always accustomed to military exercises and impatient with 
inactivity, hungered for some new task and looked longingly for new 
sources of profit. He would not permit his body to become unaccus' 
tomed to its usual exercises. Instead he pondered, with the attentive 
deliberation of his mind, which overseas kingdoms he might subject 
to himself. 89 

Setting his sights on Malta, Roger was able to forcé its emir to become his 
tributary and, in the process, release all the Christian prisoners that he held 
in captivity. This happy circumstance allowed Geoffrey to shift gears a bit, 
balancing Roger’s desire for domination with concern for subject Christians. 
“Seeing the Christian captives as they left the city—tears of joy at their 
unanticipated liberation flowing from the depths of their hearts—carrying in 
their right hands crosses made of branches or reeds or whatever else could be 
found at hand, shouting out ‘Kyrie Eleison,’ and bowing down at the count’s 
feet, our men were themselves covered with tears, touched as they were by 
the emotion of such a pitiful sight.” The count feared that the number of lib- 
erated Christians would be too great for the ships to bear in their retum to 
Sicily. “But the hand of God, as we believe, was clearly manifest: bearing the 
ships through the waves, it lifted them a cubit higher on the sea, so that the 
weight of the ships’ cargo was less of a burden than it was when they were 
sailing to the island in the first place!” 90 

In each of these cases Geoffrey was able to introduce the language of holy 
war without feeling obliged to temper his portrait of the Norman inborn trait 
because his idea of holy war relied far less on the motives or methods of the 
participants than on the results of their actions. 91 Geoffrey’s Roger was first 
and foremost a son of Tancred and thus an he ir to the family’s innate avidi- 
tas dominationis. He fought anyone he had to in order to extend his power 
and increase his fortune. He was a holy warrior only by circumstance, that is, 
when he happened to be exercising his desire for domination within Muslim 


89. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.16. 
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territory. Under these circumstances, his actions assumed an additional level 
of significance—that is, they became holy—simply because they served to 
extend the boundaries of the church. Geoffrey did not feel compelled by the 
incidental holiness of the conquest of Sicily to recast Roger as a holy warrior. 
He simply treated the spiritual benefits as yet another type of booty that 
Roger could expect to acquire through the exercise of the inbom trait that 
was his birthright as a son of Tancred. 

Geoffrey’s insertion of holy war motifs into a narrative built around the 
Norman aviditas dominationis stands in rather marked contrast to Amatus of 
Montecassino’s careful subordination of Norman aggression to the interests 
of the church in his History of the Normans 92 It may have pro ved a challenge 
for Amatus to find anything positive to say about the earliest Norman immi- 
grants to Italy, given their treatment of the church in general and Monte- 
cassino in particular. But he rose to it, by carefully directing his readers’ 
attention to the later careers of Richard of Capua and Robert Guiscard, por- 
traying them as paradigms of secular lordship who worked for rather than 
against the church. In other words, Amatus created, historiographically 
speaking, a watershed in Norman history—one that corresponded chrono- 
logically with Richard’s conquest of Capua in 1058—after which the unruly 
and predatory Norman mercenaries gave way to counts and dukes whose mil- 
itary campaigns could be seen as the legitímate acts of monastic protectors 
and defenders of Christendom. 

In marked contrast, Geoffrey embraced the Normans as a whole, not 
attempting to make any qualitative distinctions between the actions and 
motives of the earliest mercenaries and those of the subsequent dukes and 
counts. The aviditas dominationis that had propelled the first Norman émigrés 
was the same that infused the deeds of Robert and Roger. In fact we are told 
that the sons of Tancred embodied this attribute even more than the others, 
henee their unparalleled success as conquerors. There is therefore no water¬ 
shed to be found in Geoffrey’s account, no “before and after” pictures. Inso- 
far as the Normans of the Deeds ofCount Roger had a relationship with the 
church, it was a perennially positive one: Robert and Roger were dutiful 
papal vassals. 93 Even the hostilities at Civitate were properly understood as a 
colossal misunderstanding perpetrated by the treacherous Apulians. 94 But 


92. Albu sees Amatus operating according to the same “pattem of surreptitious commentary 
on the dark side of Normanness” as the other two Italo-Norman historians of his generation, but 
her almost exclusive focus on William of Apulia’s opus in her “Normans in the South” chapter 
makes it difficult to see how Amatus and Geoffrey compare on this score. Albu, The Normans in 
Their Histories, pp. 108-9. 
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Robert’s and Roger’s relationship to the church is at best a leitmotiv within 
Geoffrey’s history. The central story is the consistent actualization of the 
Norman aviditas dominationis. Sometimes this process had explicit ecclesias- 
tic implications. Most of the time it did not. 

It is much easier to see the hand of a monk behind Amatus’s History of the 
Norrmns than behind Geoffrey’s Deeds of Count Roger. Rarely did Geoffrey 
make his own ecclesiastical orientation obvious. On one occasion he made 
much of Tancred’s wisdom in deciding to marry a second time after the death 
of his first wife: “Because Tancred was a decent man who abhorred inappropri' 
ate sexual relations, he entered into marriage a second time, choosing to be 
content with one legitimate wife rather than being stained by the foul embrace 
of concubines. He was thus mindful of the saying of the apostle: ‘Let one take 
a wife so as to avoid fornicating,’ 95 and that which follows: ‘God will judge for- 
nicators and adulterers.’” 96 In the same vein, Geoffrey applauded Robert’s 
decisión to repudiate Alberada on the grounds of consanguinity. 97 Later, after 
recounting Roger’s promise to St. Andronius that he would use the booty he 
had acquired at Messina to rebuild a Calabrian church dedicated to the saint, 
Geoffrey felt compelled to offer an apología because the scriptures clearly State 
that “for someone to sacrifice to God a victim acquired through rapiñe or 
taken fforn among the possessions of the poor, it is as if he were to sacrifice a 
son in the very presence of his father.” 98 Geoffrey justified Roger’s actions on 
the grounds that “those from whom the booty was taken confess God neither 
with their mouths ñor with their hearts. It therefore seems by no means absurd 
that the Normans should offer to God what they have seized, for by so doing 
they are making good use of what has been taken from those who are displeas- 
ing to God; from those who do not recognize God as the Giver.” 99 

On two occasions Geoffrey seemed to take a page from Amatus, blaming 
the Normans for contributing to the instability of eleventh-century Italian 
Ufe. “In the year 1058 there was a great disaster, a heaven-sent scourge from an 
angry God, made necessary—or so we believe—by our sins.” Uncharacteristi- 
cally, Geoffrey identified the “raging sword of the Normans”—which had 
“spared virtually no one”—along with hunger and disease as the three mortal 
dangers that the scourge brought to Italy. But having done so, Geoffrey 
stopped short of taking the Normans to task for their actions, since their vio- 


95. Apparently based on 1 Corinthians 7:2. 
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lence was, like the famine and pestilence that accompanied it, simply one of 
the ways that God chose to vent his unexplained wrath. It should also be 
noted that the chapter devoted to this three-part scourge was, in fact, domi- 
nated by descriptions of the famine and the extremes to which the people 
went to alleviate its effects, inviting disease in the process. The specific effects 
of the Norman “sword” were not enumerated. 100 Elsewhere Geoffrey described 
how, when Roger s son-in-law Hugo was killed in an ambush, the count, 

in his quest for revenge,... set out for the province of Noto and there 
he destroyed everything with fire so that the people there were unable 
to take in any crops, it being threshing time. Doing the same thing 
here and there in various other parts of Sicily, he afflicted the island 
with a great famine that year. 101 

Geoffrey drew a lesson from this: “Thus hunger is born because vengeance 
has taken away the bread.” 102 

It is tempting to attribute the subordination of religious elements in the 
Deeds of Count Roger to the influence that Roger, as patrón, must have exer- 
cised over the shape of the account. The emphasis on vigor, fortitude, audac- 
ity, and unrestrained desire as the keys to Norman success was one that pre- 
sumably would have appealed to someone of the warrior class in his day. 
Working under the constraints of such expectations, it would have made 
sense for Geoffrey to give supematural forces an ancillary role, either by plac- 
ing every event within a loose and therefore practically invisible providen- 
tial framework or by introducing God and his saints in a way that would sup- 
plement, rather than supplant, the strengths inherent within the Normans 
as a people. But this is, I think, only part of the story. For while Roger might 
have found Geoffrey’s depiction of his “deeds” to be positive and compli- 
mentary, an educated reader—specifically, a reader educated in a 
monastery—would have found the Deeds of Count Roger to be a rather more 
ambiguous eulogy of the Norman achievement. 

It is no easy task to find a “history of the ancients” that treats aviditas dom- 
inationis as a reputable forcé in history. The Romans in particular held such 
base motives in low regard. 103 Sallust, whose Catiline War was much admired 


100. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.27. 

101. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.10. 

102. In general, raiding was treated very matter-of-factly by Geoffrey. Consider Malaterra, 
Deeds of Count Roger 2.35, 2.36. 

103. Not to mention the Román distaste for lawlessness (Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 
1.16) and the selling of loyalty for cash (Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.6, 1.7, 1.8). 
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and quoted by Geoffrey, was no exception. In this work, Sallust specifically 
criticized the Athenians and Spartans of Thucydides’ time for their un- 
abashed subjection of other peoples. As Sallust put it, they made “the lust for 
domination [libidinem dominandi ] a pretext for war, to consider the greatest 
empire the greatest glory.” 104 Román historians like Sallust invariably 
treated the libido dominandi pejoratively, identifying it as the motivating fac¬ 
tor most often associated with tyranny. They contrasted it sharply with the 
noble quest for fame and honor characteristic of the leaders of the Román 
republic in its heyday. 105 

Given his repeated invocation of Sallust, it is worth asking if Geoffrey 
Malaterra wrote the Deeds ofCount Roger equivocally, as a work of praise that 
doubled as a subtle critique of the Norman “accomplishment”—a work in 
which Geoffrey, far ffom silencing his “monastic voice,” simply disguised it. 100 

Let us consider again the verbal portraits of “Norman character” that 
Geoffrey painted for his readers in the Deeds ofCount Roger. He described 
the Normans as 

a very shrewd people indeed, quick to avenge injury, scorning the 
fields of their homeland in hope of acquiring something more, avid for 
profit and domination, ready to feign or conceal anything, maintain- 
ing a certain balance between avarice and largess. In their desire for a 
good reputation, their princes are most liberal in their giving. This is 
a people that knows how to flatter. The Normans are in fact so dedi- 
cated to the study of eloquence that you would do well to give heed to 
their sons as you would to rhetoricians. Unless checked by the yoke of 
justice, they can be most unrestrained. They can endure great effort, 
hunger, and coid when fortune requires it. They devote themselves to 
hunting and falconry. They delight in luxury only when it comes to 
horses and to the rest of the tools and costumes of war. 107 

Later, as we have already seen, he applied many of the same attributes 
specifically to Roger: 


104. Sallust, C atiline War 2, p. 5. 

105. There are a few examples of this motivation in Malaterra’s Deeds ofCount Roger: Hugo 
of Gircé longs “to carry out some noble deed for which he would rnerit military praise.” Malaterra, 
Deeds ofCount Roger 3.10. 

106. If this is so, then it makes Geoffrey’s history a quintessentially Norman history. As Albu 
has noted, “Most historians of the Normans subverted the text of achievement and legitimization 
with subtexts of treacherous leaders and a lawless society. From Dudo to Wace, monks and 
courtiers alike expressed similar disillusionment with the Normans and their princes.” Albu, The 
Normans in Their Histories, p. 3. 

107. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.3. 
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Count Roger, intent on acquiring Sicily, was impatient with any 
inactivity. Campaigning in all directions, he struck terror with his 
frequent attacks. He was by custom so relentless in his efforts that 
neither the most severe weather ñor the blindness of a dark night 
could dissuade him. Flying from place to place, attending to every- 
thing personally, the enemy became more fearful of his presence 
than anything else. He was in fact so swift that he was never 
thought to be absent. 108 

And elsewhere: 

[Count Roger] would not permit himself to be away from the enemy, 
to hold himself back from them, for the sake of any pleasure. Neither 
want, ñor any amount of effort, ñor enemy threats, ñor the struggle for 
dominión, ñor long vigils, ñor bitter winds could deter him from what 
he had begun. Instead the more he was shaken by adversity, the more 
ardent he became in his determination, attempting to conquer rather 
than be conquered, exercising that human desire to dominate that 
was innate in his heart. 109 

Now consider two of Sallust’s character sketches from his Catiline War, first 
a positive one nostalgically depicting the Román army during the “golden 
age” of the Republic: 

As soon as the young men were able to withstand the hardships of 
war, they leamed a soldier’s duties in camp by means of hard work. 
They took more pleasure in handsome arms and war horses than in 
women and revelry. As a result, to such men as these no labor was 
unfamiliar, no place too rough or steep, no armed foe dreadful; their 
virtue overcame all. Their greatest struggle was with one another and 
it was for glory; each hastened to strike an enemy, to scale a wall, and 
to be seen by everyone while doing such a deed. They considered this 
to be riches, this to be good fame and high nobility. Avid for praise, 
they were generous with their money. They sought unbounded glory 
through honorably gained riches. 110 

Some of the attributes that Geoffrey ascribed to the Normans in general and 
to Roger in particular closely match this description of the Román army: the 

108. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.38. 

109. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.7. 

no. Sallust, Catiline War 7, p. 15. Translation modified by the author. 
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Norman delight in horses and the other trappings of war, their liberality in 
their quest for fame, and their willingness to endure any hardship to accom- 
plish their goals. Others do not match up well at all. The Romans described 
here are concemed first and foremost with fame and honor and their 
achievement through the execution of brave deeds. Moreover, the riches 
that they sought, being part and parcel of their quest for fame, could not be 
secured by dishonorable means. 

Now consider the following negative characterization of the “tyrant” 
Catiline offered by Sallust: 

Lucius Catilina, scion of a noble family, was powerful in both mind 
and body, but with inborn evil and depravity. From adolescence he 
delighted in intestine war, murder, rapiñe, and civil discord, and 
among these he passed his youth. His body could withstand hunger, 
coid, and lack of sleep to a degree beyond belief. His mind was auda- 
cious, subtle, variable, capable of feigning or concealing anything. 
Hungering for the possessions of others, he was prodigal with his own. 

He was ardent in his passions. He was quite eloquent, but short on 
wisdom. His devastated mind always craved the immoderate, the 
unbelievable, the unreachable. 111 

The similarities between this passage and Geoffrey’s initial description of the 
Normans as a people are also striking. Both Catiline and the Normans are 
depicted as strong, audacious, crafty, eloquent, jealous of the property of oth- 
ers, always ready to undertake seemingly impossible tasks. Both Roger and 
Catiline are described as ardent. Even the ability to endure physical hard- 
ship—a trait that a moment ago the Normans seemed to share with the 
republican army—turns out to be perfectly amenable to a tyrannical charac- 
ter as well. The only real difference between their respective descriptions of 
Catiline and the Normans is the use to which Sallust and Geoffrey put them. 
Sallust held up Catiline’s characteristics as morally reprehensible, as the 
attributes of a deviant, power-hungry Román. Geoffrey recast them as the 
basis for a superficial eulogy of people whose salient attribute was their mili- 
tary success. 

But Geoffrey’s application of aviditas dominationis as a motivating forcé 
was more complex than Sallust’s use of libido dominandi. For Geoffrey and his 
monastic peers were very much aware of what Augustine (d. 430)—another 
devotee of Sallust—had done with the concept of libido dominandi. In the 


ni. Sallust, Catiline War g, pp. 9-11. Translation modified by the author. 
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City ofGod, Augustine elaborated at great length the idea that every terres- 
trial political entity, past and present, was properly understood as the prod' 
uct of the misdirected love of man after the Fall, as the manifestation of his 
principal postlapsarian shortcoming: his libido dominandi. To make a long 
story short, he took Sallust’s definition of tyranny and applied it to every 
political structure that had ever appeared on the face of the earth after the 
expulsión from Edén. Because empires were built and directed by men, they 
naturally suffered from the same moral misdirection, the same confusión 
about the proper object of love, that individual humans ha ve suffered from 
ever since the Fall. 

An understanding of Augustine’s Christian adaptation of the Román 
libido dominandi is, I suggest, crucial for appreciating the purpose behind the 
Deeds ofCount Roger. For if Geoffrey were simply relying on Sallust, his Cati- 
line-like description of the Normans could have been interpreted as a criti- 
cism of Roger and Robert as eleventh-century versions of an ideal Román 
tyrant. Augustine’s universalization of the concept of libido dominandi al- 
lowed Geoffrey to criticize Norman “statecraft” in a more generic, less per¬ 
sonal way. Compared to other peoples in history, the Normans were no less 
guilty—and at the same time no less innoccnt—»df the excesses that were 
part and parcel of every human effort to govern. In short, Augustine’s ver¬ 
sión of the libido dominandi allowed Geoffrey to focus on this aspect of the 
Norman rise to power without running the risk of offending his patrón. 

Geoffrey’s familiarity with and apparent admiration for Sallust’s Catiline 
War make it hard to believe that his treatment of a Román vice as a Norman 
“virtue” was not a deliberare move on his part. Such a historiographical strat- 
egy allowed him to write history at two levels. On the one hand, he com- 
posed a positive account of Roger’s and Robert’s conquests that placed them 
on the same level as the other great empire-builders in the past. On the 
other, by identifying the driving forcé behind their accomplishments as avid' 
itas dominationis, Geoffrey encouraged his educated reader to see a Sallustian 
and Augustinian counterinterpretation at work. Looked at through the lens 
of the Catiline War, the Deeds ofCount Roger, Geoffrey’s tribute to his pow- 
erful patrón, becomes a story of the perversión of the once noble craft of 
empire building into a frenzied pursuit of political domination. Considered 
in light of the City of God, it becomes another chapter in a long, postlapsar¬ 
ian history of misguided commitments to the “earthly city.” 
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OF CALABRIA AND SICILY 
AND OF HIS BROTHER 

DUKE ROBERT GUISCARD 


BY GEOFFREY MALATERRA 




H/ef/er /o ( { At/Ju/> (^/fiyeríuó 

Here begins the monk Geoffrey’s letter to his venerable father, the bishop of 
Catania. 1 



lo Angerius, bishop of the people of Catania, most revered of our memory, 
I, brother Geoffrey, inheriting the cognomen Malaterra from my ancestors, 
have been reawakened from an unhappy course in the worldly condition of 
Martha to the felicity of the peace of Mary along with her brother Lazarus . 2 
Therefore, most holy father, as a result of the monastic condition by which 
we are both bound, I know that I, however unworthy, am joined to you by a 
degree of familiarity distinct from that which joins me to other bishops, inas- 
much as they have been trained only according to the condition of the other 
institution . 3 Assuming that I will have more hope of success appealing to 
you than to the others, I earnestly implore you to be my patrón in all matters. 
I am asking that this work be considered to have come from you or at least to 
have been written under your aegis, so that it might be made, by virtue of the 
favor of your authority, more pleasing to the prince [Roger], and so that it 
might be considered less vulnerable to being tom apart by any rivals—should 
they emerge—on account of their reverence for you. Let it be known to you 
and to any others who might come to this book as readers or interpreters, 
that if you should find that the events described within it have not been 
recorded in perfect chronological order or if you should find that other 
events have been forgotten and thus passed over, these errors should not be 
ascribed to me as much as to those who have reported the events to me; 
especially with regard to things which were done when I was not present. For 


1. For biographical information—such as it is—about Geoffrey Malaterra and Angerius, 
bishop of Catania, refer to the introduction. 

2. In other words, Geoffrey had been a member of the secular clergy but later became a monk. 
The biblical reference is to Luke 10:38-42. 

3. That is, according to the secular religious life. 
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you are well aware that I come from a región on the other side of the momi¬ 
ta i ns, having only recently become an Apulian and indeed a Sicilian . 4 If, 
moreover, questions should arise as to my uncultivated style, it should be 
understood that although I am quite capable of erupting in bountiful and 
limpid waves of poetry, I was commanded, by order of the prince himself, to 
write this account in plain and simple words so that it would be readily com- 
prehensible; so that it could be told, revealed, and narrated to everyone with 
ease. Therefore in the event that either the former or the latter points of crin 
icism should be raised against this work, I seek refuge under the shelter of 
your protection so that, sustained by your support, I can be less fearful of 
those who might attempt to gnaw away at my work with hostile teeth , 5 and 
at the same time be more pleasing to the prince, our patrón. 

To all throughout Sicily, to whom the ñame of bishop or cleric applies, 
brother Geoffrey Malaterra, with his signature and his seal. In the tradition 
of the ancient philosophers and for the sake of future generations of men, it 
became customary to transmit for posterity the deeds of valiant men, record- 
ing them with honor, so that the things remembered, along with the ñames 
of those by whom they were done, would not be lost to silence, but rather, 
committed to letters, would be read and made known to future generations, 
in a way that would make those who had accomplished such deeds come to 
life through such memorials. As Sallust, the most praiseworthy of rhetori- 
cians among the historians, noted, in the beginning of his book: “It befits all 
men who seek to place themselves above the animáis to strive with the great- 
est effort not to pass through life in silence, like cattle, fashioned by nature 
to be stooped over in obedience to their stomachs .” 6 

That most renowned prince Roger, familiar with many such authors, having 
had the histories of the ancients recited to him, decided, on the advice of his 
men, to commit to writing for the sake of posterity his laborious and perilous 
victories, specifically how he subjugated by forcé first Calabria and then 
Sicily with his army—and ordered me to devote myself to the task of dictat- 
ing this work. Because his beneficence toward me had been so great, I could 
not refuse anything that he might command me to do, even though I entered 
into the task timidly with a less than erudite style and feeble verse, as if I had 


4. This is no doubt a reference to the Alps, meaning that the author was not from Italy. It is 
most likely that Geoffrey was from Normandy. 

5. The same “gnawing” metaphor appears in the monk of Whitby’s Life of Gregory the Great 

30. 


6 . Sallust, Catiline War 1. 
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been placed in a very deep lake without knowing how to swim. I also feared 
your [i.e., bishop Angerius’s] great indignation toward me, as it would have 
seemed more fitting for you to be assigned such a task, especially when you 
have drunk from the most limpid fountain of the art of grammar, while I am 
still hungering for the bread of such knowledge. 

But the aforementioned prince, knowing that you were occupied with more 
important duties—sometimes, in the manner of Martha, engaged with the 
concerns of the church, and other times perspiring in blessed contemplation 
with Mary—spared you, lest he cali you away from a more important task. It 
was thus his pleasure to render me, comparatively unoccupied and devoted 
to no particular task, more vigilant with the tap of his hand. Therefore I ask 
you—being mindful of the words of Scripture, which read: “Bear one 
another’s burdens and thus you shall fulfil the law of Christ ,” 7 and, as it is 
said elsewhere: “When a brother helps a brother, both are consoled” 8 —to 
extend the support of your favor to sustain my weak song, so that, armed with 
the shield of your authority, I will be less fearful of the attacks of detractors 
and of others trying, with their hostile teeth, to gnaw away at what has been 
said or done. Indeed there are those who, the moment they attain some 
degree of knowledge and then, on its basis, secure the favor of human praise, 
overflow with such envy, swollen as they are with pride, that they want to 
have no one of equal capacity in letters anywhere near them. And if they 
should happen to have in their possession the work of another, they do not 
desist in attacking it, tearing at it with biting teeth, afraid that any praise for 
another diminishes their own. To these can be applied quite appropriately 
that scripture, in which it is said: “Knowledge puffs up,” but it does not fob 
low in these cases that “charity builds up .” 9 There are others, on the other 
hand, who are so ennobled by their knowledge and habits, that the more 
they drink from the fountain of philosophy, the less they are seized by pride. 
Fixing the course of the mind always on humility, they do not chew up what 
others have said and done; instead they correct whatever they hear expressed 
less ornately by their inferiors with gentleness and not in public, lest they 
embarrass them. They also try to extol them, considering the praise and 
wealth coming to these as if they were their own, so that the words of the 
inferior authors may be made more pleasing to the powers of this world. 


7. Galatians 6:2. 

8. Perhaps based on Proverbs 18:19. 

9. 1 Corinthians 8:1. 
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I ask that the affectionate benevolence of such gentle critics as these be 
bestowed upon me. Whatever I shall have reported to you, I submit for you 
to correct or to adom with the roses of your knowledge, so that like a vine 
cultivated and watered with the care of your knowledge, it may, yielding the 
most copious fruit, be rendered worthy of greater praise and gratitude from 
the prince. 



(0fimmary cft/ie 

( Mn' (üoft/a¿/i('(/¿n t/ie ^Aoo/ 1 



This book has various distinct chapters, 

To which it seems fitting to add headings, 

So that, by simply skimming, you will be able to find what you seek quickly. 
CHAPTER I 

The first speaks of that part of France which is called Normandy, 

How it was subject to Norwegian pírate attacks conducted by Rollo. 

CHAPTER 2 

How Rollo and his men penetrated Normandy and the king fled so that he might 
keep at a safe distance. 

The king avoided battle and initiated a treaty, so that he might be made their lord. 
The country, from which he was restricted, was given formal boundaries. 

Let the meter cease, let prose be used for what follows. 

CHAPTER 3 

Conceming the characteristics of the Normans of Hauteville. 

CHAPTER 4 

Conceming Tancred, his first and second wives, and his children. 
CHAPTER 5 

How the oldest sons of Tancred—William, Drogo, and Humphrey—left 
Normandy and carne to Apulia. 

CHAPTER 6 

How they first served the prince of Capua and then went over to serve the 
prince of Salemo. 

CHAPTER 7 

How they went with the Greek general Maniakes to campaign in Sicily. 
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CHAPTER 8 

How Arduin was beaten by Maniakes. 

CHAPTER 9 

How Mclfi was built by the Normans, and concerning the legate sent by 
the Greeks and the first battle that they had with the Greeks. 

CHAPTER io 

Concerning the second battle with the Greeks at Montepeloso. 

CHAPTER II 

Concerning the younger sons of Tancred who followed their older brothers 
to Apulia. 

CHAPTER 12 

Concerning the death of Count William. 

CHAPTER 13 

Concerning the death of Count Drogo. 

CHAPTER 14 

Concerning Pope Leo and how he was captured by the Normans. 
CHAPTER 15 

How Pope Leo was released by the Normans with honor. 

CHAPTER IÓ 

Concerning Robert Guiscard, how he established the fortress of S. Marco 
and how he conducted raids with Slavic foot soldiers. 

CHAPTER I7 

Concerning Robert Guiscard and Peter of Tira. 

CHAPTER 18 

How Robert Guiscard was made count of Apulia. 

CHAPTER 19 

Concerning Roger, the youngest son of Tancred. 

CHAPTER 20 

Concerning Roger who, invited by Robert Guiscard, carne from Calabria to 
Apulia. 

CHAPTER 21 

Robert Guiscard and Roger go with their army to Reggio. 

CHAPTER 22 

Roger returns to Reggio with great amounts of booty. 

CHAPTER 23 

Roger breaks with Guiscard in anger. 
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CHAPTER 24 

Roger is rece ived kindly by his brother William and is given Scalea. 

CHAPTER 25 

Count Roger steals horses. 

CHAPTER 26 

[Merchants] from Amalfi are captured. 

CHAPTER 27 
Famine afflicts Calabria. 

CHAPTER 28 

The Calabrians rebel and seize the fortress of N icastro through an act of 
treachery and many there are killed. 

CHAPTER 29 

Conceming the peace made between Robert Guiscard and his brother 
Roger. 

CHAPTER 30 

Robert Guiscard, repudiating his wife Alberada, takes Sichelgaita. 
CHAPTER 3I 

Robert Guiscard overcomes his brother William before celebrating his wedding. 
CHAPTER 32 

Roger wages war against the Greeks at the fortress of S. Martino. 
CHAPTER 33 

Guiscard and Roger go to assist their brother Geoffrey. 

CHAPTER 34 

After overcoming the fortress of Guillimaco, both brothers make for Calabria. 
CHAPTER 35 
Guiscard is made duke. 

CHAPTER 36 

While Guiscard remains at Reggio, Roger attacks the fortresses of Calabria. 

CHAPTER 37 

How Squillace is captured. 

CHAPTER 38 

How Serlo, son of Tancred, is forced to leave Normandy for Brittany. 
CHAPTER 39 

Conceming the military skills of the same Serlo. 

CHAPTER 40 

Conceming Tancred and the boar. 




BOOK ONE 







I.I. 


Normandy is a particular territory among the regions of Gaul. It was not 
always called Normandy. Formerly it, along with all of its holdings, was a 
part of the royal fisc of the kings of the Franks and was thus referred to only 
under the general ñame of France. This was the case until the time of Rollo, 
a most valiant leader from Norway who was audacious by nature. Around 
him there assembled a great band of valiant knights who, once on the sea, 
considered themselves more of a naval power. Rollo and his men devastated 
Frisia and certain Coastal regions to the west and finally entered the mouth 
of the Seine, where it flows out to the sea, and landed. Penetrating the inte¬ 
rior parts of France by river with his powerful fleet, Rollo took note of the 
pleasantness of this región and chose it to embrace with his love over the 
others through which he had passed. Normandy is most abundant in rivers 
filled with fish and forests filled with game; it is most suitable for falconry. It 
is fertile with wheat and other types of grain, abundant in sheep, and nour- 
ishes many cattle. On account of this, Rollo and his men set out from both 
banks of the river and began to subject the inhabitants of that región to their 
dominión. 


1 . 2 . 

But when the king—we believe it to have been Louis II 10 —who ruled France 
at that time learned that an enemy forcé had invaded the territory under his 
dominión, he was at first very indignant. He gathered his army and ordered 
his men to attack and repel the enemy leader and his men from his territory. 
But when he realized that this could not be done without sacrificing many of 
his own men, the king, apprehensive about the unpredictability of war and 
inclined to spare the blood of his men, took counsel with his lords and 
accepted the terms of peace and Service which were offered to him by 
Rollo . 11 In exchange he granted to [Rollo and his men] as a benefice most of 
the territory that they had invaded. 


10. Actually it was Charles III (the Simple) (898-922). 

11. Charles the Simple recognized Rollo as the duke of Normandy in 911. 
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The territory granted to them stretches from the area of Ponthieu, which lies 
on the eastem edge of Normandy adjacent to the Anglican Sea [that is, the 
English Channel], which lies along the northern coast [of Normandy] extend- 
ing to Britain, the western boundary of the sea. From its southwestem comer 
Normandy is bounded by the región of Maine all the way to Chartres, and 
from Chartres its boundary is marked by Abbeville and Beauvais on up to 
Ponthieu. Rollo received this territory, laid out for him by the king of the 
Franks, as a hereditary fief and distributed it among his own men, in accor- 
dance with his ties to them, reserving the most valuable for his own use. 

Now that we have bricfly touched on the boundaries of the territory, it seems 
useful to say something about the character of this people [the Normans]. 


I *3* 

They are a very shrewd people indeed, quick to avenge injury, scorning the 
fields of their homeland in hope of acquiring something more, avid for profit 
and domination, ready to feign or conceal anything, maintaining a certain 
balance between avarice and largess. In their desire for a good reputation, 
their princes are most liberal in their giving. This is a people that knows 
how to flatter. The Normans are in fact so dedicated to the study of elo- 
quence that you would do well to give heed to their sons as you would to 
rhetoricians. Unless checked by the yoke of justice, they can be most unre- 
strained. They can endure great effort, hunger, and coid when fortune 
requires it. They devote themselves to hunting and falconry. They delight 
in luxury when it comes to horses and to the rest of the tools and costumes 
of war. They gave their land their own ñame: “north” in the English tongue 
refers to a región to the north. Because they carne from the north, they 
called themselves “Normans” and their land “Normandy.” In that province 
there is a city which is called Coutances, in the vicinity of which is an estáte 
called Hauteville. We speculate that this villa was referred to as “high” 
[haute] not so much for the prominence of the hill upon which it sits but as 
an ornen of the most noteworthy deeds and prosperous achievements that 
would be accomplished by those who would inherit it, climbing gradually, 
with the help of God and their own vigor, to the summit of the highest 
honor. For we know of no time, whether in a previous generation or a later 
one, when it pleased divine providence to exalt a line to such a degree. As 
in the case of the promise made to Abraham , 12 this line grew into a great 


12. Génesis 12:2. 
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people, increasing their dominión through the exercise of arms and subject- 
ing the necks of many to their yoke. We will now move on and fill out these 
events bit by bit. 


i* 4 * 

There was a certain knight by the ñame of Tancred 13 of altogether outstand- 
ing lineage, who carne into possession of this villa, bequeathed to him by his 
ancestors according to the laws of heredity. He took as his wife a woman 
splendid in lineage and manners by the ñame of Muriella, from whom he 
had, o ver a legitimate succession of years, five sons who later were to become 
counts: William, that is, the one with the cognomen Iron-Arm, Drogo, 
Humphrey, Geoffrey, and Serlo. 

When their mother died, their father was still a young man; too young to 
remain continent. Because Tancred was a decent man who abhorred inap- 
propriate sexual relations, he entered into marriage a second time, choosing 
to be content with one legitimate wife rather than being stained by the foul 
embrace of concubines. He was thus mindful of the saying of the apostle: 
“Let one take a wife so as to avoid fornicating ,” 14 and that which follows: 
“God will judge fornicators and adulterers .” 15 

The woman whom Tancred took to be his second wife was named Fressenda 
and was the inferior of the first neither in generosity ñor in manners. She 
legitimately bore her husband seven sons who were the equals of their previ- 
ously mentioned brothers in both worth and dignity. We note their ñames 
here. First, there was Robert, called from birth “Guiscard ,” 16 who later 
became the prince of all of Apulia and duke of Calabria, a man of great coun- 
sel, intelligence, largess, and boldness. Second, there was Mauger; third, 
William; fourth, Aubrey; fifth, Humbert; sixth, Tancred; and seventh, Roger 
the youngest, who later became the conqueror and count of Sicily. Their 
mother, rearing her children most carefully and with maternal affection, 
embraced with such love even the children of her husband’s former wife, 
that you would hardly have been able to determine, unless you knew on the 
basis of additional information, which were her own children and which 
were not. As a result she was loved all the more by her husband and was 


13. Tancred of Hauteville (ca. 990-1057). 

14. Apparently based on 1 Corinthians 7:2. 

15. Hebrews 13:4. 

16. “Guiscard” is a Norman word that has been variously translated as “wily,” “cunning,” or 
“weasel.” 
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greatly appreciated by those around her. As the years passed, the infants each 
grew to become boys. And when, one after the other, they reached ado les¬ 
een ce, they began to apply themselves to military training and to horses and 
arms, leaming to defend themselves and to do battle against an enemy. 


I * 5 * 

The sons of Tancred noticed that whenever the ir aging neighbors passed 
away, their heirs would fight amongst themselves for their inheritance result- 
ing in the división of the patrimony—which had been intended to fall to the 
lot of a single heir—into portions that were too small. So the brothers took 
counsel among themselves in order to avoid the same thing happening to 
their descendents. Ultimately they agreed that, since Tancred’s older sons 
were more mature and stronger than their younger [half] brothers, they 
should be the first to leave the country, seeking their fortune in various 
places through the exercise of arms. Ultimately, with the guidance of God, 
they carne to Apulia, a province in Italy . 17 

1.6. 

Hearing that certain disputes had arisen between two most renowned 
princes—that is, between the prince of Capua 18 and the prince of 
Salerno 19 —and had boiled over into open hostilities, the Normans, intend- 
ing to profit militarily from the situation, made their way to Capua—which 
was closer, given the route by which they had come—and offered their Ser¬ 
vices to the Capuan. After they had dwelled there for some time, carrying 
out their assigned tasks with great vigor, they discovered, when the time 
carne to be paid for their Services, that the Capuan prince was stingy. So 
spurning him, they moved on, Crossing over to the Service of the prince of 
Salerno. They were well received by him not only because of their military 
reputation—which had already made them famous throughout Apulia—but 
because they had come over to him after serving his enemy. After the prince 
of Salerno had kindled their loyalty with many gifts, the Normans assailed 
the Capuans with various and frequent attacks, terrorizing the province all 
around them, making it seem as if some pernicious calamity had struck. The 
forces of Salerno, avenging far and wide the injuries done to their prince, 


17. The first of the sons of Tancred appears to have arrived in Italy in 1037 or 1038. 

18. Pandulf IV of Capua (1016-49). 

19. Guaimar IV of Salerno (1027-52). 
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joined in to do the same. They suppressed those who had previously rebelled 
against the prince until everything all around was pacified and quiet. 

The Lombards, a most invidious people, ever suspicious of any honorable 
man, secretly disparaged the Normans in the presence of the prince of 
Salerno, gnawing at their reputation with hostile teeth, suggesting that the 
prince go so far as to drive them away lest they be in a favorable position to 
commit some future crime against him; making him think that this most 
cunning and vigorous people, plotting some treacherous act out of the mal- 
ice of their hearts, would remove the prince from power and shrewdly invest 
themselves with his patrimony. The Lombards easily tumed the prince’s 
heart, filled as it was with such fabrications, against the Normans. But 
although the prince accepted this bad advice and endeavored to do what the 
Lombards recommended, he nonetheless feared the vigor of the Normans 
and did not daré to divulge what he secretly planned to do. 


1 - 7 * 

A man named Maniakes , 20 a Greek by birth, placed by the emperor in Con- 
stantinople over those subject to imperial jurisdiction in Calabria and Apu- 
lia, decided to launch an invasión of Sicily. So he began to assemble rein- 
forcements from all around. Acting on behalf of the emperor, he ordered the 
prince of Salerno, as an imperial ally, to send him those very men whose 
efforts had made him famous in battle against his enemies. Maniakes wanted 
to use these men to assist the holy empire and promised to reward them gen- 
erously. Seeing this as an opportunity to send away the Normans in his Ser¬ 
vice without slighting them, the prince enthusiastically agreed to what had 
been asked of him. In an effort to encourage the Normans to go, he made 
much of the gifts which had been promised to them by Maniakes, enumerat- 
ing them in his own words, even promising to add more of his own. The Nor¬ 
mans, enticed more by what they were being promised than by any desire to 
remove the prince from power, gathered what they needed and reported to 
Maniakes. Maniakes was overjoyed at their arrival, highly confidcnt in the 
valué of their assistance. After securing a fleet, he invaded Sicily with a large 
army. First the army attacked Messina, since it lay near the shore where they 
landed, and forced it to accept terms of surrender. Although the knights who 
were there in Messina were among the most vigorous to be found among the 
Sicilians, when they sallied forth from the city and repeatedly attacked the 


20. George Maniakes, the commander of the Byzantine expedition to Sicily (1038-40). 
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retreating Greeks, they left che city open to an assault by our men [the Ñor- 
mans], who took the opportunity to attack. The Messinans, not yet accus- 
tomed to the vigor of our men, started to resist them bitterly. But when they 
saw themselves harder pressed than usual, they tumed their backs on our 
men and, shrinking from the army of this unfamiliar people, fled to the clos- 
est part of the city as their rear guard gave way. Having conquered the city 
thanks to our men, Maniakes began to reward them and entice the Norman 
army with gifts and promises. Advancing from there to regions deeper within 
Sicily, attacking and subduing everything they encountered, they finally 
carne to Syracuse. Its citizens advanced from the city and fought with Mani- 
akes’ men. A certain arcadius 21 who governed Syracuse, took a stand in a 
way that was most injurious to our men, and inflicted great slaughter. 
William, who was called Iron-Arm, son of Tancred, was outraged at this. 
Launching an attack and rushing against the arcadius, he boldly struck and 
killed him, casting him down with violent forcé. As a result of this deed 
William carne to be regarded with the greatest admiration and praised by the 
Greeks as well as the Sicilians. As many as sixty thousand Sicilians gathered 
and tried to wage war against Maniakes and his men in the región of the city 
of Troina. William, son of Tancred, regarded by the army as fierce and vig- 
orous in battle, preceded the Greeks to the battle and initiated the fight, 
engaging the enemy with no more than his own knights before the Greeks 
could even arrive. Attacking violently, he killed many, put the rest to flight, 
and emerged the victor. The Greeks, arriving at the battlefield while our 
men were still pursuing the enemy, seized the spoils and divided them 
amongst themselves, reserving no portion for our men, who were the ones 
who had wrested them from the enemy. 


1.8. 

When our men, returning from their pursuit of the enemy forces, became 
aware of the injury done to them, they asked Maniakes, through Arduin—an 
Italian who was among us and who had knowledge of the Greek language— 
to explain whether he had simply divided the spoils in a careless manner or 
had done so after diligent deliberation. Maniakes became indignant that the 


31 Geoffrey’s use of arcadius is most likely a Latín transliteration of kaid, an Arabio term for 
a military commander or local govemor. It is not entirely olear from Geoffrey’s use of the term 
whether he understood that the word was a title as opposed to a ñame. Arcadius appears again later 
in the text in reference to the ruler of Palermo (3.33). Michele Amari, Storia dei musulmani de 
Sicilia, 2nd ed., 3 vols., annotated by Cario Alfonso Nallino, Biblioteca Siciliana di Storia, Let- 
teratura, ed Arte (Catania: Romeo Prampolini, 1933-39), 2:386, n. 4. 
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Normans had presumed to contradict his authority, considering it to be his 
to do with the spoils as he liked. Thus he shamed Arduin, ordering him 
beaten with clubs all around the camp with the intention of humiliating our 
people. When Arduin retumed and reported what had happened, our men 
took the news hard and considered rising up against the Greeks. But Arduin, 
barely able to restrain them, offered a more workable plan, to wit, that, he 
would disguise his anger and retum to Maniakes dressed in the most humble 
garb. Then, once Maniakes’ distrust of the Normans had subsided, Arduin 
would seek, from one of Maniakes’ notaries whose friendship he enjoyed, 
written permission to leave by means of which the Normans might freely 
cross over the straits of Faro to any city that they desired. When they had 
agreed on the plan, Maniakes, ignorant of what they were up to, praised the 
benevolence of the soldiers and promised them gifts, all the while laughing 
at them in private with his men. After Arduin had secured the document 
from the notary on the pretext that he had some business with the Calabri- 
ans, our men secretly made their way to Messina by night and safely crossed 
the Straits of Faro. Heading from there toward Apulia, they rushed through 
the countryside devastating Calabria and whatever other areas they knew to 
be under Greek rule, until they arrived in Apulia. Now aware of Prince 
Guaimar’s [of Salerno] deceit, they did not return to him. Instead they 
attacked the entire province [of Apulia], and took counsel on how to subju- 
gate it to themselves. 


i* 9 * 

But the Normans were without any fortification with which to defend them- 
selves from those inhabitants of the province of Apulia who supported Mam- 
alces, so they built a fortress which they named Melfi. The Greeks, who ruled 
that región, assembled a great multitude from Calabria and Apulia, almost 
sixty thousand soldiers, so as to drive the Normans from their territory. They 
began to advance against the no more than five hundred men who were in 
the fortress. They sent an envoy and ordered the garrison to make a choice: 
either yield to them peacefully and retreat from the región unharmed or fight 
with them the very next day. The envoy whom the Greeks sent was sitting 
on a very beautiful horse when a certain Norman by the ñame of Hugh— 
with the cognomen Tudebus—began to stroke the horse and then suddenly 
stmck it on the neck with his bare fist, knocking it senseless to the ground 
with a single blow. This deed—which terrified the Greeks when it was later 
reported to them—was considered by Hugh and his companions to be a mar- 
velous thing. The other Normans hurried to help the Greek envoy to his 
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feet, for he had been thrown to the ground with the horse and, afflicted with 
great fear, was laying senseless on the ground. Dragging the dead horse to a 
certain precipice, the Normans threw it over the edge. Then the Greek, who 
was brought to his senses only after much consolation by the Normans, 
received an even better horse from them on which he returned to his own 
men, telling them to prepare for battle. He related what happened to the 
Greek leaders, who were struck with admiration and fear. They decided to 
keep it to themselves lest their troops, upon hearing what happened, flee in 
their fright. The next morning at daybreak the Normans attacked the oppos- 
ing army . 22 Engaging each other valiantly, both sides fought fiercely. Of the 
sons of Tancred, only William I ron-Aran and Count Drogo 23 were present at 
this battle because their other brothers had not yet followed them to Italy. 
But these two, encouraging the knights who were with them to be bold, all 
the time acting even more valiantly themselves, cut down many of the 
enemy and ultimately put the rest to flight, killing those who found them- 
se Ivés in the rear. The Normans thus won the victory, with many of the 
enemy drowning in their effort to swim across the Olivento River . 24 


Defeated but not yet completely spent, the Greeks encouraged each other in 
turn and again prepared for war. They gathered an even greater army under 
Doukeianos , 25 who had been sent for this reason by the emperor from Con- 
stantinople. The Normans, who were certainly not slow to do battle, has- 
tened to Montepeloso where they valiantly attacked, thus showing that, far 
from fleeing from battle, they sought it out as if they actually desired it. In 
the ensuing confrontation, the Greeks were fighting with unusual valor and 
the Normans were beginning to suffer fatigue due to heavy casualties. 
William at that time suffered from a type of quartan fe ver, the seriousness of 
the illness preventing him from participating in the battle. Reclining nearby 


22. The Battle of Olivento (named for a tributary of the Ofanto) occurred on March 17, 
1041, and was the first of three consecutive victories on the part of the Normans against the 
Greeks. The second took place on May 4 at Montemaggiore on the Ofanto River northeast of 
Melfi. The third happened on September 3 at Montepeloso about fifty kilometers further south. 
Geoffrey describes only the first and third. 

23. At this early stage of the Norman presence in Italy, each of the sons of Tancred is referred 
to indiscriminately as a count (comes) despite the fact that the oldest one at any given time 
enjoyed political precedence over his younger brothers. 

24. A tributary of the Ofanto River. 

25. Michael Doukeianos, the Greek catepan (governor) sent to the región to restore imperial 
authority. 
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he awaited its outcome. But when he saw that his men were fighting less 
valiantly and indeed were about to give way, his indignation and anger made 
him forget all about the illness with which he had been stricken. He took up 
his arms and, raging like a lion, headed right into the midst of the enemy 
forces. Reviving his men with words of encouragement and at the same time 
attacking most valiantly, William put the enemy to flight and killed Dou- 
keianos, the commander of the ir army, like an ox. No longer confident in 
their own strength and believing that their luck had turned, the enemy tried 
to reinforce their defensive positions, not daring to fight the Normans again 
without walls to sepárate them. But even these walls proved insufficient for 
protecting them from the Normans. For afflicting the Greeks with frequent 
raids throughout the surrounding countryside, the Normans tore up the 
vines and olive trees and seized the cattle and sheep and the rest of the 
things that they needed, thus leaving nothing in the vicinity of the Greek 
fortress. Moreover these valiant men attacked the fortifications themselves, 
within which the enemy was trapped. Striking the walls and towers with the 
frequent blows of their machines—which the Normans were most expert at 
making, exhibiting the skills necessary for carrying out the task—they com- 
pletely destroyed them. With the walls smashed and the gates opened, the 
Normans rushed in and seized everything for themselves. The remaining 
fortresses in the surrounding area, recognizing the threat posed by the Ñor- 
mans, spontaneously placed themselves under their authority. 


I.II. 

The younger sons of Tancred, compelled by their youth to remain behind at 
home, leamed, as a result of the news brought back to Normandy, that their 
older brothers, who had ventured to Apulia, were ascending to the heights of 
honor and dominión through their valiant efforts. So as soon as their age 
permitted, the younger brothers followed the older ones, so that in the end 
only two of the siblings were left behind in the homeland, so that the inher- 
itance that was their due would not be alienated from the family. Those leav- 
ing could hardly persuade the remaining ones to stay in Normandy, but ulti- 
mately they succeeded by promising to share those things which they 
expected to acquire in Italy with any of the heirs who might in the future 
make their way to Italy. Because it would prolong this work too much to 
recount in any detail what the Normans achieved in Apulia, let it suffice 
simply to report that to which not only I but indeed the events themselves 
testify: that the Normans subjected to themselves the whole región, domi- 
nating it with their weapons. These indefatigable and generous men en- 
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riched those who followed them with various gifts, horses, arms, and clothes, 
as if they were welcoming their own Brothers; indeed they acted this way not 
only with their blood relations and compatriots, but also with many other 
men from neighboring regions who hoped for some profit. With certain of 
these they generously shared their lands as well, regarding such contingents 
of powerful knights as more important than all the riches of this world. On 
account of which nothing that they began was ever left unfinished. Thus the 
gospel passage which reads, “Give and it will be given to you ,” 26 applied to 
them: the more they gave away in their generosity, the more they gained. 


When the oldest brother, that is, Count William, was finally overeóme by 
illness and died, all of the Normans suffered great sorrow . 27 They doubted 
that they could fmd among themselves another man of such counsel, so vig- 
orous in arms, and so munificent, affable, and accommodating toward his 
own men. After his funeral was celebrated in a most diligent way, with 
appropriately great lamentation, the second of the brothers, Drogo, assumed 
the rule of all of Apulia. He was, to put it succinctly, a man laudable in every 
way. On the advice of the Apulians and Normans, he appointed his brother 
Humphrey Abelard, a most prudent man, as count, installing him in the 
fortress which is called Lavello. He placed Robert Guiscard in Calabria , 28 
assigning to him a fortress in the Crati Valley, in a place which is called 
Scribla, with the task of waging war against the people of Cosenza and those 
who were still rebelling in Calabria. 


1 * I 3 * 

The Lombards of Apulia, always a most perfidious people, secretly conspired to 
commit an act of treason whereby all of the Normans throughout Apulia 
would be killed on the same day. When that day arrived, Count Drogo, who 
was residing at the fortress of Mons Oleum—which, in its corrupted form, is 
referred to as Montolium by the local inhabitants 29 —was heading to church at 


26. Luke 6:38. 

27. William died in late 1045 or early 1046. 

28. Robert seems to have come to Italy in the wake of his brother William’s death, in any case 
before February 1049, when Pandulf IV of Capua (1016-49)— one of Robert’s earliest “employ- 
ers”—died. 

29. Either modem-day Montella (Pontieri, De rebus gestis, p. 14) or Montillaro, near Bovino 
(Loud, Age of Robert Guiscard, p. 115). 
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daybreak, as was his custom. As he entered the church, a man hiding behind 
the door by the ñame of Riso—bound to the court by oath and the godfather 
of his child 3 °—violated his fealty and met Drogo with the sword. Drogo died, 
along with many of his men, only a few being able to flee . 31 This same act of 
treason resulted in the deaths of many others in various parts of Apulia. 

Though upset by the death of his brother, Humphrey Abelard appropriated 
the honor of ruling for himself and hastened to each of the fortresses that his 
brother had held. Securing the allegiance of those Normans who had man- 
aged to evade the dangers of this act of treachery, he rose up to avenge the 
death of his brother. After attacking for some time the fortress where his 
brother had been killed, he finally conquered it. Humphrey then afflicted his 
brother’s murderer, as well as those who had conspired with him, with vari- 
ous tortures, thus quenching with their blood at least some of the anger and 
pain in his heart. 


M 4 - 

But the Apulians, who had not yet exhausted their treachery, sent envoys in 
secret to Pope Leo 32 inviting him to come to Apulia with an army. They 
reminded him, first of all, that Apulia appropriately fell under his jurisdiction 
since it had been under the authority of the church of Rome in the time of 
his predecessors. Secondly, they offered themselves to him as an auxiliary 
forcé. Finally they claimed that the Normans were cowardly, weak, and few 
in number. Though typically a most prudent man, Leo was overeóme with 
ambition, as was his wont. So having received an army of Germans that the 
emperor 33 had sent to assist him, he entered Apulia, trusting in the assis- 
tance of the Lombards. Count Humphrey, deciding—to his credit—that he 
would rather end his Ufe in honor than be deprived of it in shame, mobilized 
his army and boldly advanced toward the enemy. Once he had arranged his 
battle line, he launched an attack . 34 From the very first, he acted so 
bravely—as was his custom—that the Lombards, terrified, tried to save 
themselves by fleeing, leaving the Germans alone in the midst of the fight. 
The Germans fought valiantly, having no hope of refuge except in their 
arms, but they were overeóme by the Normans, who slaughtered practically 
every one of them. The pope, seeking asylum in flight, withdrew as a refugee 


30. C ompater. 

31. Drogo died on August 10, 1051. 

32. Leo IX (1048-54). 

33. Henry III (1039-56). 

34. The famous Battle of Civitate, which occurred on June 18, 1053. 
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to a nearby city in the province of the Capitanata which is called Civitate. 
The opposing army pursued him and besieged him there. They set up ram- 
parts, prepared machines for assaulting the town, and terrified the inhabi- 
tants with threats, so as to forcé them to hand over the pope. The towns- 
people, as always most perfidious, would entertain no accord that served the 
pope’s interests unless they were themselves protected, so they expelled him 
through the gate. Receiving him, the opposing knights prostrated them- 
selves at his feet with great devotion on account of their reverence for the 
holy Román see, seeking the pope’s indulgence and benediction. They 
escorted him to that very place where the army had set up its camp and tents, 
and served him with great humility. The pope, accepting the rightful benev- 
olence of these men with gratitude, conferred on them his blessing and his 
indulgence for their offenses. He also conceded to them all the land that 
they had conquered—as well as any that they might acquire in the future in 
the regions of Calabria and Sicily—as a hereditary fief from St. Peter to be 
held by Humphrey and his heirs. 35 This occurred in about the year 1053. 


!♦! 5 - 

It was Count Humphrey’s pleasure to escort the pope with honor as far as he 
wished back toward Rome. 36 When the pope granted him permission to 
leave, Humphrey returned to Apulia and found that the entire región was 
peaceful and obedient to him. He ruled it for a long time and in such tran- 
quillity that scarcely at any time during his reign could there even be found 
a thief or a robber or anyone for that matter who dared to disobey his orders. 
He made his two brothers counts: Mauger was named count of the Capi- 
tanata and William count of the Principate. But when Mauger died and left 
his entire county to his brother William, William in turn bestowed it on his 
beloved brother Geoffrey. 


I.l6. 


While Robert Guiscard was residing at Scribla and vigorously assailing the 
Calabrians, he realized that his men were suffering from disease on account 
of the unfamiliar climate in that particular región. At length he decided to 


35. Despite Geoffrey’s insistence that the Normans approached the pope with appropriate 
humility, they clearly used their military advantage to extract from Leo recognition of their con' 
quests in Southern Italy. The Normans would officially become papal vassals six years later as a 
result of the Treaty of Melfi (1059). 

36. Leo returned to Rome in March 1054. 
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pulí out of Scribla, not because he was turning his back on the enemy like 
some coward, but because he wanted to find a healthier place for his men. By 
occupying the fortress known as S. Marco, 37 he brought himself even closer 
to the enemy, indeed into their very midst. After fortifying S. Marco, how- 
ever, Guiscard could not find any food to bring into it, since the people who 
lived in the vicinity had taken everything they had to the next fortress so 
that it would not be pilfered by the Normans. One evening the steward who 
presided over everything in Guiscard’s household asked him what he and his 
knights were going to eat in the morning, pointing out that they had neither 
food ñor money, and that even if they did have money, there was no place 
where they could safely go to buy food with it. Now Guiscard had with him 
sixty men, called Slavs, 38 who were familiar with the entire province of Cal¬ 
abria. By giving them gifts and promising them even more in the future, he 
had practically transformed them into brothers, so loyal were they to him. 
He inquired of them whether they knew of any place in the area where booty 
could be taken. They told him that they were aware of a great quantity of 
booty in the deep valleys on the other side of the high mountains, accessible 
by means of a very precipitous path; but they warned him that it could not 
be extracted without great risk. Robert is said to have responded in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Are you so anxious to protect me that you would allow us 
all to be afflicted with hunger? In the interests of acquiring food, a risky ven- 
ture must be attempted regardless of the danger. For we know that those who 
attempt such a thing sometimes come away in triumph, but no one ever wins 
any praise for starving to death. Onward,” he said, “thieves of the night! The 
drunkenness of the Calabrians has rendered them less vigilant. For they, cel- 
ebrating this day as a holiday, have given themselves over to feasting and 
drinking. Go and I will follow you with armed knights.” Then, with his bed 
prepared, according to the plan he had already made, Robert got up in the 
middle of the night without anyone knowing and, disguising himself with 
poor clothes and the kind of shoes that the Slavs wear in place of boots so 
that he would look like those who were heading off, joined them. Thus 
attired, the count passed the night without them knowing he was there, say- 
ing not a word to any of them lest they discover his true identity and become 
excited. For although they were all on the same side, he still did not trust 
them completely. When the Slavs arrived at the place where the booty was 
located and began gathering whatever they found before them, Guiscard 


37. S. Marco Argentano. 

38. As Loud notes (Age of Robert Guiscard, pp. m, 216), there were Slavic colonies in South¬ 
ern Italy at the time. There were also Slavs in Sicily: Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.15. 
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encouraged them, by repeatedly jumping up and shaking his javelin, to has- 
ten their return. But just before dawn those whose goods were being taken 
realized what was happening and advanced with two hundred knights in an 
effort to recover the booty. Guiscard, seeing the enemy forces approach and 
hearing his men bravely encouraging one another not to surrender the booty 
they had collected, finally revealed who he was in an effort to make them 
bolder. He called out to them: “I am a partner in your toil. You will endure 
no danger without me. Be strong of spirit and let us rise up against the 
enemy. For trusting in God and fortune, we shall easily prevail.” Having said 
this, he rushed at the enemy with the greatest fury. He fought and emerged 
the victor, having killed many, captured others, and put the rest to flight. 
After seizing the spoils of victory, he transformed the foot soldiers into a cav- 
alry. 39 When everything was secure, Robert headed back, leading the cap- 
tives away with him, with a few others in the rear to carry the booty. [Back 
at the fortress of S. Marco, Robert’s] knights could see, now that it was light, 
soldiers approaching the fortress and suspected them to be the enemy. Not 
knowing where their lord Robert was, they looked for him, shouting all 
around the camp. Unable to find him, they were confused not knowing what 
they should do. Nevertheless, they boldly advanced from the fortress, has- 
tening to meet those whom they suspected to be the enemy. Then Guiscard, 
using his spurs to urge on the horse upon which he was seated, rushed toward 
them calling out “Guiscard” in a loud voice. Recognizing him, they were all 
overjoyed at his presence and his good fortune. They admonished him 
greatly, however, for having undertaken such a thing, and he was wamed 
never to do it again, lest fortune, which was now smiling upon him, be 
tempted to grant a less favorable outcome in the future. Thus enriching his 
fortress with the booty he had won as well as with the ransom that he had 
extracted from the captives, Robert was able to afflict the Calabriaos with 
more frequent attacks. 


I-I7- 

It should not be passed over in silence how Robert Guiscard once captured 
Peter of Tira, a resident of Bisignano. Peter was a very rich Citizen who, 
because he excelled in judgment and virtue, was chosen by the citizens of 
Bisignano to serve as their governor. Peter and Robert were in the habit of 
meeting together quite often, by mutual agreement, to discuss the many con- 
troversies that aróse between their men. When Guiscard realized that Peter 
was very wealthy and that he ruled over the others in the fortified town, he 


39. That ís, by distributing the horses that had been seized to those Slavs who had been on foot. 
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began to consider in his mind how he might be able to obtain Bisignano and 
take Peter’s money for himself. He turned this matter over in his mind for a 
long time and took counsel with his men. Finally, on a day in which there 
was no truce to restrain him, Robert was to meet Peter as usual in a field out- 
side of the fortress so that the two could talk. Seeing that Peter had come out 
with a large number of men, Robert sent ahead by messenger, letting Peter 
know that he did not want to meet in the midst of such a multitude lest there 
arise a disturbance over some matter between them; that instead the two of 
them should move their respective retinues off into the distance on either 
side so that Peter and Robert could come together and speak halfway 
between them. Now Guiscard had informed his men ahead of time as to what 
he planned to do so that he could summon their help quickly if need be. 
Acceding to Guiscard’s request, and taking no precautions for himself, Peter 
sent his men a long way off and hastened to meet Guiscard at the spot in the 
middle. After reminiscing and speaking with each other for some time, the 
two men rose to depart. Taking note of Peter’s great size and weight, and yet 
remaining confident about his own strength, Robert—who was by nature 
most presumptuous in everything that he did, undertaking great tasks with 
audacity—grabbed Peter around his waist and began to carry him over his 
shoulder toward his own men. The retinues both rushed forward, the men of 
Bisignano to free Peter and the Normans to help their lord, as Guiscard 
brought the weakly resisting Peter toward his own men, sometimes carrying 
him, sometimes rolling him, and sometimes dragging him. The Calabrians, 
despairing of Peter’s chances and not inclined to fight with the Normans on 
his behalf, fled, seeking refuge in the fortress of Bisignano. The Normans, 
rejoicing as if they had won a victory, took Peter with them to the fortress of 
S. Marco where, after he had been detained in captivity for some time, he 
paid a remarkably large ransom to free himself. Peter was not, however, able 
to surrender the fortress of Bisignano because its citizens would not allow him 
to. Well aware of such instances of craftiness on Guiscard’s part, the Calabri- 
ans, a most cowardly people, all trembled before him. Indeed they said that 
while there were others more powerful than he, there was no one who could 
be compared to him in the exercise of either arms or wits. 

After receiving such a large amount of money, Guiscard strengthened his 
men’s fidelity toward him by abundantly rewarding them. He launched 
attacks against the Calabrians, assailing the inhabitants of Bisignano, 
Cosenza, and Martirano with daily attacks, and forcing the adj acent región 
to enter into a peace treaty with him, that is, a pact whereby they retained 
their fortresses while paying tribute and rendering some sort of Service to 
Robert. This agreement was secured with oaths and hostages. 
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1.18. 

Count Humphrey, who was most gloriously governing Apulia in remarkable 
peace, was stricken with an illness and—painful though it is to relate—he 
died. 4 ° Hearing this, Guiscard, who at that time was residing at S. Marco, 
made his way in haste to Apulia with great sorrow in his soul. Received by 
the most powerful men of the land, he was made lord and count of everyone 
in the place of his brother. 41 Arranging his affairs and reconciling all of Apu- 
lia to himself in peace, Robert could not forget what he had first conceived 
in his soul [i.e., the conquest of Calabria]. Now that he had been strength- 
ened with greater authority and empowered with greater might, that is, now 
that he had a sufficient number of soldiers, he dedicated himself again to 
completing what he had begun. Mobilizing his army and preparing every- 
thing necessary for the expedition, he directed his forces toward Calabria. 
Crossing through the región of Cosenza and Martirano, he remained next to 
the hot springs above the river called Lamita for two days so that the army, 
exhausted from the harsh journey, could refresh itself and quickly reconnoi- 
ter the area. From there he made his way to the fortress which is called Squil- 
lace, extending his journey along the seashore un til he carne to Reggio. 
There he studied the situation for three days, and when he realized that nei- 
ther threats ñor promises would sway the citizens of Reggio, he prepared to 
retum to Apulia where certain matters required his attention. As he 
retreated, Nicastro, Maida, and Canalea 42 carne to terms and surrendered 
themselves to his authority. 


i*i9* 

Roger, Robert’s younger brother, whose tender age combined with the love of 
his parents had, up to this point, kept him at home [in Normandy], now fob 
lowed his brothers and made his way to Apulia. Guiscard was overjoyed at his 
arrival and welcomed him with appropriate honor. Roger was a most hand- 
some youth, lofty in stature with an elegant body. He was eloquent in his 
speech, shrewd in his deliberation, thoughtful in his arrangement of things to 
be done, cheerful and affable toward everyone, mighty and fierce in war. On 
the basis of these talents he became, in a very short time, worthy of every 
grace. Because he was an ambitious man and, as is typical of such young men, 


40. Humphrey died in 1057. Loud, Age of Robert Guiscard, p. 123. 

41. Geoffrey Malaterra fails to mention, at this point anyway, that Robert secured the alie- 
giance of the Norman lords at the expense of Humphrey’s young son Abelard who would later as 
an adult assert his claim to the duchy. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.4. 

42. Precise location unclear. 
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desirous of praise, he allied himself with other such men whenever possible, 
willingly and generously sharing everything that he had with them. 

Guiscard, wanting to test the military daring and steadfastness of his brother, 
sent him to Calabria with only sixty knights to make war against many thou- 
sands of the enemy. Boldly setting out, Roger set up camp high on the moun¬ 
ta ins of Vibona so that, being visible from far and wide, he might more eas- 
ily frighten the people in the surrounding area. As a result, the inhabitants 
of every city and fortress in that province as well as those of the Saline Val- 
ley were terrified and sent envoys to sue for peace. Offering many gifts, they 
timidly surrendered their strong fortresses to Roger’s Service and carne to 
terms with him, binding themselves with oaths and hostages. 


1 . 20 . 

So with the territory reorganized, as per Roger’s wishes, in fidelity to him and 
to his brother, he sent, by means of envoys, a large amount of money that he 
had received along with news of his accomplishments to his brother in Apu- 
lia. Then Roger most attentively strengthened the fortress called Nicefola 43 
with towers and ramparts, garrisoning it with armed knights and stocking it 
with the necessary supplies. 

Guiscard was overjoyed when he received the money that his brother had 
sent to him and leamed of his brother’s vigor. Wanting to speak with him in 
person, he asked Roger to come to Apulia right away. Taking only six 
knights with him and leaving the rest to defend the fortress and to keep pres- 
sure on the province lest its people engage in some act of treachery in his 
absence, Roger went to his brother in Apulia. After being well received by 
him, the two recounted their successes in tum and were delighted by their 
conversation together. 


1 . 21 . 

Roger remained with his brother, as they conferred together and prepared 
those things which were necessary for a new military expedition. Then they 
crossed the mountains of Calabria, heading toward Reggio with a large army 
made up of knights and foot soldiers. When they carne to the Saline Valley, 
Guiscard heard that the people of Reggio had taken everything in the way of 
food from the surrounding area and closed it all up within their city, leaving 
nothing outside that the army could use. Foreseeing that the lack of food 


43. Precise location unclear. 
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would hinder their siege of the city, Guiscard sent his brother Roger with 
three hundred soldiers on a plundering expedition in the direction of the 
fortress of Gerace, diligently directing him to bring to the army at Reggio 
whatever he might be able to seize in the way of supplies. For his part Robert, 
advancing straight ahead, pressed on to set up his siege of Reggio. 


1 . 22 . 

Eager to carry out what he had been commanded to do, for the sake of his 
brother and the entire army, Roger, like a faithful and busy bee, traversed the 
highest peaks and the deepest valleys, and returned to the main army heav- 
ily laden with booty. The abundant supplies restored them just as they were 
all about to give out. But in the end Guiscard, seeing that he had made little 
progress and that his army would be impeded by the harsh winter, finally 
lifted the siege and, after giving his men permission to leave, departed with 
a few men for Maida to pass the winter. 


I.23. 

When Roger did not have the means to be generous with his knights and 
they became impertinent in the demands that they made of him, Roger 
asked for more money from his brother. But although Guiscard was generous 
with the rest of his men, he decided, on the advice of wicked men, to be 
more stingy with Roger than was his custom. For Guiscard realized that 
young knights all over Apulia were beginning to ally themselves more 
closely to Roger than to himself on account of Roger’s vigor. As a result 
Robert wanted to forcé Roger, out of poverty, to remain contení with only a 
few men so that Guiscard would have no reason to fear Roger becoming 
haughty and tuming against him. But when Roger, a man of great heart, reab 
ized that he was being treated by his brother as if he were ignoble or unwor- 
thy—when in fact he had ascended step by step to great heights with the 
help of his good fortune—he angrily parted with Robert and withdrew to 
Apulia. 


I.24. 

Hearing this, his brother William, that is, the count of the Principate, sent 
envoys inviting Roger to come to him and to accept joint rule of the territory 
that he controlled, assuring Roger that he wanted to hold nothing indepen- 
dently of him beyond his own wife and children. Upon his arrival, Roger was 
received with the honor that was his due. After remaining with William for 
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some time, Roger finally received from him a fortress called Scalea. From 
there Roger was able to conduct many raids against Guiscard, laying waste 
the región all around. When this was reported to Guiscard, he mobilized his 
army and went to besiege Scalea, tearing up the olive trees and vines adja- 
cent to the city. But William, assailing Guiscard’s soldiers in battle with fre- 
quent attacks by his strong forces, reduced them in number. Realizing that 
he was making little headway against the fortress and that he was losing more 
of his men each day, Guiscard took counsel and decided to retreat from the 
place, lest he sustain more serious injury. 


I.25. 

Not long after this, Robert and Roger made peace between themselves via 
intermediaries. On the invitation of his brother, Roger entered his brother’s 
Service with the sixty knights who were faithful to him. During this period of 
time Roger suffered from great poverty and was sustained in large part by the 
larceny of his squires. We do not say this to shame him. We have up to this 
point recorded humiliating and disgraceful things about him—in accordance 
with his own instructions 44 —so that it might be made clear to all how labo- 
riously and with what great difficulty he managed to climb from the very 
depths of poverty to the highest summit of riches and honor. Roger had a 
certain squire by the ñame of Blettinam, from whom he kept nothing, whom 
he would tell what to steal. Indeed Roger was so poor when he was young— 
though he would of course become a very rich count later on—that when he 
wanted some horses that he had seen at a certain house in Melfi, he per- 
suaded Blettinam to go with him and lead the horses away in an act of noc¬ 
turnal theft. 


I. 2 Ó. 

For a period of two months, Roger zealously fulfilled his Service to his 
brother. Yet when he received from Robert nothing by way of recompense 
for himself or for his men except for one horse, it was as if Roger understood 
Sallust’s proverb innately without ever having read it: “It is useless to strive, 
earning nothing but reproach with such exhausting efforts; in the end it is 
the height of folly,” 45 because it is essential that one also be well served by 
good fortune—which had not up to this point been well disposed toward 
Roger. After exchanging many words with his brother, Roger renounced the 


44. This passage suggests that Roger had an active hand in shaping Geoffrey’s historical project. 

45. Adapted from Sallust, Jugurthine War 3. 
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agreement that they had worked out between themselves and returned to 
Scalea. That very same night, Roger sent his knights in the fortress of Naren- 
ció 46 out to plunder the area around Guiscard’s fortresses, and they despoiled 
the province. While Roger waited at Scalea for those whom he had sent out 
on the plundering expedition, a certain Bervenis, arriving from Melfi, 
reported that some merchants from Amalfi, laden with valuables, were pass- 
ing not far from the fortress on their way from Amalfi to Melfi. Hearing the 
news, Roger was overjoyed. Jumping on his horse, he hurried off with only 
thirteen knights to intercept the merchants, whom he found between Gesu- 
aldo and Carbonaria. 47 He captured them there and led them back to Scalea. 
Seizing everything that they had with them, he made them ransom them- 
selves. Strengthened with this wealth, he distributed it generously, securing 
for himself the Services of one hundred knights. He used them to tear all of 
Apulia apart with frequent raids. Roger thus gave Robert such cause for con¬ 
cern that he forgot all about completing his conquest of Calabria, since he 
seemed on the verge of losing what he had acquired up to that point. 


I.27. 

In the year 1058 there was a great disaster, a heaven-sent scourge from an 
angry God, made necessary—or so we believe—by our sins. It afflicted the 
entire province of Calabria for three months—that is, March, April, and 
May—to the point that, seeing that death was imminent in three different 
forms, scarcely anyone figured that he would succeed in evading all three of 
these dangers, raging so furiously at the same time, when any one of them 
alone was enough to endanger his Ufe. The first of these threats was the rag- 
ing sword of the Normans that spared virtually no one. 48 The second was the 
famine that consumed the weak, once their strength had been exhausted. 
The third was the stroke of disease that, spreading horribly, permitted virtu¬ 
ally no one to escape untouched, rushing about like a fire raging freely in a 
dry cañe field. Even those who had money had nothing to spend it on. Some, 
who ultimately bemoaned their own ingenuity, sold their very children into 
slavery for a trifle, then when they tried to spend it on something that they 
could use for food they found nothing to buy. Having thus sold their children 
in vain, they were tortured by yet a fourth calamity, their pain being exacer- 
bated by their loss. Eating fresh meat without any bread caused dysentery 


46. Precise location unclear. 

47. Precise location unclear. 

48. This is an interesting shift in perspective about the Norman occupation of Southern Italy, 
which I explore in the introduction. 
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which proved deadly to many; others it rendered splenetic. 49 This distressing 
situation even forced the suspensión of the Lenten fast, decreed by the holy 
and religious fathers of the church, to the point where the fast was violated 
even by those who had previously seemed upright, for they permitted them- 
selves, in the little time that they had left, to eat not only milk and cheese 
but meat as well. The sterility of the land took away the fresh greens that 
they were accustomed to using for food. When they were found and eaten, 
they seemed to do more harm than good, withered as they were by a certain 
hoarfrost in the pestilential air. The people tried to make bread out of river 
grass and the bark of certain trees, along with chestnuts, and the nuts of Ital- 
ian oaks and holm oaks, called glandes [acoms], which they took from the 
pigs, dried, ground into meal, and mixed with a little millet. Uncooked roots, 
eaten only with salt, caused the stomach to swell and the face to grow palé, 
hindering the vital functions. Mothers, moved by pity, were reduced to a 
kind of shameless violence, snatching such food from the mouths of their 
own children rather than administering it to them. The people were afflicted 
by this threefold scourge until the arrival of the next harvest. But as it turned 
out when hunger was finally staved off by the coming of new crops, the sword 
of mortality became even sharper. For the people immoderately replenished 
their bodies, which had been so emptied by hunger and as a result had 
become unused to food. The more intemperately they partook of the abun- 
dant and unaccustomed food, the more they endangered themselves. 

1.28. 

When the Calabrians, always a most perfidious sort, realized that because of 
the dissension between the two brothers no one was coming to check up on 
them, they began to shake off the yoke of the Normans, rendering neither 
the Service ñor the tribute that they had sworn to provide. Under the guise 
of fidelity they planned an act of treason. Taking over the fortress of Nicas- 
tro, they killed in a single day all sixty Normans who had been left behind to 
defend it. 


I.29. 

When news of this reached Guiscard, he realized that he was losing Calabria 
and that all of Apulia was in turmoil. So he summoned his brother through 
his envoys and made peace with him, granting to him half of all Calabria 


49. A word for “irritable” or “ill-tempered” inspired by Aristotelian explanations for human 
moods and dispositions. 
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from the range of mountains between Mt. Nichifolo 50 and Mt. Squillace, 
which had already been taken, to Reggio, which at that time they were about 
to acquire. 


í. 3 °. 

After this, Robert Guiscard, not wanting to viólate canonical sanctions, dis- 
solved his marriage to his wife Alberada on the grounds of consanguinity. 51 
Distinguished by her family, having come from an excellent line, she had 
given him a son by the ñame of Mark, also known as Bohemond. Robert 
then joined himself in matrimony to Sichelgaita, the daughter of Guaimar, 
the ruler of Salemo. 52 


i-3i- 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1058, before Robert and Sichel- 
gaita were united, Robert committed his betrothed to the care of his brother 
Roger so that he could fulfill his vow to Gisulf, 53 the brother of the young 
woman, by destroying two fortresses which his own brother William, count 
of the Principate, had established in Gisulf s territory, and from which Gisulf 
had been attacked many times. Then Guiscard returned to Mclfi and 
solemnly celebrated his wedding. 


I.32. 

After these things had been done, Roger turned Scalea over to his brother 
William as an act of gratitude. 54 He was then summoned by Guiscard and 
made his way to Calabria. Taking control of Mileto, which was given to him 
by his brother as a hereditary possession, Roger began to do battle all around 
him with the rebellious Calabrians. One day, in the year of the Incarnation 
of the Lord 1059, while Roger was attacking the fortress of Oppido, the 
bishop of Cassano and the praesopus (which, in Latin, we refer to as the prae- 


50. Precise location unclear. 

51. Alberada of Buonalbergo was the aunt of Gerard of Buonalbergo, an Apulian magnate. It 
is not clear how she was related to Robert. 

52. The daughter of Guaimar IV (1027-52). This marriage strengthened the parvenú 
Robert’s position vis-á-vis the local Lombard powers. 

53. Gisulf II (1052-77) of Salerno, the son and successor of Guaimar IV and the brother of 
Robert’s new wife Sichelgaita. 

54. Presumably in compensation for losing the two fortresses that Robert had destroyed. 
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positus ) 55 of Gerace assembled a great army and launched an attack on the 
fortress of S. Martino, located in the Saline Valley. When this had been 
reported to Roger, he lifted the siege of Oppido and hastened at full speed to 
the place where he had heard the opposing army would be. Launching his 
attack, he surrounded the enemy so that scarcely anyone was permitted to 
escape. Roger made all of his men rich with the spoils, horses, and weapons 
that they won. As a result of this, Calabria, while not yet completely obedi- 
ent to Roger, nonetheless trembled from his proximity and did not daré pro- 
voke him as often as before. 


i-33- 

Geoffrey, the count of the Capitanata, asked his brother Robert Guiscard to 
come and assist him against those who were resisting him in the región called 
Tetium, 56 which had risen in rebellion after Geoffrey had begun to extend 
the boundaries of his dominión. Having great confidence in Roger’s vigor, 
Robert in turn asked Roger to come to him as quickly as possible and accom- 
pany him on the expedition. Upon receiving the invitation and recognizing 
Geoffrey’s need, Roger hastened to offer his assistance to his brother despite 
the fact that he was busy dealing with his own concerns, for it was always his 
custom to treat the interests of his friends as if they were his own. Mobilizing 
their armies, Robert and Roger directed their forces to assist their brother, 
attacking and capturing the fortress of Guillimaco. 57 They took Walter, the 
commander of the fortress, captive to Apulia, and there they had his eyes put 
out so that he would never again prove troublesome to their brother, as 
might well have been the case later on had he been released from captivity 
with his eyesight. Walter had a sister who was taken into captivity with him. 
She is said to have been so beautiful that, whenever she entered the sea to 
bathe, or put her legs in some river to test the water, the fish, lured by the 
whiteness of her skin, would swim up so cióse to her that they could be 
caught by hand. 


I *34- 


After taking the fortress of Guillimaco with the help of his brothers, Count 
Geoffrey boldly did battle throughout the province of Teatina. 58 Robert 


55. Praesopus comes from the Greek word for commander. 

56. In the province of Abruzzo. 

57. Precise location unclear. 

58. Chieti in the province of Abruzzo. 
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Guiscard withdrew to Calabria with his brother Roger, and there he 
arranged a great many things in his own and his brother’s interests and went 
on a plundering expedition all the way to Reggio. Roger remained in Cal¬ 
abria while Guiscard retumed to Apulia to pass the winter. 

When winter was over, Guiscard bumed with an ardent desire to obtain Reg- 
gio. After diligently preparing the provisions as well as the other things that 
would be needed, he assembled a great army—in the year of the Incamation 
of the Lord 1059—and carne to Calabria. Taking his brother Roger with 
him, Guiscard set out during the harvest season and besieged Reggio. As the 
people of Reggio valiantly defended themselves, fighting as if for their very 
lives, both brothers earnestly exhorted their men, inciting them to attack 
the fortress. Whenever they attacked the enemy, the brothers accomplished 
much, militarily speaking. Roger placed himself in front of his men at every 
assault, so that it could never be said that he was protecting himself while 
encouraging his men to fight. With his strong spear, Roger cast to the ground 
and killed a very powerful man with an enormous body who had been afflict- 
ing the army of the Normans with many insults, a man whom everyone 
feared as if he were a giant. After this one had been killed in this way, the 
others inside the fortress were terrified. When they saw the siege machines 
being pulled up toward it, they lost confidence in their own strength and 
carne to terms. The two who seemed to rule over the others were permitted 
to leave the city with all of their men. The rest subjected themselves to Nor¬ 
man dominión, as they surrendered the city to them. The two former rulers 
of Reggio withdrew to the fortress of Squillace. 


1-35* 

With the acquisition of Reggio, Robert Guiscard had brought to fruition his 
longtime goal and was made duke with triumphant glory. 59 Expressing his 
great gratitude and compensating his brother and the rest of his army for 
their Service, having attained the height of honor with their help, he sent his 
brother and his army to all the cities and fortresses of the surrounding región 
so that they might be made subject to his rule, while he himself rested from 
his labors in the city of Reggio. 


59. Geoffrey makes no mention of the famous papal investiture of the Normans at Melfi in 
1059. See Loud, Age of Robert Guiscard, pp. 188-91, for a discussion of this matter and a transía- 
tion of the oath of fealty that Robert swore to the Román See. 
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I.36. 

Roger, by no means unversed in this art, directed his army wisely, and within 
a short period of time he had secured the allegiance of eleven very strong 
fortresses, sometimes by instilling fear with his threats, other times by offer- 
ing the encouragement of his promises. In the end there was not one fortress 
in all of Calabria that dared to resist, with the exception of Squillace, which 
was held by those who had left Reggio. 


«•37* 

Roger began to besiege the town of Squillace, but when he saw that it was 
not possible to capture it quickly and that his army was adversely affected by 
the tedium of the effort, he built a kind of fortification in front of the city 
gate for a number of his knights, so that they could continué to harass Squil- 
lace. Stocking it with whatever these knights needed, Roger released the rest 
of the army from the expedition. When the leaders who had come to Squil- 
lace from Reggio were unable to bear it any longer, seeing themselves so 
afflicted by those whom Roger had placed in the new fortification, they got 
on board a ship one night and fled to Constantinople. Having summoned 
Roger, the people of Squillace made peace and surrendered their fortress in 
the year of the Lord 1059. Thus all of Calabria, lying quietly before the eyes 
of the duke Guiscard and his brother Roger, was still. 


1.38. 

But, lest anyone think that those brothers who did not come to Apulia with 
the others were any less valiant than those who did, and that they had stayed 
behind in Normandy for that reason, we should say something about Serlo. 
Regarded as a most praiseworthy knight, Serlo once suffered injury from a 
certain powerful man and killed him in revenge. Not wanting to bear the 
wrath of Count Robert 6 °—son of Richard II 61 and father of William, 62 that 
most renowned king of the English—Serlo left Normandy for Brittany. 
When he had dwelled there for some time, securing everyone’s goodwill by 
virtue of his vigor, he sued Count Robert for peace through his envoys. Fail- 
ing to obtain it, he afflicted Normandy with many raids. 


60. Robert I, duke of Normandy (1027-35). 

61. Richard II, duke of Normandy (996-1026). 

62. William I, duke of Normandy (1035-87) and king of England (1066-87). 
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i-39- 

This same Count Robert was once besieging a fortress on the border between 
France and Normandy called Tilliéres. 63 In the course of the siege a certain 
French soldier would leave the fortress every day and challenge the knights 
of the Norman army to man-to-man combat. Indeed he managed to kill 
many of them in this manner. The count, fearing further injury to his men, 
forbade anyone to go forth to meet the challenger, thus giving them the 
excuse that they were avoiding this danger not out of fear but because their 
leader had prohibited it. When this situation was reported to Serlo in Brit- 
tany, where he was dwelling at the time, he was unable to bear this shame to 
his people and carne to Tilliéres accompanied by only two squires from his 
retinue. At dawn he offered to engage the challenger in man-to-man combat 
before the gates of the fortress and waited there on horseback, leaning on his 
spear. The one who had been killing the others became indignant. With 
great fury, he rushed forward—splendid in his armor—on his bellowing 
horse. He asked the ñame of his challenger and advised him to withdraw 
from that place and save his life. Serlo revealed his identity but refused to 
withdraw. Instead he attacked most valiantly, and he who had cast down 
others was himself cast down by Serlo’s powerful spear. Thus Serlo emerged 
the victor to the glory of the Normans while many from both sides looked 
on, not knowing who he was. He cut off his opponent’s head and placed it on 
his lance. Passing through the middle of the Norman camp without saying a 
word to any of his people, he hastened to return to Brittany. The count sent 
an envoy ordering him to find out who this man was and to have him 
brought to him. The envoy told the count that it was Serlo, son of Tancred, 
and that he had come from Brittany for the sake of casting off French domin¬ 
ión from his people. He also told him that Serlo had once offended the 
prince and had willingly become an exile from his homeland when ordered 
to do so—even though this had impoverished him—and was waiting for the 
day when the prince’s anger would subside. The count, moved by pity and 
not wanting to be without the Services of such a man any longer, summoned 
Serlo to him. Rushing to meet him upon his arrival, the count expressed his 
gratitude and cheerfully embraced him. He restored all that Serlo had lost 
and added a wife who had many possessions of her own. Henceforth Serlo 
became one of the count’s most intimate associates. 


63. Tilliéres-sur-Avre, just south of Évreux. 
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1.40. 

It would by no means be out of place here to say something appropriate in 
memory of Tancred, the father of such sons as these. As a youth he was 
devoted to military exercises, wandering among the courts of various princes 
in various regions. Avid for praise, he accomplished many things with his 
vigor and profited from the great renown that he eamed. One day, at a time 
when Tancred was a member of the household of Richard II, 64 the count of 
Normandy (the fourth Norman ruler after Rollo), the prince was hunting— 
an exercise which he, like other men of wealth, enjoyed a great deal—when 
he happened to come upon an enormous wild boar, of the kind which they 
cali singlare . 65 It was understood, as in the case of other powerful men, that 
no one but the count should presume to kill the game that he had flushed 
out. As the dogs rapidly pursued the boar, the count followed more slowly on 
account of the density of the bristling forest. The boar, endangered by the 
dogs and fearing that he would be bitten from behind, carne upon a rise and, 
using it as a wall to protect his rear, presented his fang-filled head to defend 
himself against the dogs. With his frothing tusks, the boar slaughtered many 
of the dogs who were as yet without the help of any hunter. By chance Tan- 
cred carne upon them and, seeing the destruction of the hounds, hastened to 
their rescue even though he was aware that it would viólate the custom [that 
reserved the hunted animal for the count to kill]. The boar, forgetting about 
the dogs, rushed at Tancred with a determined attack. But Tancred, who was 
very strong, met the boar boldly with his sword. He did not actually strike 
him with a blow but, holding the hilt in front of himself, thrust the tip of the 
sword so far through the boar’s hard head in the direction of its heart that 
nothing but the hilt remained visible outside the body of the boar. Having 
thus killed the boar, Tancred fled, lest the count disco ver what had hap- 
pened. But he left his sword in the boar’s head. 

The count, coming upon the dead boar, was amazed and ordered his com- 
panions to examine it to see whether it showed signs of a wound. Finding the 
sword still stuck in the boar’s head, the count marveled at the blow and 
asked whose sword it was. He offered his pardon to the author of the deed so 
that he would not conceal his identity in fear. When it was discovered that 
Tancred had dealt the blow, the count and his men offered him the highest 


64. Richard II, duke of Normandy (996-1026). 

65. The modern French word for wild boar is sanglier. 
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praise. Tancred had already been held in high regard before this incident, 
but he was respected even more from that point on. Henceforth he served in 
the count’s court with ten men under him. Now that we have recounted, 
albeit in a rustic manner, if not everything that deserves to be remembered 
at least a few of the things that these brothers accomplished in Apulia and 
Calabria, things that we have learned from oral reports, let us tum our atten- 
tion to those deeds which were done in infidel Sicily: 66 how that región was 
finally subjugated after having been rebellious for a long time. Whenever the 
opportunity presents itself, we will also relate those things which were done 
at the same time in Apulia, Rome, and Greece, lest they be ignored and thus 
forgotten. 


66 . See 


i,p. 85. 
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CHAPTER I 

Count Roger enters Sicily for the first time. 

CHAPTER 2 

Duke Robert delegates Reggio and all of Calabria to Roger’s care while he 
himself returns to Apulia. 

CHAPTER 3 

Betumen, an emir from Sicily, comes to see the count at Reggio after hav- 
ing been expelled by his own people. 

CHAPTER 4 

On the advice of Betumen, Count Roger goes again to Sicily. 

CHAPTER 5 

Count Roger does battle with the people of Messina. 

CHAPTER 6 

Count Roger manages to calm the stormy sea with a vow. 

CHAPTER 7 

That booty taken from pagans is not an unacceptable offering to God. 
CHAPTER 8 

Palermo sends a fleet to Faro to prevent our men from Crossing. 

CHAPTER 9 

Our men, seeing their passage obstructed, pray for assistance. 

CHAPTER IO 

Crossing the straits by night without the enemy knowing it, Roger takes 
Messina. 

CHAPTER I I 

A Saracen kills his own sister when she is too exhausted to flee. 

CHAPTER 12 

Realizing that it has been tricked, the fleet from Palermo sails away and the 
duke freely crosses over to Sicily. 
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CHAPTER 13 

The duke and the count, arranging matters in Messina as they see fit, go to 
besiege Rometta. 

CHAPTER 14 

The Christians of the Val Demone offcr gifts to the count and the duke. 
CHAPTER 15 

The duke and the count attack Centuripe. 

CHAPTER IÓ 

Our men set up camp in the plain of Paterno on the river Dittaino. 
CHAPTER 17 

Our men engage the Saracens in battle. 

CHAPTER 18 

On account of the approach of winter, the expedition is dissolved and the 
Christians of Troina hand over their city to Roger. 

CHAPTER 19 

Count Roger takes a wife. 

CHAPTER 20 

After celebrating his wedding, the count returns to Sicily. 

CHAPTER 2I 

The count breaks with the duke in anger. 

CHAPTER 22 

Betumen is killed in Sicily. 

CHAPTER 23 

The duke goes to besiege his brother the count in Mileto. 

CHAPTER 24 

The count takes control of Gerace when it is surrendered to him. The duke 
is captured in Gerace. 

CHAPTER 25 

The duke’s knights ask the count to help his brother. 

CHAPTER 26 

After surrounding Gerace, the count frees the duke from captivity. 
CHAPTER 27 

The fortress that the duke had built outside of Mileto is taken by the 
count’s knights, and the duchess flees to Tropea. 

CHAPTER 28 

The duke divides Calabria with the count. 

CHAPTER 29 

The Greeks in Troina conspire against the count. 
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CHAPTER 30 

The count, captured by the Saracens, frees himself with his sword. 
CHAPTER 3I 

The count goes to Calabria. 

CHAPTER 32 

The count does battle with the Arabs of Castrogiovanni. 

CHAPTER 33 

The Battle of Cerami, at which St. George appears. 
chapter 34 

The Pisans invite the count to go and besiege Palermo. 

CHAPTER 35 

Some of the count’s knights, being frightened by the enemy, ascend Mt. 
Turone, which later carne to be called Mt. Guarzo. 

CHAPTER 36 

Our men are bothered by tarántulas. 

CHAPTER 37 

Aiello is attacked by the duke. 

CHAPTER 38 
A fortress is built at Petralia. 

CHAPTER 39 

The duke besieges Montepeloso. 

CHAPTER 40 
The duke besieges Bari. 

CHAPTER 41 

Count Roger does battle with the Saracens. 

CHAPTER 42 

Pigeons are used to send news of the [Norman] victory to Palermo. 
CHAPTER 43 

The duke takes Bari with the help of Count Roger. 
chapter 44 

Stilo is reconciled to the duke. 

CHAPTER 45 

Palermo is taken. 


CHAPTER 46 
Serlo is killed. 







If one should wonder why, having already recounted in part if not com- 
pletely those events that occurred in Calabria and Apulia, we are now shift- 
ing to Sicily, as if digressing, it should be understood that it is necessary to 
describe each event according to the time in which it occurred, so that the 
account remains chronological, that is, so that what was done first will come 
first and what was done later will be recounted later. 

When Count Roger set out to do battle in Sicily, he by no means abandoned 
the territory that he held in Calabria. When circumstances demanded it, he 
would send an army into Sicily while he himself returned to Calabria to dis- 
pose of his affairs. Moreover this most vigorous knight, this man of such great 
counsel, frequently made his way to Apulia to provide military assistance to 
his brother the duke or to give his advice on matters both important and 
difficult. 


Once, after Calabria had been entirely subdued, Roger, that most elegant 
young count of Calabria, was staying in Reggio with his brother the duke. 
Informing himself about Sicily, which was under the control of the infidels, 1 
and noticing how narrow the sea was that separated it from Calabria, Roger, 
who was always avid for domination, was seized with the ambition of obtain- 
ing it. 2 He figured that it would be of profit to him in two ways—that is, to 
his soul and to his body—if he could, on the one hand, reclaim that región, 
which had been given over to idols, 3 to divine worship and, on the other— 


1. A common Christian way of referring to the Muslims (and regularly used in Muslim sources 
to describe Christians). Sicily, which had previously been under Greek Christian dominión, had 
been absorbed by the Aghlabid dynasty based in Muslim Ifriqiya (roughly Tunisia) by means of an 
intermittent series of raids and settlements beginning in 827. 

2. The fact that the pope had, in 1059, already invested Robert with Sicily, along with main- 
land territories that he had already conquered, shows that the conquest of Sicily had been in the 
planning stages for some time before the conquest of Reggio. 

3. Despite the firm Islamic position against idolatry of any sort, it was not uncommon for 
Christian authors, whether out of ignorance or more likely for polemical effect, to refer to Islam 
as an idolatrous religión. Compare the use of “pagan” in Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, 2.32. 
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speaking in more temporal terms—appropriate for himself the fruits and rev- 
enues of the land, which had been usurped by a people disagreeable to God, 
and dispose of them in the Service of God. 

Weighing this in his mind, Roger did not hesitate to put into effect that 
which he was inclined to do. Crossing that narrow but dangerous channel 
between Scylla and Charybdis 4 with only sixty knights, he reconnoitered 
Sicily and assessed the strength of its people’s army. 

Near the port where they landed was a populous city called Messina, taking 
its ñame from the word messe because the harvests [messes] of this entire 
región, which in ancient times were owed as tribute to the Romans, used to 
be gathered there. The inhabitants of this city, of which there were a great 
many, were indignant when they saw that their territory had been invaded 
by enemy forces—especially when they saw how few they were. Bursting 
forth from the gates of the city in one great attack, they went out to capture 
them. The count, who was always most astute and welbversed in military 
matters, at first feigned fear and led them far from the city, only to tum and 
attack, rushing toward them fiercely and putting them to flight. When even 
the rear guard had retreated, compelled to flee all the way back inside the 
gates of the city, the threat which had seemed so formidable subsided. After 
collecting the spoils and horses that the retreating forces had left behind, 
Roger headed for his ships and returned to his brother the duke in Reggio. 


2 . 2 . 

From Reggio, Duke Robert and his brother Count Roger returned to Apulia 
to pass the winter. Because Robert had ignored the province for some time, 
he found, upon his return, that his affairs were in disorder and that he had 
suffered some form of injury from virtually everyone under his authority. So 
he spent all winter patching up his affairs with his prudent judgment and 
restored them to their former condition. As the Apulian princes—many of 
whom had been given gifts—were rejoicing at the reestablishment of ducal 
authority, Robert informed them that he was organizing an expedition to 
Sicily the following summer. 


4. The twin monsters that contributed to Odysseus’s troubled voyage home from Troy carne 
to be associated with the narrow Straits of Messina. 
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2.3. 

Leaving the duke behind in Apulia, Roger retumed to Reggio in the week 
before Lent. 5 There he was met by Betumen, an emir of Sicily, who had been 
put to flight in a battle with Belcamet, a certain prince. Betumen had killed 
Bennecler, a young man of honorable lineage and the husband of Belcamet’s 
sister. 6 As a result of all this, Betumen had fled to Reggio. With repeated 
entreaties, he encouraged the count to attack Sicily. 


2.4. 

The count was overjoyed at Betumen’s arrival, receiving him honorably and 
Consulting him. Before the winter ended—to be precise, the week before 
Lent—Roger crossed the straits of Faro to Clibanus—where tiles were 
made 7 —and invaded Sicily, leading a forcé of some 160 knights. He was 
accompanied by Betumen himself, since he knew the territory. Guided by 
Betumen, who had fled to him, Roger passed not far from the city of Messina 
toward Milazzo under the cover of darkness with the intention of plundering 
the town. On the way he encountered a certain Saracen, held in high esteem 
among his people for his skill in warfare. In fact, he was the brother of Ben- 
necler, on account of whose death Betumen had been expelled from Sicily. 
The night before, when he realized that the count had landed in Sicily with 
an army, he—considering his own military forces to be sufficient for the 
task—had set out from Messina by night toward the enemy hoping to attack 
and acquire a ñame for himself by inflicting injury on the invaders. Roger, 
who was unarmed except for his shield and the sword with which he was 
girded—his squire following behind with his other weapons—moved on 
ahead of his companions, directing his gaze intently about him. When Roger 


5. That is, as Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 30) has calculated, between February 18 and March 
25, 1061. 

6. According to Amari, “Betumen” corresponds to Ibn-Thimna, the emir of Syracuse and 
Catania, and “Belcamet” to Ibn-Hawwas of Castrogiovanni and Agrigento (Amari, Storia dei 
musulmani di Sicilia 3:63-89). It is not surprising, given Geoffrey’s narrative focus and his recent 
arrival in Sicily, that his account provides so little information about the Muslirn leaders and 
armies that Roger and Robert confronted in Sicily. The fact that the best Arabic sources for 
events in Muslirn Sicily date from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries adds to the difficulty of 
coordinating the information provided by the Latin and Arabic chroniclers. I have chosen to 
leave the ñames as Geoffrey reported them and to suspend speculation as to their “real” identities. 
Readers interested in the details of this aspect of Sicilian history from the perspective of the Ara¬ 
bio sources should consult that portion of Amari’s monumental work ( storia dei musulmani di Sicilia 
3:57-203) that deais specifically with the Norman conquests. 

7. Clibanus tegularum. Precise location unknown. 
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finally detected the Saracen approaching in the palé moonlight, he was too 
far from his squire to get to his weapons. Afraid that the Saracen might see 
him in the darkness and flee, he attacked, rushing at him with only his 
sword. Striking him in the middle with one blow, he cut him in half. He then 
gave his opponent’s horse and spoils to one of his men. From there Roger 
crossed over in the direction of Milazzo and Rometta, gathered a great deal 
of booty, and retumed to make camp at the three lakes near Faro, which are 
called the Praroli. 8 In the moming the Normans headed for the shore and 
placed the booty that they had seized on their ships so that it could be taken 
to Reggio. 


2.5. 

The people of Messina, thinking that it might be easier to capture at least 
some of the Normans after a number of them had already boarded the ships 
and begun to depart, all carne out of the city and launched an attack involv- 
ing both their cavalry and their infantry. But because the winds were blow- 
ing in the wrong direction, none of the Norman soldiers had in fact entered 
the ships. The count, seeing that the forces of Messina were advancing, sent 
Serlo, his nephew—that is, the son of his brother Serlo of whom we made 
mention above at the end of the first book—on ahead so that if the enemy 
tried to retreat—which indeed they did—they would not be able to do so 
easily. Meanwhile Roger himself quickly followed, and when the soldiers 
from Messina tried to flee, he intercepted them so that scarcely anyone from 
that great multitude escaped. 


2 . 6 . 

While the people of Messina were weeping at the funerals of the men they 
had lost, the count advanced toward the city and set up camp on the island 
of S. Jacinto 9 not far away. At dawn he went to attack Messina which was 
practically bereft of men to defend it. But although only a few of the soldiers 
from Messina had survived, the citizens armed their women, and together 
they eamestly defended the towers, ramparts, and indeed themselves as if 
they were fighting for their very lives. Finally the count retumed to his camp, 
lest the armies of Sicily, provoked by his attack on the city, launch a coun- 
terattack against him, and began to think about heading back to Reggio. But 
the sea was rough, and when the count realized that the passage would be 

8. Precise location unknown. 

9. Precise location unknown. 
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dangerous, he availed himself of wise counsel and promised to give all of the 
booty which he had won to St. Andronius, 10 so that the church dedicated to 
him near Reggio, which had recently been destroyed, might be rebuilt. 
Thanks to the merits of this saint, or so we believe, the sea became calm and 
navigable, with a favorable breeze blowing, permitting the count to cross 
safely. 


2.7. 

It might seem that the act of offering booty to God would be contrary to 
canonical sanctions, regarding which it is said: “For someone to sacrifice to 
God a victim acquired through rapiñe or taken from among the possessions 
of the poor, it is as if he were to sacrifice a son in the very presence of his 
father.” 11 But this passage should be understood principally in reference to 
the possessions of the poor of Christ, of whom it is said elsewhere: “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 12 Thus we do not 
believe this to have been problematic given that those from whom the booty 
was taken confess God neither with their mouths ñor with their hearts. It 
therefore seems by no means absurd that the Normans should offer to God 
what they have seized, for by so doing they are making good use of what has 
been taken from those who are displeasing to God; from those who do not 
recognize God as the Giver. 


2 . 8 . 

Count Roger spent the months of March and April prudently arranging his 
affairs in Calabria and earnestly preparing the ships and supplies necessary 
for another expedition to Sicily. At the beginning of May the duke arrived 
in Reggio from Apulia with a great number of knights, arranging at the same 
time for a fleet to meet him there. But Belcamet, the aforementioned emir of 
Sicily, hearing about the expedition that was being prepared against Sicily, 


10. There are two saints named Andronius (a.k.a. Andronicus), either of whom might have 
been the focus of Roger’s devotion. Andronius of Ephesus died in Cilicia as a rnartyr in 304 along 
with Probus and Tarachus. Andronius of Alexandria (fifth century) was the husband of Athana- 
sia, both of whom decided to part paths and Uve out their Uves as hermits in the desert. Years later, 
upon the death of a hermit friend named Athanasius, Andronius discovered that Athanasius was 
really Athanasia in disguise and that she had lived chastely at his side for years, all the while resist- 
ing the temptation to reveal her identity! The feast day of the former is October 11; the latter, 
October 9. 

11. Based on Ecclesiasticus 34:24. 

12. Matthew 5:3. Geoffrey is using pauperes Christi in this case as a euphemism for Christians. 
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sent ships, called catti, from Palermo to Faro to block the Crossing of the 
enemy troops, and for a number of days they succeeded in preventing the 
duke’s Crossing. For although our fleet was greater in number, theirs was more 
abundant in bigger and stronger ships. We had only germundi and galeas 
while the Sicilians had not only catti and golafri, but also dromundi and ships 
of various other constructions . 13 


2.9. 

Seeing that his Crossing was blocked, the duke consulted his brother the 
count along with the wisest men in his army and invoked divine assistance. 
He ordered everyone to be shriven by the priests and, after receiving 
penance, to take communion. The duke and his brother both vowed that if 
the land should be handed over to them with divine help, they would in turn 
devote themselves more completely to God, keeping in mind, with firm 
faith, what is written: “Accept God’s assistance for yourself in all matters, 
and you will prosper.” 14 Because there is no counsel against God 15 and 
because nothing is difficult to achieve when the Holy Spirit is there working 
with you, they, with tearful compunction of the heart, implored God to 
direct and oversee everything that they wished to accomplish. 


2 . 10 . 

Seeing the enemy just waiting there, situated opposite his own fleet along 
the other shoreline, Count Roger began, as he was wont to do, to mull over 
clever strategies, as if he had read: “What difference does it make whether 
the palm of victory is obtained through the use of arms or by resorting to 
trickery?” 16 He suggested the following plan to the duke: Robert was to 
remain there with the army, making himself visible to the enemy, while in 
the meantime Roger himself would proceed to Reggio with 150 knights and, 
using some ships taken from the fleet under cover of darkness, cross the sea 
without the enemy knowing it and invade Sicily. But the duke, afraid of los- 
ing his brother, would not assent to this, saying that he did not wish to gain 
anything at the cost of his brother’s life, for he placed his brother’s life above 
all profit. When the ships finally set out from Reggio, the count—always 


13. For speculation as to the origins of these terms, see Pontieri, De rebus gestis, p. 32. 

14. Source unknown. 

15. Proverbs 21:30. 

16. Prudentius, P ychomachia, preface, Une 550. 
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most confident in military matters and ready to undertake great things—was 
accompanied by 300 men. Crossing the sea safely and without the enemy 
realizing it, the count landed at a place called Tremestieri. After sending the 
ships back so that none of his men would be able to seek refuge in them, he 
went to attack Messina. Finding it undefended—for its defenders had been 
killed as a result of Roger’s earlier attack—he captured the city and stormed 
its towers and ramparts, killing all those whom he found within, except those 
who managed to flee to the Palermitan ships. This occurred in the year of the 
Incamation of the Lord io6[i]. 


2.II. 

Among those who tried to flee was a certain youth, one of the most noble 
among the citizens of Messina, who had a very beautiful sister whom he tried 
to take with him as he fled. But the girl, a slight young woman, weak by 
nature and unaccustomed to such effort, began to lose heart out of fear and 
the unaccustomed difficulty of their course. The brother tenderly encour- 
aged her to flee, but when his words had no effect and he saw that she was 
physically exhausted, he fell upon her with his own sword and killed her so 
that she would not have to Uve among the Normans and be corrupted by any 
of them. Although he was steeped in tears—his sister being so sweet and his 
only one—he chose to become her murderer and to mourn her death rather 
than to have her become a prevaricator of their law 17 and be defiled by some- 
one who did not Uve according to it. 


2 . 12 . 

After the city of Messina had been taken, the naval forces from Palermo real- 
ized that they had been tricked by the enemy. At the same time, the sea 
began to grow rough, to the point where they were worried that if they 
remained there any longer they might be driven toward the shore and then 
find themselves hard-pressed by the enemy. Confused, they finally directed 
their sails back toward Palermo whence they had come. Roger then sent the 
keys of the captured city to the duke, telling him to hurry now that it was safe 
to come by ship. So, with the sea now purged of the enemy and the passage 
made secure, the duke crossed the channel peacefully with his entire army 
and arrived at Messina. Finding his brother safe, he was overjoyed as was 
Roger. 


[7. Meaning the law of Islam. 
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2.13. 

After spending eight days wisely arranging their affairs and strengthening 
the city as they saw fit, the brothers headed toward Rometta, leaving behind 
ships and a garrison of knights at Messina. The people of Rometta had 
already heard that a large number of soldiers from Messina had been killed by 
a small band of enemy troops. In order to avoid having the same thing hap- 
pen to them, the terrified citizens sent envoys to meet the advancing army 
and sue for peace. They surrendered themselves and their city to the domin¬ 
ión of the Normans, confirming their fidelity by means of oaths on books of 
their superstitious law that were placed before them. 18 


2,14. 

The brothers withdrew from Rometta, elated at their success and increas- 
ingly aware of the military weakness of the people in the area. They boldly 
set up camp near Tripi and from there set out the next day for Frazzano and 
from there to the plain of Maniakesd 9 There, in the Val Demone, there were 
Christians living as tributarles under the Saracens. 20 Overjoyed at the arrival 
of a Christian army, they rushed to the Norman soldiers and offered them 
many gifts. They gave the following excuse for being tributarles of the Sara- 
cens: that they had done this not out of any affection for them but in order 
to protect themselves and their property. For this reason, too, they intended 
to keep inviolate their oaths of fidelity to the Saracens. 21 The brothers 
received these Christians with tendemess and promised to bestow great priv- 
ileges upon them if God should permit the Normans to take control of the 
región. Departing from them in peace, the brothers headed toward Cen- 
turipe. 


18. This is an early example of a practice (accepting Muslim oaths that were swom on the 
Qur’an) that was common whenever and wherever Muslims found themselves living under Latin 
Christian rule, particularly in later medieval Spain. 

19. Precise location unknown. 

20. The descendants of the Greek Christians who inhabited the island before the Muslim 
conquest of Sicily. The Val Demone could boast the greatest concentration of Greeks on the 
island. 

21. A pragmatic assessment of the religiopolitical dilemma in which Greek Christians under 
Islamic rule found themselves. As far as they were concemed, they would give their allegiance to 
that power that could promise protection for their lives and property, regardless of its religious 
affiliations. 
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2.15. 

Though by no means ignorant of the vigor of the Normans, the people of 
Centuripe were not afraid to die. Not wanting to serve the Normans in any 
way, they armed themselves in defense of their city and of their ramparts. 
While our men were valiantly attacking the city, they appreciated the dan- 
gers posed by the catapults and archers that the defenders of Centuripe were 
using against them. Realizing that they would not be able to accomplish any- 
thing against the city without the loss of many of their own men, they 
aborted their assault. Besides they had heard reports that an attack by the 
Saracen army was imminent, so they opted to save themselves, lest the 
approaching army find them distressed and diminished in number. 

2.IÓ. 

After leaving Centuripe, the Normans set up camp in the plain of Paterno. 
Seeing that the plain was wide and suitable for fighting, they remained there 
for eight days, hoping that the Saracens would challenge them to a fight in 
that very place. But when they learned from scouts sent by Betumen the Sara- 
cen—the one who had fled to the count at Reggio and who now accompanied 
him as a faithful commander and guide—that no battle was in fact imminent, 
the Normans proceeded further on to S. Felice 22 and set up camp next to 
some subterranean caves. Invading the caves, they seized most of them, 
killing many of their inhabitants in the process. From there they advanced to 
the milis in front of Castrogiovanni and set up their camp on the bank of the 
river which in the local language [i.e., Arabic] is called Gnedetani —and 
which, if rendered into Latin, would be flumen paludis [marshy river]. 23 


2.I7. 

Belcamet had assembled a great multitude of Africans 24 and Sicilians and, in 
the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1061, he finally offered to his enemy 


22. Precise location unknown. 

23. The Dittaino River. 

24. Geoffrey is careful to distinguish between the local Sicilian Muslim torces and those that 
occasionally carne to the island from Tunisia. According to Abun-Nasr, by the mid-eleventh cen- 
tury, Zirid authority in Tunisia was being eroded by the invasión of Hilali nomads, unleashed by 
the Fatimid caliph in an effort to punish the Zirids for shifting their allegiance to the Abbasids 
(1051). Faced with this pressure, the Zirids abandoned Qairawan in 1057 and set up their head- 
quarters in Mahdiyya further south. The extent to which they were able to maintain control over 
Ifriqiya or to involve themselves in Sicilian matters is unclear. Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, A History of 
the Maghrib in the Islamic Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 68-70. 
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the battle that he had been arranging for so long. The duke divided his 
army—which numbered only seven hundred knights—and from these 
formed two battle Unes. He delegated the command of one to his brother with 
the idea that Roger should be the first, as was his custom, to strike the enemy. 
The duke himself, leading the other half of the army, did not hesitate long 
before following, encouraging his men with enthusiastic words. Meanwhile 
Belcamet, who had fifteen thousand soldiers with him, established three bat- 
tle Unes, the first of which he used to initiate the confrontation, rushing most 
boldly toward his enemy. Fighting bravely, as was their custom, our men 
wiped out many of the enemy in this first encounter and put the rest to flight. 
The Normans pursued them as they retreated, following them to Castrogio- 
vanni and killing up to ten thousand of them. After securing the victory, the 
Normans were so rich with spoils that anyone who had lost his horse in the 
battle could expect, considering the modest size of the Norman army and the 
amount of booty, that he would receive ten horses in exchange. The next day 
the Norman forces moved closer to the fortress of Castrogio vanni, to a place 
between it and Naurcio, 25 where they remained for just one night before set- 
ting up their tents on a hill called Calascibetta. But because the hill was nar- 
row and thus not very suitable for such purposes, they moved their camp to 
the plain of Fontium. 26 Count Roger, who was impatient with rest and avid 
for labor, led three hundred youths in the direction of Agrigento to plunder 
and reconnoiter the land, devastating the whole province by putting it to the 
torch. When he returned, he supplied the whole army abundantly with spoils 
and booty. Spending a month in that place, he afflicted the entire province 
with various attacks. But still the Normans did not succeed in taking Castro- 
giovanni. In this same year the duke constructed the fortress of S. Marco. 27 

2.l8. 

Seeing that winter was approaching, the brothers disbanded the expedition. 
They sent Betumen, who was loyal to them, to Catania, which was under his 
jurisdiction, and from which he was to continué to conduct raids throughout 
Sicily. The brothers themselves returned to Messina. They armed the city 
with a garrison of knights, furnishing them with everything that they needed. 
Then, Crossing the straits of Faro, the duke retired to Apulia for the winter 
while the count remained in Calabria. During winter, right before Christmas, 
Roger crossed the straits again with 250 knights and plundered all the way up 


25. According to Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 34), just south of Castrogiovanni. 

26. Precise location unknown. 

27. S. Marco di Alunsio. 
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to the city of Agrigento, causing concern throughout the región. The Claris- 
tians of the province rushed to him greatly rejoicing and following him in 
large numbers. Corning to Troina, Roger was welcomed with joy by the Chris- 
tian citizens who lived there and was allowed to enter the city. He arranged 
matters in the city as he saw fit, and there he celebrated Christmas. 


2.I9. 

A certain envoy, arriving from Calabria, announced that Abbot Robert of S. 
Eufemia 28 had brought his sister Judith—a granddaughter of the duke of 
Normandy 29 —from Normandy to Calabria so that Roger could marry her. 
Hearing this, Roger was elated because he had desired her for a long time, for 
she was beautiful and of excellent parentage. So Roger retumed to Calabria 
as quickly as possible and rushed to meet the long-desired young woman. 
Corning to the Saline Valley at S. Martino, he escorted the legitimately 
betrothed young woman to Mileto with a great gathering of musicians and 
celebrated holy matrimony there. 


2 . 20 . 

After consummating his marriage, Roger remained with his wife for some 
time, but he was unable to forget what he had conceived in his heart. After 
preparing an army and receiving from the duke a squire named Roger, he left 
the young woman in Calabria and invaded Sicily again, in no way hindered 
by the entreaties of his tearful wife. He summoned Betumen the Saracen 
from Catania by means of an envoy and, taking him with him, he went to 
besiege Petralia. The citizens of that town, some of whom were Christians 
and some Saracens, took counsel among themselves and decided to make 
peace with the count, surrendering the fortress to his dominión. The count, 
arming the fortress as he saw fit, garrisoned it with knights and mercenaries. 
He then proceeded to Troina, which he fortified in a similar manner. He 
encouraged Betumen to continué his raids in Sicily and placed it at his dis- 
posal, while he retumed to Calabria and to his wife. She rejoiced at his 
homecoming, having longed for him and having been so concerned for his 
well-being. 


28. Robert of Grandmesnil, the former abbot of the Norman monastery of Saint-Evroul, who 
had been invited by Robert Guiscard to be the abbot of the newly founded (1062) Calabrian 
monastery of S. Eufemia. 

29. Judith of Évreux was the daughter of one of Duke William I’s cousins. Robert of 
Grandmesnil was her half brother. 
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2 . 21 . 

Roger held under his own authority no fortress granted to him by his brother 
except Mileto, even though he had been promised by the duke—when 
Robert summoned him from Scalea for the sake of their reconciliation—half 
of all Calabria. 30 Roger sought what had been promised to him because he 
wanted to endow his young wife Judith more appropriately, inasmuch as she 
had come from such an excellent family. But the duke, although generous 
with his money, was more parsimonious when it carne to distributing even 
the smallest piece of his land. Thus he led his brother on, having recourse to 
various evasions. The count, realizing the craftiness of his brother and no 
longer able to put up with his deceits, put his case before the lords of all Apu- 
lia, asking for that which had been promised to him. When this proved fruir- 
less, he broke the treaty that he and his brother had established between 
themselves and withdrew from his brother in anger. Corning to Mileto, he 
vigorously armed the fortress, enlisting for himself the best knights from the 
región to the detriment of his brother. But even though it was clear that 
Robert had treated him unjustly, Roger still respected his legal obligations to 
him and abstained for forty days from causing injury to his brother, just in 
case within that period Robert should come to his senses. For his part the 
duke complained that he was the one who had been wronged and wanted 
the guilt for the dissension to rest on his brother, not on himself. 


2 . 22 . 

Meanwhile Betumen made his way throughout Sicily, as he had been asked 
to do by the count, seeking alliances on behalf of the Normans with 
whomever he could. He did not desist from attacking those whom he was 
unable to persuade. When he went to pressure the fortress of Entella, 
which at one time had been under his dominión, Nichel, 31 a lord and former 
soldier from this fortress, deceitfully sent him words of peace. He asked Betu¬ 
men to come, accompanied by only a few of his men, to talk in a predeter- 
mined place, acting as if the people of Entella wanted to be reconciled to 
him. Because Betumen had previously granted many privileges to the people 
of Entella, at a time when they had been on good terms with him, he was not 
at all suspicious and did not hesitate to come to the meeting place as 
requested. There the men of Entella, acting in accordance with a conspiracy 
devised in the venomous heart of their leader Nichel, ran Betumen’s horse 


30. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.29. 

31. Nikl. 
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through with a javelin, rather than first wounding its rider and running the 
risk of him fleeing wounded but otherwise unimpeded on a healthy horse. 
Having felled his horse, they ran Betumen through as well and made him 
breathe his last breath with blood. Hearing about this, the Normans who had 
been assigned by the count to the fortresses at Troina and Petralia were very 
upset. They defended their posts in his ñame as well as they could, but in the 
end they abandoned their positions and returned to Messina, which had also 
been placed under their protection. 


2.23. 

Meanwhile the duke was angry that his brother had broken with him and, 
gathering an army, went to besiege Roger at Mileto in the year of the Incar- 
nation of the Lord 1062. But the count was at Gerace, where he had had to 
address certain matters, and had been stricken there with a kind of fever. Not 
only was the count sick, but he had lost many of his men due to the unusu- 
ally bad air in that región. Despite his illness, Roger moved his forces quickly 
to meet his brother, who was advancing against him toward the hill which is 
called S. Angelo. Many men from Robert’s battle Une were laid low by strong 
spears in the ensuing battle as Roger, launching an attack, held off the duke’s 
forces so that they could not set up their camp, as they desired to do, on that 
hill or even on the adj acent one which is called Mt. Viridis. With the city of 
Mileto under siege, youth as well as the desire for praise compelled many on 
both sides to engage in battle. While these men were rushing forth to fight, 
a young and well-trained man by the ñame of Arnald, who was fighting for 
the count—and who was in fact the brother of the count’s young wife 
[Judith]—was struck down while he was himself striking down his opponents 
and—painful to relate—he died. As a result the greatest sorrow and lamen- 
tation aróse not only among those whose side he was on, but also on the part 
of those against whom they were fighting. After Judith, with great sorrow, 
arranged for a funeral procession and a fitting burial, the count, who grieved 
no less than Arnald’s sister, bumed with vengeance on behalf of the young 
man. Launching an attack against the enemy forces, he killed many of them 
in battle. The duke, seeing that his men were being afflicted each day by such 
attacks without gaining any advantage, erected two fortifications on either 
side of the city, thinking that his opponents could be more easily subdued by 
means of hunger and weariness. The count challenged the fortresses every 
day. But when he knew that the duke was in one of them, he would always 
attack the other. And when he saw that the duke was rushing to come to the 
aid of that one, he would leave it and pass through the middle of the city and 
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attack the other one, thus persistently shifting the struggle from one place to 
the other. 


2.24. 

One night the count left Mileto for Gerace accompanied by a hundred 
knights. He entered the city, which its inhabitants surrendered to him, and 
made it ready for the use of his men. When the duke learned of this, he was 
filled with the greatest anger. He strengthened the fortifications that he had 
constructed outside of Mileto, garrisoning them with his soldiers, and 
headed toward Gerace with the rest of his army, setting up camp in front of 
the city. The people of Gerace had previously sworn fidelity to the duke, but 
they had not surrendered the city to him to do with as he wished, lest per- 
chance he establish a fortress within the city and use it to subject everyone 
to his authority. But a certain well-known man by the ñame of Basil, from 
among the leaders of the city, was a friend of the duke’s. Invited by Basil to 
lunch, the duke entered the city with a hood covering his head so that he 
would not be recognized, and went alone to Basil’s palace to eat. The duke 
thus entered the city and, suspecting no evil, became involved in a conver- 
sation with Melita, the wife of his man who had invited him, since the meal 
was not yet prepared. Meanwhile the citizens of Gerace, leaming from a ser- 
vant in Basil’s house that Robert was within the city, suspected some act of 
treachery and became extremely agitated. All of the city was in an uproar 
with citizens rushing about everywhere, grabbing their weapons, and gather- 
ing at the house where the duke was in order to launch a furious attack and 
drag him out. Basil, the one who had invited the duke, realized how unre- 
strained his fellow citizens were and, despairing of his ability to resist them, 
fled to the church in an effort to save his own Ufe. But he was struck by the 
sword of one of his compatriots and died. His wife, mercilessly dragged out of 
the house by the citizens, ended her life with a shameful death, being 
impaled by a stake through her anus up to her heart. It would be surprising if 
the duke, witnessing all of this, did not despair of his life. Especially when he 
had just witnessed the intense fury with which citizens were killed by citi¬ 
zens, friends killed by friends, and rulers killed by their subjects, the cruel 
sword being wielded without the slightest regard for any previous benefits. 
Formerly a man who waged war against thousands, Robert stood at that 
moment as an unarmed knight amidst the menacing projectiles of a raging 
enemy, his leonine ferocity, which was practically innate in him, trans- 
formed into a more lamb-like tameness. But when Robert saw certain wiser 
men, who were concerned about where this was all leading and were trying 
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to control the inordinate fury of the ignorant masses—who were less capable 
of foreseeing what injuries or benefits might follow if they killed the duke— 
he regained some of his composure and rose to address the crowd with words 
like these: “Do not,” he said, “be carried away by your overly exuberant joy 
lest the wheel of fortune, which is presently smiling on you rather than me, 
signal, by means of this very smile, some adverse judgment against you in the 
future. For no power is given to anyone without divine approval. Consider 
among yourselves how it is that you have me in your power. I was not 
brought here by any act of yours, ñor did I enter this city to devise some evil 
against you. You did homage to me and I know that I have not violated in 
any way the agreement that I swore to uphold. If it seems right to you, in 
terms either of your past experience or of your present advantage, that the 
stability of your íidelity should be maintained, it will demónstrate that you 
have been gracious to me and therefore are more worthy of reward. There is 
no glory to be had in taking a life when a single defenseless man is sur- 
rounded by so many thousands, especially when this situation carne about 
not through any military action but by chance and when such a deed would 
involve breaking a treaty. Ñor, in my estimation, will you gain any ad van - 
tage from such an act. My death will not remove the yoke of my people. On 
the contrary, their vengeance will be ignited, thus making them even more 
dangerous to you. My knights are most faithful to me, as are my brothers and 
my other blood relatives. There will be no opportunity for reconciliation 
under any circumstances if you, perjuring yourselves, pollute your hands with 
my blood. And in whatever land word of this deed that you have done may 
echo, you will incur eternal reproach for all subsequent generations on 
account of your perjury, if I, without any deliberation whatsoever, suffer 
judgment at your hands.” After Robert had spoken words such as these, the 
wiser men of the city showed favor to him, and the ignoble mob, now 
pacified, placed the duke in custody until they could decide what to do with 
him. 


2.2 5. 

When the army of the duke, which had set up camp outside the gates of the 
city, heard that the duke had suffered the misfortune of being taken into cap- 
tivity, they were very upset. Not knowing what they should do, they argued 
amongst themselves until finally, following the best advice, they hastened to 
report to the count via legates what had happened to his brother, the duke. 
They knew the count to be legal-minded and thus, even though his desire to 
have his agreement with his brother upheld meant that he had expressed 
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some antagonism toward him, he would still go and save his brother’s Ufe, 
which had been placed in such jeopardy, on the grounds that, given the 
blood ties that united the two, Roger loved his brother as a brother, placing 
this above any personal advantage. They thus invited him to bring help to 
his brother who was in such dire straits. Furthermore they promised to offer 
their assistance so that, once the duke was released, Roger could expect jus- 
tice to be done in the matter that divided him from his brother. 


2.2Ó. 

Disturbed by the terrible news about his brother’s misfortune and drenched 
with the tears of fraternal affection, the count then begged his men to hurry 
and help him rescue his brother. Grabbing their weapons, they hastened to 
Gerace. The count invited the citizens to come to meet him in safety, under 
the protection of a treaty, in a place outside of the walls. There he said: “Ah, 
my faithful friends. Look how I am beginning to benefit from your loyalty! I 
am very grateful that you realized that my brother was coming to besiege me 
and that you now hold him captive in loyalty to me. And because your 
fidelity toward me has grown so, I want to be avenged on him with your 
counsel; not, however, with your hands or your weapons. He has provoked in 
me such anger that I would by no means be satisfied if he were to die at any- 
one else’s hands than my own. But should you be inclined to do this your- 
selves, believing that you are fulfilling a Service worthy of gratitude, let it be 
known that I forbid you to do this. Hurry now and hand over my enemy to 
me. It should be enough that you will be the first to know about his punish- 
ments. In accordance with your counsel, I will see that he ends his Ufe in tor¬ 
ture. Let there be no delay in surrendering him to me, for nothing will pre- 
vent me from besieging this city until I have avenged myself on the one who 
has inflicted such injury upon me. Behold how his entire army, not putting 
up with his injuries any longer, has transferred its fealty to me and has cho- 
sen me to be duke now that he has been scomed. Do you think that I will be 
incapable of taking control of this little bit of land [i.e., Gerace] when the 
moment he dies I will receive, with the help of my good fortune, all that was 
up until now under his jurisdiction? 1 am not someone whom you can put off 
with evasions. If you delay any longer, your vines and olives will be tom up 
before your very eyes. Your besieged city will provide no protection from us 
once we have prepared our machines. If you are taken against your will, the 
punishments which I have promised to inflict on your enemy the duke will 
be inflicted on you as well.” 
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After Roger had delivered this speech, the envoys from Gerace were terrified 
and, once they had been given permission to leave, went back into the city 
to report what had been said as well as to take counsel with their fellow cit- 
izens. They could not decide whether the things which they had heard from 
the count were said because he hated his brother or because he wanted to 
rescue him. Ultimately they demanded that the duke swear that, if he were 
freed by them and managed to evade his brother’s threats, his life being 
spared, he would not construct any fortress within their city. The citizens, 
unaware of the duke’s craftiness, were deceived by the oath that he subse- 
quently swore. For the very thing that the duke swore not to do, the count, 
who had swom nothing of the kind, did a short time later, much to their 
constemation. 32 Anyway, once the oath had been given, the people of Gen 
ace led the duke out of the city and handed him over, with many of the Non 
mans crying for joy. They promised again and again to be more faithful to 
both brothers in the future. 


2.27. 

The duke and the count, gazing upon each other, as Joseph and Benjamin 
had once done, 33 burst into tears and delighted in each other’s embrace, 
overwhelmed by the unexpected sweetness of the victory that fortune had 
given them. The duke then promised to relinquish what he had originally 
agreed to give to his brother. The count followed the duke to S. Martino and 
from there went to Mileto. Previously, when news of the duke’s captivity had 
reached Roger’s forces stationed there, they had attacked and seized the 
fortresses that the duke had built outside of Mileto. Holding the soldiers that 
they found there captive, Roger’s men had garrisoned one of the fortresses— 
which Robert had built at S. Angelo—and destroyed the other, which 
seemed to be less sturdy. Meanwhile Guiscard’s wife, suspecting that she had 
been made a widow, had fled to Tropea. 

2.28. 

Hearing this, the duke, dwelling more on the bad deeds done to him than on 
the good, was moved by great indignation. He refused to implement the 
agreement that he had just promised his brother to uphold, until the fortress 


32. Compare Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, 2.28. 

33. Génesis 45:14. 
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at S. Angelo and the knights, who were being held captive, were restored to 
him, and justice was done for the injury inflicted upon him. The count, 
wanting to deprive his brother the duke of every possible excuse for not liv- 
ing up to their agreement, handed over the soldiers and restored to him the 
fortress and everything that he had retained for himself. But when Roger 
realized that his brother’s heart would not be soothed even after he had 
treated him justly, he entered the fortress of Mesiano, surrendered to him by 
its inhabitants, and sent hostile words to the duke. The duke, seeing that the 
best fortress in the province had been taken away from him, and knowing 
that from it all of Calabria could easily be unsettled, set up a meeting with his 
brother in the Crati Valley and finally partitioned Calabria. He then made 
his way to Apulia while the count stayed in Calabria and took control of his 
portion. When Roger saw that his men were no longer sufficiently supplied 
with horses, clothes, and arms, thanks to the recent struggle with his brother, 
he made his way throughout all of Calabria seeking what was owed to him in 
tribute. Corning to Gerace, he decided to build a fortress not far outside the 
city so as to exact more from them, since he regarded its citizens as less faitlv 
ful and more hateful to him than those of any other city under his control. 
The citizens of Gerace objected on the grounds that the duke had swom an 
oath to them, but the count responded: “Because half of Gerace is mine and 
because I am bound by no oath or agreement, I can do whatever I wish in my 
own half, while the duke remains bound to the terms of his oath in his por- 
tion of the city.” Realizing that they had been tricked by the duke’s oath, the 
citizens of Gerace bemoaned their lack of wisdom. Negotiating a pact with 
the count, they relied on money rather than forcé to dissuade him from 
building the fortress. 


2*29. 

The count rewarded his men lavishly with arms, horses, and other essential 
supplies and prudently distributed the land that had fallen to his lot to those 
who were faithful to him. He then retumed to Sicily with three hundred 
men to wage war, taking with him his young wife, even though she was timid 
and resisted as much as she dared to. Corning to Troina, Roger was again 
welcomed by the Greek Christians who had greeted him on the previous 
occasion, but this time they did so with less enthusiasm. 34 Despite the fact 


34. Again, an indication that pragmatic political issues seem to have weighed more heavily 
on the minds of the Greek Christians than religious ones. The ebb and flow of Roger’s campaigns 
in Sicily must have added an element of insecurity that the local populations resented. 
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that the town was already easily defended thanks to the hill upon which it 
was situated, the count decided to make the town even more formidable, fon 
tifying it as he saw fit. He then left his wife there with a few men and went 
to challenge the neighboring fortresses in the area around the city. But the 
Greeks, always a most perfidious people, were offended by the fact that the 
count’s knights were being quartered in their homes and were afraid for the 
honor of their wives and daughters. One day, while the count was fighting at 
Nicosia, the citizens of Troina decided that they could easily overeóme the 
few Normans who had remained behind with the countess. So they began to 
fight, hoping to expel them from the city or indeed to kill them and thus 
shake the Norman yoke from their necks. But although our men in Troina 
were few in number, they were more than ready in spirit and in arms. Once 
they became aware of the treachery, they rushed quickly to their arms and 
energetically defended the countess and themselves, resisting bitterly until 
nightfall forced the people of Troina to suspend their struggle. The count, 
learning what had happened through a messenger, immediately hurried back 
and did battle against the Greeks, who, with the city already divided in half, 
constructed a type of wall between themselves and the Normans so as to 
defend themselves. As a result the count accomplished little for the time 
being. Meanwhile when the opportunistic Saracens, five thousand in num- 
ber, who inhabited the neighboring fortresses, heard that the Greeks were 
quarreling with us, they were overjoyed and carne to them to offer their assis- 
tance. With their protection, the Greeks defended themselves much more 
effectively than before. After fighting for a long time against the Greeks only 
to be forced to defend themselves from the Saracens, the Normans, he Id in 
check by the surrounding enemy, were prevented from conducting their 
usual plundering expeditions in search of food. As a result they were greatly 
afflicted by hunger not to mention the stress involved in maintaining the 
fighting as well as the anxiety of keeping watch, both of which activities 
were equally necessary for their survival. Each one had to be so attentive to 
his own needs that even the count had virtually no one, outside of his wife 
and his sword-bearer, to prepare food for him. Because [the Normans] were 
inside the city, they were hindered by a defensive perimeter that prevented 
them from leaving to secure plunder. All [of the Saracen] eyes were directed 
beyond this perimeter so that if the count had tried, even with just a hand- 
ful of his men, to pilfer anything, he would have been apprehended. This 
imminent danger kept [the Normans] from attempting anything. Their des- 
titution was so great that there was nothing to be had, whether by stealing or 
by sharing; everyone from the count down to the least of his clients suffered 
under an equal burden of indigence. There was such a shortage of clothing 
that the count and the countess had but one cloak between them, which 
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they alternated using according to which of the two had the greatest need 
for it. In contrast, the Greeks and the Saracens, who were being openly and 
freely supported by the whole countryside, enjoyed great abundance. In 
fact it was not necessary for them, when seeking food, to go anywhere 
because all of Sicily supplied them with whatever they needed, earnestly 
bringing it from afar. But even though our men were so gravely afflicted by 
their poverty and sighed dolefully inside—a product of their hunger as well 
as the tensión of the struggle and of their long watches—they still 
remained strong in their hearts. Each one hid his suffering so as not to dis- 
courage the other, even trying to simúlate a certain cheerfulness in his 
demeanor and words. The young countess managed to quench her thirst 
with water, but she did not know how to check her hunger, except with 
tears and sleep, since she had nothing else at her disposal. The unremitting 
nature of the struggle made it impossible for them not to fight whether or 
not there was any hope of it procuring food. For the time being, knowing 
that they would be captured by the enemy if they failed to rush to their 
arms when attacked, the innate ferocity in their hearts managed to express 
itself even though their strength had been depleted. 


2,30. 

One day after just such a skirmish had begun, the count, mounting his horse 
so that he could hasten to his men’s assistance, headed right into the very 
midst of the enemy. The opposing forces recognized him and, Crossing over 
toward him with a powerful attack, ran his horse through with their javelins. 
They seized the count, who had been thrown to the ground when his horse 
fell, and tried to drag him—like a bull reluctant to be sacrificed—to a safer 
place so they could avenge themselves on him. Finding himself in such dan- 
ger, the count, mindful of his former strength, wielded the sword that was 
girded to his side like a sickle cutting its way through a green field. Swinging 
it back and forth around him as he energetically brandished it, he killed 
many men and succeeded in freeing himself with the help of nothing more 
than his right hand and God. Roger made such a slaughter of the enemy that 
all around him lay the bodies of the men that he killed, like trees in a dense 
forest after having been uprooted by the wind. The rest of the enemy forces 
withdrew to their camp. The count, having lost his horse, retumed to his 
own men on foot carrying his saddle, so that he would not appear to be in 
any hurry out of fear. After our men had been placed in such laborious dan- 
ger for four months, there carne, at the end of that same year, a most bitter 
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winter which ultimately provided che Normans with a means of escape 
while proving to be the ruin of their enemies. For as a result of the proxim- 
ity of Mt. Etna, which lay not far away in the same province, the heat of the 
summer was often extremely harsh due to the burning fire of this sulphurous 
mountain, while at other times—though less frequently—a bitter spate of 
tempests, storms, snow, and hail would arise. When this happened that very 
winter, the enemy knights tried at first to warm themselves with the waters 
of their baths. But when an even more frigid wind began to blow, they 
attempted to increase their body temperatures by drinking wine. The wine- 
induced sleep that followed meant that they began to arrive later than usual 
to assume guard duty. When our men noticed this, they deliberately began 
to arrive late at their posts as well, pretending to be less vigilant—while in 
fact watching even more attentively—and avoiding any noise so as to fool 
the enemy into feeling more secure. One night the count—who was never 
found deficient in any such effort—was keeping the evening watch with his 
guards, most carefully attentive to his duties in the midst of the winter coid, 
when he discovered that everyone in the enemy camp was asleep in the 
midst of their bulwarks and that not one in the entire multitude was on 
watch. So the count stole silently into the enemy camp. Capturing the care- 
less defenders with his band of men, he killed many and took control of the 
bulwark. Many were captured while the foreigners 35 who were left sought 
refuge in flight. Porino, who had been the instigator of this act of treason [in 
Troina], was, along with those who had been his principal supporters, 
hanged as an example to the rest. Many others were afflicted with various 
other kinds of punishment. After gathering up the spoils with triumphal 
honor, our men, who up to that time had been so destitute, found themselves 
supplied with an abundance of grain, wine, oil, and other essential Ítems. 
Given the obvious parallels, their experiences appropriately brought to mind 
the story of the abundance that God suddenly bestowed upon Samaría, 
according to the words of Elisha: “This time tomorrow, in the gates of 
Samaría, a measure of fine meal will be sold for one shekel,” 36 while on the 
previous day there was nothing to be had for any price. 


35. By “foreigners,” Geofffey presumably meant those who were not from Troina itself, that 
is, the members of the Muslim relief forcé that had come from the nearby fortress as well as the 
people who had carne to Troina to supply the Greeks and Muslims during the standoff. 

36. 2 Kings 7:18. 
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2.31. 

After putting his affairs in order and fortifying the city as he saw fit, the 
count left his wife and some of his knights behind in Troina and went to Cal¬ 
abria and Apulia for supplies, specifically to replace the horses that his men 
had lost. Although still just a young woman, the countess was so vigorous in 
her concern about maintaining the watch around the fortress that she circled 
it daily and wherever she saw that it could be made better, she assiduously 
saw to it that a new watch was established. Speaking softly and anxiously to 
everyone whom her absent lord had left behind with her, she urged them to 
consider what needed to be protected, promising that they would be 
rewarded upon the count’s return. She made certain that they never forgot 
the danger they had experienced lest they find themselves in the same situa- 
tion again through their own carelessness. 


2*32. 

The count, like the busiest of bees, carne back from Calabria and Apulia 
heavily laden with the supplies that his knights needed. All of his men were 
heartened by his return as he shared with them the horses and the rest of the 
things that they needed to perform their duties. Some days later, after the 
horses that he had brought with him had refreshed themselves, the count 
heard that an army of Arabs and Africans had arrived from Arabia and 
Africa for the sake of profit and to assist the Sicilians. He also learned that as 
many as Uve hundred of them were presently to be found at Castrogiovanni. 
Wanting to test the bravery of his knights, the count directed his army there. 
He sent his nephew Serlo on ahead with thirty knights instructing them to 
show themselves in front of the fortress, [thus acting as decoys] to draw the 
enemy out. Meanwhile the count and the rest of his men hid themselves and 
lay in wait, so that should the enemy pursue Serlo and his men in their mock 
flight, the count and his men could suddenly jump out and easily capture the 
enemy which had been lured so far from the fortress. The Arabs who were 
inside Castrogiovanni, seeing Serlo and the other thirty knights approach 
the fortress from a distance, burst out of the city in an attempt to capture 
them. They chased, surrounded, and finally overcame the fleeing Normans 
to the point that only two of our men managed to reach the place where the 
trap had been set without being at least wounded. When the count saw those 
whom he had sent being either captured or killed, he lunged like a lion from 
his hiding place and rushed at the enemy. The ensuing battle was fought 
valiantly on both sides. But finally, after a long and bitter struggle, the count, 
with God being well-disposed toward him, emerged the victor, and the 
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pagans fled. He pursued the enemy, with the rear guard giving way, for more 
than a mile. Laden with spoils, the happy count returned to Troina and the 
city was filled with joy. 

Wanting to harass the Sicilians everywhere, the count went on to plunder 
Caltavuturo. Returning from there by way of the rocks of Castrogiovanni, 
he collected a great deal of booty, hoping to draw the Arabs out of the 
fortress again. Wanting to familiarize himself with the more southerly 
regions of Sicily, he pressed forward a great distance and carne to Butera 
where, after gathering many head of cattle as booty and leading away a num- 
ber of captives, he set up camp at Anator. 37 The next day he decided, given 
the length of the joumey, the intensity of the summer heat, and the fact that 
he had already lost many horses for lack of water, to return to Troina. So he 
spent the next night in S. Felice 38 and from there made his way back to 
Troina. 


2 . 33 . 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1063 it was reported that the 
Africans and the Arabs, in conjunction with the Sicilians, had assembled a 
great army and were coming to wage war on the count. The count eagerly 
made his way toward them with his army and climbed to the top of a hill over 
the river Cerami so that he could observe them more fully. He saw them on 
the other side of the river, watching him and his army from the ridge of the 
opposite hill. When neither army crossed the river toward the other, the 
Saracen leaders changed their position and returned to the camp which they 
had set up. For his part the count returned to Troina. 

Thus for three days they gazed upon each other from opposite sides of the 
river, neither army daring to cross. On the fourth day the Saracens moved 
their camp, not to some point further away as if trying to avoid our men, but 
up the hill where they had shown themselves for the past three days. With 
the enemy so cióse at hand, our men did not want to wait any longer to 
attack. After confessing to God with great devotion—with the priests serv- 
ing as witnesses—and receiving penance, they commended themselves to 
the mercy of God and, trusting in his aid, they set out to do battle with the 
enemy. En route, however, they received word that the enemy forces were 
going to attack the fortress of Cerami, so the count directed his army there. 


37. Precise location unknown. 

38. Precise location unknown. 
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Roger sent his nephew Serlo on ahead with thirty-six knights so that they 
could man the fortress and defend it until the count carne to support him 
with his army of a hundred knights—for that was all the men he had. But 
after Serlo had successfully occupied the fortress, he could not simply wait 
within the walls until his únele arrived. Instead he, like a raging lion, 
lunged at the enemy through the gates and slaughtered many of them. 
Although they numbered three thousand, not counting the foot soldiers, of 
which there was a great multitude, Serlo—wonderful to relate!—put them 
all to flight with no more than thirty-six knights. Once this had happened, 
we could see clearly that God was acting as our benefactor. For mere 
human strength would be incapable of even undertaking, much less actu- 
ally accomplishing, such a great thing, unheard of in our times. If, how- 
ever, in our amazement, we ask as the prophet did, “How is it that one 
should pursue a thousand?” 39 —for our men did just as the children of Israel 
had done in the past—we can legitimately respond with the words of the 
same prophet: “For their God was punishing them and their Lord had shut 
them up with the nails of his wrath in the depths of their iniquity.” 40 I say 
“their God” not because they acknowledge him in their worship, but 
because, although unworthy insofar as they are ungrateful to their Maker, 
they are nevertheless his creatures. I say “their God” according to what we 
are taught by the Apostle, when he says: “For the same is Lord over them 
all, rich unto all that cali upon him.” 41 But if anyone, applying logic to this 
passage, should try to ascribe mutability to God, saying: “If God is rich 
unto all that cali upon him, then it follows that he is poor among those 
that do not cali upon him”; then the response should be: “that God suffers 
neither augmentation ñor loss, ñor does he accept more or less in nature, 
but, always remaining in the same State, he can always be equal in all 
things.” 42 Were we, however, to conclude that someone in all of this 
should be considered poor, it would have to be those with whom God has 
shared the riches of his merey yet who have shown themselves to be 
unworthy of them. 

Following after his nephew with his hundred knights, the count arrived at 
Cerami. Seeing that the enemy forces had already been beaten by his 
nephew, he considered whether or not to pursue them so as to inflict a more 


39. Deuteronomy 32:30. 

40. A modified form of Deuteronomy 32:30. 

41. Romans 10:12. 

42. This is a strange place for Geofffey to be parading his knowledge of Christian theology. 
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decisive defeat. Some out of fear advised him not to, saying that the victory 
given to him by God through his nephew was enough, and that if they were 
to pursue the enemy further, the wheel of fortune might take a tum for the 
worse. But when asked his opinión, Roussel of Bailleul 43 threatened the 
count, saying that he would never again give military Service to him there or 
anywhere else if he did not go after the enemy and continué to fight. Hear- 
ing this the count was angry with those who advised against pursuit and 
reproached them. He quickly made for the enemy camp—where the army 
had fled—to engage them in battle. But the enemy forces had already recov- 
ered their strength. Organizing themselves into two battle lines, they boldly 
rushed forward to meet our men. The count likewise formed two battle lines 
in the form of wedges and delegated the command of one of them jointly to 
his nephew Serlo, Roussel of Bailleul, and Arisgot of Pozzuoli. 44 Its task was 
to go on ahead and strike first. The count himself followed at the head of the 
other wedge and, calling upon God to assist him, advanced to fight. But the 
enemy vanguard skirted Serlo and the Norman vanguard and headed 
straight for the rear guard commanded by the count, hoping to seize the hill 
above our men. The count and Roussel, seeing that their men, normally so 
brave, were frightened by the great multitude of enemy forces, tried to shake 
the fear from them with exhortations like the following: “Arouse your hearts, 
O most valiant young soldiers of the Christian army. We are all inscribed 
with the ñame of Christ, who would not desert his sign unless offended. Our 
God, the God of gods, is omnipotent: and it is his hand that places flesh on 
everyone, even those who, not trusting in God, place their confidence in 
men. All the kingdoms of the world belong to God, and he bestows them 
upon whomsoever he wishes. This people [of the Saracens] has rebebed 
against God, and power which is not directed by God is quickly exhausted. 
They glory in their own power; we, on the other hand, are secure in the pro- 
tection of God. There is no room for any doubt: it is certain that, with God 
leading us, the enemy will not be able to stand before us. Gideon wiped out 
many thousands of the enemy with only a few men because he never had any 
doubts about God’s assistance.” 45 

After these things had been said and the Norman forces were rushing toward 
the battle, there appeared a certain knight, magnificent in his armor, 


43. The same Roussel who would later enter imperial Service and, in the wake of Seldjuk vio 
tory over the Greeks at Manzikert (1071), carve out his own independent principality in Asia 
Minor. 

44. Pozzuoli lies just west of Naples. 

45- Judges 7:19-23- 
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mounted on a white horse and carrying a white standard with a splendid 
cross on it tied to the tip of his lance. It was as if this knight were advancing 
with our battle line and rushing at the enemy where they were the thickest 
with a most valiant attack, so as to make our men more confident and ready 
to fight. Seeing this, our men were elated, and they called out again and 
again, “God and St. George.” 46 Struck with the joy of such a visión to the 
point where they were shedding tears, they eagerly followed the horseman 
who preceded them. Many also saw a banner containing a cross hanging 
from the top of the count’s lance, a banner which only God could have 
placed there. The count encouraged the men in the van of his rear guard 
and, once the battle had begun, he himself killed the arcadius 47 of Palermo. 
The arcadius had promptly made his way to the front of his battle line and 
was insulting our men when he was struck down by a strong blow from the 
count’s lance. This instilled fear in the other men for he had been the most 
outstanding of their warriors, a man whom no one could resist in battle—or 
so they thought. For he had a splendid cuirass 4 ® that he wore over his brease 
píate which, when it was on, kept him from being pierced by any weapon 
unless, being struck from below between the two iron pieces—which were 
chained together at the joints—he was overeóme by ingenuity rather than 
by forcé. While the battle was being fought bravely on both sides, our men, 
few in number, were caught up in the multitude and were hemmed in to such 
an extent that scarcely any one of them was able to break free from the strug- 
gle without having to open a path for himself with his weapons. Seeing how 
our men, despite being completely surrounded, were striking down large 
numbers of their pagan Sicilian opponents—just as dense fog is broken up by 
raging winds, or a flock of feeble and frightened birds is annihilated by swift 
falcons—the enemy forces which had fought for so long were unable to with- 
stand the attack of our men any longer. So they defended themselves by 
fleeing rather than by continuing to wield their weapons. Pursuing them 
boldly, our men killed many of them as their rear guard gave way. Thus the 
count’s army emerged victorious, having killed fifteen thousand of the 
enemy. 49 


46. The legendary St. George was one of the most important Byzantine military saints. It is 
interesting that he would make an appearance during a Norman campaign to secure control of for- 
merly Byzantine Sicily. 

47. Compare Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.7, 4.16. 

48. Cfomacium 

49. The Battle of Cerami (1063) seems to have been one of the few real, full-scale battles (as 
opposed to raids and sieges) of the entire Sicilian campaign (see Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 
2.17, for another). This, and the fact that the Norman forces seem to have been so hopelessly out- 
numbered, may help account for the legendary appearance of St. George. 
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Already burdened with the spoils of victory, our men made for the enemy 
camp. There they entertained themselves in the tents and took camels and 
whatever else they found. The next day, they fought some twenty thousand 
foot soldiers who had occupied the rocks and cliffs of the mountains after 
their flight. They killed a large number of them and, ransoming the rest, 
received a large amount of money. After staying there for some time, they 
were ultimately bothered by the smell of the rotting corpses of the enemy 
troops they had killed. Abhorring the stench, they returned to Troina. 

The count was grateful for the benefits bestowed upon him by God and St. 
Peter, aware of the fact that he had won this great triumph through their 
patronage. In recognition of his victory, he sent (along with one of his men 
by the ñame of Meledius) four of the camels that had fallen to him as part of 
his spoils to Rome as a gift for Pope Alexander, 50 who was at that time serv- 
ing prudently and in a Catholic manner as the vicar of St. Peter. The pope, 
delighted more by the count’s God-given victory over the pagans than by the 
gifts, sent both his apostolic blessing and—by the powers vested in him— 
absolution from sin (if, repenting, they guarded against sinning in the future) 
to the count and to all others who were helping him to win Sicily from the 
pagans and to hold it forever in the faith of Christ. 51 The pope also sent a 
banner from the Román see, decorated with the seal of apostolic authority, 
under which the count and his men, trusting in the protection of St. Peter, 
were to rise up and wage war against the Saracens even more securely. 52 


2 * 34 * 

The merchants of Pisa, who frequently visited Palermo to profit from mar- 
itime commerce, sought to avenge certain injuries that they had suffered at 
the hands of the people of Palermo. So they gathered a fleet from far and 
wide and committed their sails to the wind. They anchored their ships in 
Sicily, at a port in the Val Demone, and sent an envoy to the count in 
Troina, where he was staying at the time, asking him to hasten to Palermo 
with his cavalry. They sought no reward for themselves in exchange for 


50. Alexander II (1061-73). 

51. Papal absolution of sins for Christians fighting against Muslims dates back at least to the 
ninth century and would become an important component of the idea of the “crusade.” 

52. Papal rejection of the iconoclast policies of Leo III (717—41) and Constantine V 
(74r-75) had led Constantine to transfer jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical provinces of Sicily 
and Illyricum from the pope to the patriarch. The Norman conquest of Greek territory in South¬ 
ern Italy and formerly Greek Sicily thus amounted to a restoration of papal jurisdiction in those 
regions. This was no doubt a factor behind Alexander’s enthusiastic support of Roger’s campaigns. 
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their help in taking the city other than to be vindicated for the injuries that 
had been inflicted on them. But the count, detained by certain matters, 
decided not to go at that time and sent word to the Pisans to hold off for 
awhile until those things with which he was involved at the time could be 
cleared up. But the Pisans, by custom dedicated more to commercial profits 
than to military exercises, did not want to wait lest they be deprived of their 
accustomed profits any longer. So they decided to attack Palermo on their 
own and set sail toward that city’s port. When they arrived, they were 
intimidated by the numbers of the enemy forces and did not daré to leave 
their ships. In the end they did nothing more than cut the chain which, 
stretching from one shore to the other, served to protect the port. Thinking 
this to have been a great accomplishment—as such people are wont to do— 
they returned to Pisa . 53 


2 - 35 - 

Seeing that the summer was approaching and knowing that the intense heat 
resulting from the proximity of the sun to the Dog Star would prevent his 
cavalry from undertaking any more plundering expeditions [in Sicily ], 54 the 
count decided to go to his brother the duke in Apulia until the torrid sum- 
mer had passed. So he directed his forces to plunder Golisano 55 on the first 
day, Brucato on the second, and Cefalü on the third so that his wife and the 
knights who were to remain with her would not be left without provisions. 
After filling Troina with a great abundance of supplies, the count repeatedly 
warned his knights to be most vigilant over the city, to be prudently on guard 
against enemy attacks, and not to venture too far from the city for any rea- 
son. He then went to Apulia to discuss with his brother what else might need 
to be done. After they had conferred with one another, the heat finally 
began to subside and the count returned to Sicily with an additional one 
hundred knights sent by his brother to assist him. [The count] took two hun- 
dred knights to plunder in the vicinity of Agrigento. On the way back, he 
directed that the booty be taken on ahead accompanied by the greater part 
of his knights, while he remained with the rest of his men organized in two 


53. Placing the blame squarely on the shoulders of the Pisans, Geoffrey preempted criticism 
of Roger for failing to take advantage of a potentially fruitful alliance. 

54. The so-called Dog Star, Sirius—the eye of the dog constellation Canis Major—is the 
brightest star in the sky. This observation led ancient observers to conclude that when the paths 
of Sirius and the sun were closest to one another (which happened during the summer), the tem- 
peratures on earth would peak. This is the source of the expression, “dog days of summer.” 

55. According to Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 45), Golisano and Brucato were both located in 
the province of Palermo. 
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wedges to prevent being hit by an enemy attack from either the front or the 
back. 

The Africans and the Arabs wanted revenge for the victory that had been 
taken from them at Cerami , 56 and they wanted to recover—should fortune 
prove to be more favorable to them this time—the reputation that they had 
lost in that battle. So when they leamed from certain messengers that the 
count was planning to launch a raid against them with two hundred select 
knights, they hid themselves in ambush along the route by which the Nor¬ 
man army would have to return. When those of our men who had gone on 
ahead arrived at this spot, the enemy suddenly rushed forth. Our men, who 
were not expecting this, forgot their customary boldness and chose to avert 
the danger of death through fLight rather than through the exercise of arms. 
So they climbed a certain hill which was surrounded by cliffs on all sides, 
except for one narrow entrance, and waited for help. The enemy succeeded 
in killing some of the squires who were carrying the booty and took it for 
themselves. The count, who was coming along in the rear, heard the com- 
motion and took off ahead with great speed. Realizing what had happened, 
he was filled with the greatest anger and indignation. Shouting loudly, he 
tried to recall his men from the hill that they had climbed so that together 
they might avenge their loss, but it was no use. Finally the count himself 
climbed up the hill—called Turone—and, calling his men by ñame so that 
they would not be able to excuse themselves for having been out of earshot, 
he approached them and spoke the following words: “Most valiant ones, you 
cannot afford to sit here any longer as if your strength were spent. If you do, 
you will find yourselves submerged in the depths of putrid death, no longer 
breathing, and bereft of any memory of military honor. Be mindful of our 
ancestors, of our people, and of our widespread reputation for vigor. Avoid 
the stigma of future reproach. Remember how many thousands of the enemy 
you killed at Cerami when you were fewer in number than you are now. For¬ 
tune, which was smiling on you then, is still directing you. Return to your 
former strength! Despite your initial flight, if you turn around now and win a 
victory your honor will be restored.” 

Once the count had spoken these words and many others, thus scolding his 
men, they felt revitalized and hastened with the count to do battle with the 
enemy. Thanks to their courageous fighting, they overcame the enemy 
forces, rebellious to God, and recovered the booty that had been taken from 
them. Triumphant, our men were enriched with the spoils of victory. They 

56. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 2.33. 



then retumed to Troina, their great joy only mitigated by their deep sadness 
over Walter of Similia, a most praiseworthy warrior, who, while fighting 
bravely, was run through and died—painful as it is to relate—in the flower of 
his youth. 


2.36. 

Knowing that his brother had been challenged by a number of enemy attacks 
in Sicily, Duke Robert, who was in Apulia at the time, assembled a great 
army from Apulia and Calabria and began to make his way to Sicily so as to 
participate in the effort, not wanting to be deprived of its potential profits. 
Hearing that his brother was coming, the count hastened with great joy to 
meet him at Cosenza, a city in Calabria. Setting out from there, in the year 
of the Incamation of the Lord 1064 with five hundred knights, the brothers 
crossed the sea at Faro and passed through all of Sicily untouched, no one 
daring to try anything against them, until they carne to Palermo. On the 
duke’s orders—a decisión for which they would suffer later—they set up their 
camp on a hill, which would come to be known as Tarantino due to the 
abundance of tarántulas, which bothered the army a great deai. For the 
entire hill was covered with these creatures, abhorrent to men as well as to 
women—although they did provide a silly sort of entertainment for those 
who managed to stay far enough away from them. The tarántula is a kind of 
insect with the shape of a spider but having a stinger with a tip filled with 
strong venom. Anyone who was stung by them found himself filled with gas 
and suffered so much that he was unable to keep the same gas from coming 
out of his anus with a disgusting rattle. Unless a poultice or some form of hot 
pad was applied quickly, the victim was said to be in danger of dying. When 
some of our men were afflicted in this disgusting way, the brothers were 
forced to change sites. They looked for a safer place near the city to pitch 
their tents and stayed there for three months, but, with the people of Pa- 
lermo resisting bravely, the army of the duke and count achieved little 
against the city. They did, however, harass a great number of sites all around 
Palermo and plundered them. When Robert and Roger realized that they 
would not be able to accomplish much against Palermo at that time, they 
struck their camp and went to attack Bugamo. 57 After the citizens of the 
same town had put up a weak resistance, the Normans destroyed the town 
completely and took into captivity all of its inhabitants, including their 
women and children, and confiscated all of their belongings. Wanting to 


57. According to Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 47), near Agrigento. 
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retum to Calabria, they pitched their tents not far from the city of Agri- 
gento, for the most direct route back lay near there. The citizens of Agri' 
gento, confident that their own strength was more than adequate, broke 
forth from the gates and rushed toward the Normans with a loud roar. But 
these careless ones quickly gave way before the Normans who pursued them 
in their flight back to the city gates. The duke then left Agrigento and, Corn¬ 
ing to Calabria, dissolved the expedition. He made the people of Bugamo, 
whom he had led away with him as captives, settle in Scribla, which had pre- 
viously been deserted but was now restored. 

2 - 37 - 

In the year of the Incamation of the Lord 1065 the duke destroyed the 
fortress at Policastro and led its inhabitants away to Nicotera, which he had 
established that same year. Even before Duke Robert had gone to Palermo 
and camped on the hill with the tarántulas, he and Count Roger had already 
captured a certain fortress called Rogel, in the province of Cosenza, and dis- 
posed of it according to their wishes. In that same year [1065], the duke went 
to attack a certain fortress called Aiello also in Cosenza and besieged it for 
four months. After the attacking forces had set up their tents right nearby, 
the people of Aiello launched an attack outside the fortress so that they 
could shoot their arrows and catapult missiles further. Both sides fought 
bravely and suffered much loss of Ufe. Our men, moved by great indignation, 
rushed to attack the enemy, trying to burst through where they were the 
thickest. In the process, Roger, the son of Scolcandus, was pierced by a spear 
and thrown from his horse. When his nephew Gilbert tried to help him up, 
he too was struck down, and both men died. The duke, along with his entire 
army, was very upset about these deaths for these two were most dear to him, 
being among his most intimate associates. He ordered their bodies buried in 
S. Eufemia, where an abbey had recently been founded in honor of Mary the 
holy Mother of God. 58 He donated their horses and the rest of their posses- 
sions to the same church for the sake of their salvation. 

The people of Aiello, knowing that the duke had been seriously offended by 
this deed and others like it, sued for peace, figuring that if they persisted in 
their rebellion and were eventually taken by forcé, everyone in the town 
would be pitilessly killed—as indeed they deserved to be—due to the duke’s 
anger. Though most eager to avenge the killing of his men by inflicting a 


58. As noted earlier, the monastery of S. Eufemia, near Nicastro, had been founded in 1062 
by Robert Guiscard and Robert of Grandmesnil, the exiled abbot of the Norman monastery of 
Saint-Evroul. 
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punishment on them, the duke nevertheless made peace with the people of 
Aiello so that he, needing to be elsewhere, would not be delayed there any 
longer. He accepted the fortress which they handed over to him and disposed 
of it as he saw fit. 


2.38. 

Count Roger, intent on acquiring Sicily, was impatient with any inactivity. 
Campaigning in all directions, he struck terror with his frequent attacks. He 
was by custom so relentless in his efforts that neither the most severe weather 
ñor the obscurity of a dark night could dissuade him. Flying from place to 
place, attending to everything personally, the enemy became more fearful of 
his presence than anything else. He was in fact so swift that he was never 
thought to be absent. But whenever the enemy was certain that the count 
was gone, they afflicted his men so much with their hostile attacks that 
Roger carefully constructed a fortress at Petralia—in the year of the Incauta- 
tion of the Lord 1066—complete with towers and ramparts over the gate. 
This fortress not only allowed Roger’s men to defend themselves more effec- 
tively, whenever it was necessary to do so, but it also encouraged towns and 
fortresses in the area to come to terms with the count and be subject to him. 
From this fortress, the count dominated the greater part of Sicily, bringing it 
under the yoke of his dominión. This was an inborn trait of the sons of Tan- 
cred: they were always avid for domination. Whenever they were in a posi- 
tion of power, they suffered no one to have lands or possessions near their 
own without being jealous of them, so that either they would take possession 
of everything for themselves or they would immediately make their neigh- 
bors serve them as their subjects. 


2 . 39 . 

Duke Robert, who embodied this trait more than any of Tancred’s other 
sons, set upon Geoffrey of Conversano—his nephew, the son of his sister 59 — 
in order to forcé him to do Service for Montepeloso just like the other 
fortresses that he held under the duke’s authority. But Geoffrey had not 
received this fortress from the duke, the way as he had received the others; 


59. The ñames of neither Robert’s sister ñor her husband are known to us. But their son Geof- 
frey became one of the most powerful figures in Apulia. Ferdinand Chalandon, Histoire de la dom- 
ination Normand en Italie et en Sicile, 2 vol. (Paris: Librarie Picaid et fils, 1907; Reprint, New York: 
Burt Franklin, 1969), 1:179-80. 
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he had taken it from the enemy by himself through the exercise of his own 
vigor without the assistance of the duke. When Geoffrey refused to do ser- 
vice for it, the duke assembled his army and went to besiege the fortress at 
Montepeloso. Finally, after each side had launched a number of attacks 
against the other, the duke succeeded in compelling Geoffrey to promise to 
do Service for him for this fortress, just as he did for the rest. 


2.4O. 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1068, the duke, seeing how, with 
fortune smiling favorably upon him, he was able to accomplish everything 
that he undertook from the moment he set his mind to it, went with his 
cavalry and fleet to besiege that most famous city known as Bari, which was 
faithful to the emperor in Constantinople and therefore rebellious to the 
duke. The emperor had made Bari more favorable to him with certain 
agreements and as a result the duke was inspired to attack the city, which he 
could do from Montepeloso, which he held and which lay not far away. 
Because the city of Bari was situated on a certain angle of land that 
extended out into the sea, Robert used his cavalry to cióse off, from one 
shore to the other, that part of the city which opened toward the land. At 
the same time, he used his ships, spread out over the sea and firmly joined 
to one another with iron chains like a fence, to cióse off the city from the 
sea, so that there was no opening anywhere through which anyone could 
leave the city. He also constructed two jetties, one on each side of the city, 
which reached out from the shore on both sides far into the sea and to 
which the line of ships was attached at each end. He did this so that if by 
chance the people of Bari tried to attack his ships, there would be a path 
connecting the knights on shore with the ships, thus expediting their 
defense. The people of Bari, wanting to demónstrate their contempt for the 
duke’s efforts, held up their omaments and displayed their treasures from 
the walls, all the while heaping reproach upon Guiscard. Trusting in their 
towers, they did not think such a siege could ever succeed. But this did not 
deter Guiscard from what he had undertaken. Instead he boiled with the 
desire of even greater ambition. The more they revealed the precious things 
contained within the walls, the more ardent the duke became in his deten 
mination to acquire them. Dedicated to seeing through what he had begun, 
he smiled and responded to them: “The things that you are displaying are 
mine, and I thank you for offering them to me voluntarily. But for now, be 
careful with them. I plan to be generous in their distribution [to my men as 
booty], while you are crying over their loss.” 
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Encouraging his men to attack the city by exhorting them and making 
promises to them, the duke made it known that the reward for their labor 
and sacrifice awaited them inside the walls. He applied himself to circling 
the walls, to heaping up defense works, to surrounding the city with ram- 
parts, to making battering rams, to putting together the rest of the machines 
that were necessary for taking the city, to instructing his men, to harassing 
the enemy, and to instilling in the citizens the fear of his yoke. 

The people of Bari began to realize that the duke was more persistent in his 
determination to take the city than they had reckoned. It was also clear that 
the food that remained was being consumed too quickly by the multitude of 
unarmed people in the city—that is, by the women and children—and that 
there was no way to bring more food in with the enemy surrounding Bari. 
Since they were unable to challenge the duke with military power, they 
decided that they would have to rely on some act of treachery. So they 
offered a reward and finally made a deal with a certain foolish man named 
Amerino, who was to go out from the city and attempt to stab the duke with 
a poisoned dart. Seized with desire and greed, Amerino hastened to carry 
out what seemed to him to be a noble deed. After receiving the poisoned 
dart from those who instructed him in this most cunning act of treachery, 
he left the city and began throwing rocks from down below toward the 
enemy on the walls as if he were one of our men. Thus he deceitfully made 
his way around to our camp as if a spy. At dusk, during the dinner hour, as 
the night was quickly shutting out the rays of the sun and the duke was 
reclining in a tent made of leafy tree branches, Amerino carne up from 
behind, with only the tree-branch walls between him and the duke. Think- 
ing that he knew where the duke was, having gotten a glimpse of him and 
then hearing the sound of his voice, Amerino powerfully thrust the dart 
that he had received for this purpose in the duke’s direction. He managed to 
catch part of the duke’s clothing, but the man himself, protected by God, 
remained unharmed as the dart fixed itself in the ground. Believing that he 
had succeeded in injuring the duke, Amerino left his dart in what he 
thought was the wound and, figuring that there was nothing more for him 
to do, fled as fast as he could back inside the city. The duke’s ministers 
rushed to him, shocked by such a deed. Recognizing it as an act of treach- 
ery, they decided to post a more vigilant watch than usual and to have a 
guard placed in cióse proximity to the duke. At the break of dawn they also 
brought in masons who quickly built stone quarters for the duke at his 
request. 
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2.4I. 

During this period of time, Count Roger remained in Sicily, traversing every 
región and launching frequent strikes. Sometimes he attacked to supply him- 
self with booty. Other times he made [the towns] pay tribute by intimidating 
them with the threat of his yoke. Impatient with inactivity, he terrified the 
enemy with his raids to the point that they did not feel safe even when they 
were within their own fortifications, much less when they were anywhere 
else. Whether it was night or day, dusk or dawn, whether the weather was 
good or bad, the Sicilians feared the count’s attacks with the same high level 
of concern. As a result, the Sicilians took counsel among themselves, and, 
deciding that they would rather die than continué to Uve such unfavorable, 
troublesome Uves, they prepared to test their fortune in war against the 
count. So one day—in the year of the Incamation of the Word 1068—when 
the count’s forces were heading toward Palermo on a plundering expedition, 
they unexpectedly ran into a huge army at Misilmeri, an army that had been 
gathered from far and wide. The count, seeing the enemy forces at a distance, 
called out loudly and assembled his men. Smiling, he said to them: “Behold 
how fortune favors you, you who are even more noble than your distin- 
guished predecessors. For it has brought the booty, which you had been pre- 
pared to seek far and wide, right to you, thus sparing you the trouble of 
exhausting yourselves looking for it. Look at the booty that has been given 
to us by God! Let us take it away from these ones who do not deserve it. Let 
us make use of it, dividing it in an apostolic manner, to each according to his 
need. 6 ° Do not be afraid of those whom you have already beaten so many 
times. Though they have a new leader, 61 he is nonetheless of the same 
nation, quality, and religión. Our God is immutable, and if the faithful 
integrity of our hope is not compromised, neither will be the triumphant 
judgment of his assistance.” 

After speaking these words and prudently organizing his battle Une, the 
count engaged the enemy. Our men, fighting courageously, beat the oppos- 
ing army to such an extent that scarcely anyone from that great multitude 
survived to report the outcome of the battle to Palermo. Our men were 
greatly enriched with the spoils of victory. 


60. Acts 4:35. 

61. As Pontieri has observed (De rebus gestis, p. 50), this is probably a reference to the with- 
drawal of African forces from Sicily. 
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2.42. 

It is a custom among the Saracens that, when they go anywhere far away, 
they take with them pigeons that have been fed at home with grain dipped 
in honey, male pigeons kept in baskets. If fortune should mete out something 
unexpected to them [while they are away], something that they would like 
their family back home to know about, they record what happened on a lit- 
tle note and hang it from the neck of the bird, or under its wing. Then they 
release the bird, sending it off through the air to the home of the concemed 
family with the intention of quickly notifying them as to whether or not 
everything is going well for the travelers. The bird, longing for the sweetness 
of the honeyed grain to which it was accustomed while at home, retums in 
haste and in the process delivers its message to those familiar with this prac- 
tice. Among the spoils taken at Misilmeri, the count found such baskets with 
birds in them. So he used them to report the unhappy outcome of the battle 
to the people of Palermo, sending the birds on their way with notes written 
in blood. When the people of Palermo heard the news, the whole city was 
shaken: the tearful voices of the children and women rose up through the air 
to the heavens. Thus joy was generated for us; sorrow, for them. 


2 . 43 . 

At that time a certain Greek named Argyrico was ruling the city of Bari 
under the authority of the emperor. After taking counsel with the other cin 
izens, he recorded in a letter the hardships that the city and its inhabitants 
were suffering as a result of the siege. One night, by means of a secret passage 
out of the city, he sent a messenger with a letter to the emperor Diogenes 62 
in Constantinople so as to inform him that the city, which had persisted in 
its exclusive fidelity to him, was being buffeted by an enemy attack from all 
sides, and that, unless the emperor sent help quickly, the people of Bari 
would be lost for lack of food. Besieged by the enemy for the third straight 
year, the citizens, unable to hold out any longer, were prepared to surrender. 
Unless [the emperor] acted to maintain his control over the city, there was 
no hope of preventing their country from being overrun by the enemy. 

The envoy faithfully carried out what he had been instructed to do and, 
completing the long journey in a short time, arrived in Byzantium. He went 
to present the letter to the emperor, adding a prayer and his own request that 


62. Romanus IV Diogenes (1068-71). 
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the emperor lend his assistance. After receiving and reading the letter, the 
emperor decided to assist the people of Bari by sending a large forcé. He sent 
word to Durazzo, 03 ordering that a fleet be prepared, over which he placed as 
commander Jocelyn of Corinth—a man of Norman stock who was consid- 
ered second to very few men in the palace, after the emperor himself, because 
of his vigor in the exercise of arms and the craftiness of his counsel. 64 

The messenger who had been sent to Constantinople was ordered by the 
emperor to retum to Bari, entering the city as he had left it, secretly passing 
through the enemy forces. He reported what had transpired and revealed to 
the defenders of Bari the signal by which they would recognize the help Corn¬ 
ing from a distance. The citizens of Bari were to set up a similar signal—that 
is, they were to light torches—on the ramparts facing toward those who 
would be approaching by sea so as to make certain that the ships carne to the 
right port. 

The people of Bari, elated at the news, made more haste than necessary— 
“nothing happens fast enough for the over-eager soul” 05 —lighting the 
torches the very next night with much shouting and praise, acting more joy- 
ful than usual. The question thus aróse among our men: what were they up to? 
Conjecture was offered and the matter was discussed in every quarter. The 
most prudent among the besiegers carne to understand the truth of the mat¬ 
ter, that is, that help was coming to the people of the city by way of the sea. 

Now Roger, the count of Sicily, had come to Bari with many galleys to help 
his brother the duke at his invitation. The count always exhibited the feroc- 
ity of a lion in every struggle but prudence govemed his ferocity and favor¬ 
able fortune accompanied it. Acting shrewdly in this matter, he ordered a 
lookout to go each night to see if any ships could be spotted in the distance 
making their way over the sea. And indeed, one night the lookout saw 
lantems in the distance, shining like stars on the top of a ship’s mast. When 
this was reported to the count, he hurried as fast as he could to go meet the 
enemy with a contingent of knights, putting his trust in his many galleys. 
The people of Bari, who were rushing about amongst themselves in their 
great joy, saw the enemy [that is, Roger and his galleys] in the distance, but 
reckoned them ill-suited for defending themselves. Recognizing from a dis- 


63. The city of Durrés in modern Albania. It is situated opposite Bari. 

64. Jocelyn had entered imperial Service after being forced to leave Apulia as a result of his 
participation in a rebellion against Robert Guiscard. 

65. Sallust, )ugurthine War 64. 
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tance Jocelyn’s ship thanks to the two lantems that it carried, the count 
ordered his men to attack it. When the ships carne together, our men rushed 
toward the enemy ship with such forcé that, falling carelessly off one side, 
one hundred fifty were drowned under the weight of their armor. Neverthe- 
less the count overcame Jocelyn in battle. Towing him on his disarmed ship, 
the count rowed back, glorious in his triumph, to his brother. 

The duke had been very anxious, fearing that he had lost his brother in the 
battle; indeed, it was impossible to consolé him for he had no other brother 
left except Roger—the rest having already died. 66 When it was reported to 
him that Roger had returned victorious and unharmed, the duke said that he 
would not believe it until he had seen his brother with his own eyes. Look- 
ing him over and seeing that he was indeed healthy, he burst into tears. To 
his credit the count presented to the duke the captive Jocelyn, marvelously 
dressed in the style of the Greeks. 

Their hopes dashed, the people of Bari realized that they could not resist 
their enemy any longer and so they surrendered and carne to terms with the 
duke in the year of the Lord 1071. The duke, whose wish had come true, 
thanked his brother and all of his army. After disposing of the city as he saw 
fit, Robert sent his brother on ahead to Sicily alone to mobilize the army for 
another expedition against Palermo. The duke remained in Otranto 
throughout June and July, making his men level a hill so as to render the 
descent to the sea easier for getting horses onto ships. The people of Durazzo, 
terrified that the duke was preparing to cross the sea with his army and attack 
them, sent to him a mulé and a horse, as if to honor him, but in fact their 
intention was to spy on him. 


244. 

At this time, Costa Condomicita, who, some time before, had deceitfully 
taken Stilo from the duke, was afraid that Robert would pretend to sail to 
Sicily only to return and besiege Stilo. So he reconciled himself to the 
duke and surrendered the fortress to him, saying that he had been com- 
pelled to do what he had done. On an earlier occasion, the duke had 
installed [in Stilo] a certain strategos 67 named Costa Peloga, who then, 


66. Actually, Robert’s younger brother William, count of the Principate (d. 1080), was also 
still alive at the time. See Loud, Age of Robert Guiscard, p. 299. 

67. A Byzantine terna for a general. 
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with great insolence, began insulting noble men and women, sparing not 
even his own kinsmen. Among other things, he incarcerated a certain 
noble woman by the ñame of Regina, grandmother of Costa Condomicita, 
after having her cut with whips, in an effort to extort from her a golden 
hen and chicks that she was said to have. At that time Costa Condomicita 
was serving the duke on the island of Crotone. When it was reported to 
Costa Condomicita what had happened, he treated the injury to his grand- 
mother as if it were an injury to himself. Pretending to be sick, he asked the 
duke for permission to retum home to recover and so he retumed [to Stilo] 
on Christmas eve. The strategos, hearing that Costa Condomicita had 
arrived, sent to him, by means of a servant, a meal of fish, and inquired as 
to how things were between him and the duke. Costa Condomicita hid his 
anger, pretending to have no evil intentions, and sent the servant back 
with his thanks. But he could not forget what he had conceived in his 
mind. After he had eaten, he secretly went around to the powerful men of 
the city and voiced his complaint with regard to the injury that had been 
inflicted on his grandmother and himself. When these men responded that 
he had deserved to have this happen to him, knowing him to be an ally of 
the duke, he offered few excuses, but asserted that he was ready to make 
amends, promising the removal of ducal authority if, with their help, he 
were somehow able to take control [of Stilo]. Accepting oaths from many 
of them, Costa Condomicita spent a sleepless night securing the allegiance 
of as many as he could. As day was breaking and everyone, ignorant of the 
plan, was at church praising God, as the occasion warranted, Costa Con- 
domicita remained behind with thirteen men, girded with swords, watch- 
ing from outside for a signal to be given. The gatekeeper approached the 
gate of the fortress and, not in the least bit suspicious, opened it as usual. 
Rushing in with his allies, Costa Condomicita entered the quarters of the 
strategos. He seized the arms that he found there and made quickly for the 
church wanting to take Costa Peloga by surprise. But [the strategos], alerted 
to the plot by all the commotion, jumped through a window and slid down 
from the roof, seeking refuge in flight. As it turned out, though, he was cap- 
tured by the citizens who had always despised him, and they led him away. 
Costa Condomicita wanted to spare him because he was his kinsman, but 
he was condemned by the people. And so Costa Peloga perished, paying 
his penalty at the hands of those upon whom he had inflicted evil. Those 
whom he had previously confined were released. The people of Stilo then 
openly renounced their fidelity to the duke. For almost six years there were 
rebellions against the duke in various parts of Calabria, causing much 
tribulation. 
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We ha ve recorded this so that rulers might be made wary of those subjects 
who are tom from their fidelity by the advice of depraved ministers. 68 


245 - 

After arranging for provisions and the rest of the things necessary for a mili' 
tary expedition, the duke followed his brother, who had been sent on ahead, 
to Sicily. He joined the count at Catania, where they pretended to be prepar- 
ing an attack on Malta, as if they had no intention of striking Palermo. 
Joined by his brother and a large number of cavalry, the duke sailed from 
Catania with plenty of foot soldiers and carne to Palermo. The duke cut the 
city off from the ocean with his ships. He then positioned his brother the 
count and those who served him on one side, while he himself approached 
the walls from the other side with his Calabrian and Apulian forces. 

For five months the enemy forces trapped by the siege were most vigilant in 
their defense of the city. The duke and his brother were no less determined 
and strove with great energy to harass the city. Inflamed with equal ardor, 
neither of them ever stopped: they made their rounds; instructed their forces; 
organized everything; threatened the enemy; gave generously to their own 
men, promising them even more; remained ever-present on the battlefront; 
and never gave up on what they had set out to do. Skillfully assembling 
machines and ladders for scaling the walls, the duke secretly entered the 
orchards with three hundred knights to attack the city from the other side, 
namely, the side where the ships lay, and instructed his brother by all means 
to do the same from his side. When the signal was given, they rushed in 
without hesitation and with great clamor to carry out what they had 
planned. All of the citizens, rushing to arms, were terrified by the noise of the 
tumult and hastened to their own defense. In the process they carelessly left 
empty that part of the wall that normally had the fewest guards. There the 
wall was breached by Guiscard’s forces, who had placed ladders against it. 
Thus they took the outer city and opened the gates with iron bars so their 
allies could enter. The duke and the count and the entire army camped 
inside the city walls. 

The confused people of Palermo, realizing that the enemy was inside the 
walls in the rear, sought refuge by retreating to the interior of the city. Night- 


68 . Apparently the “subject tom from fidelity” in this anecdote is Costa Condomicita, who is 
depicted as having originally been a supporter of the duke, only to rise to power in Stilo on a 
promise to renounce his allegiance to Robert. 
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fall postponed the struggle, and early the next day, once a truce had been put 
into effect, leading men the city carne to speak to the two brothers. They said 
that they were unwilling to viólate or relinquish their law 09 and wanted 
assurances that they would not be coerced or injured by unjust or new laws, 
but that under the present circumstances, they had no choice but to surren- 
der the city, to render faithful Service to the duke, and to pay tribute. They 
promised to affirm all this with an oath according to their own law. 

Rejoicing, the duke and the count accepted what was being offered to them, 
in the year of the Incamation of the Lord 1071. Once they had brought this 
about, they proved to be faithful to that passage of scripture, which says, 
“First seek the kingdom of heaven and the rest will follow,” 7 ° by enriching 
the church of Mary, the most holy Mother of God—which had been an 
archbishopric in ancient times but had been violated by the impious Sara- 
cens and tumed into a temple dedicated to their superstition 71 —with an 
endowment as well as ecclesiastical omaments, restoring it to the Catholic 
faith with great devotion. Although he was timid and by birth a Greek, the 
brothers reinstated the archbishop who had been displaced by the impious 
ones to the poor church of S. Ciríaco. 72 Thus they revived the cult of the 
Christian religión as much as possible. Then after strengthening the fortress 
and disposing of the city as he saw fit, the duke, retaining Palermo under his 
own control, granted the Val Demone and all the rest of Sicily that had been 
won, as well as that which would yet be won (with his help, as he sincerely 
promised) to his brother to be held of the duke. 

2.46. 

While these events were unfolding, Serlo—son of Serlo the eider, henee, the 
nephew of both of these princes—about whom we have written before, had 
remained back in Cerami, where he had been sent by the duke and count, to 
protect the province against attacks by those Arabs who dwelled, at that 
time, in the vicinity of Castrogiovanni. For half of all of Sicily had been 


69. By “law,” the author is here referring to Islam. The proposal was to surrender the city to 
the duke’s dominión without its inhabitants having to abandon it or their religión. 

70. Luke 12:31. 

71. It was common for Muslim conquerors of Christian territory to make use of preexisting 
churches as mosques. The Christians did the same, mutatis mutandis, in the wake of their con- 
quests of Muslim territory. 

72. This archbishop—whose ñame, Nicodemus, has come down to us in papal records—had 
been serving the needs of the Palermo Christian community (under Muslim rule) in a church out- 
side the city walls. Loud, Age ofRobert Guiscard p. 174. 
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divided, with the approval of the duke and count, between him and Arisgot 
of Pozzuoli, seeing as how Serlo was a kinsman and both men were so out> 
standing in counsel and the exercise of arms. But the Arabs who dwelled in 
Castrogiovanni were upset by Serlo’s vigor because he had been so hostile to 
them. Thus they considered how they might best bring about his ruin, 
whether it be by deceit or by arms. A certain Saracen from among the most 
powerful men of Castrogiovanni by the ñame of Brachiem 73 had arranged a 
pact with Serlo. In an effort to make it easier to deceive him, Brachiem made 
Serlo his adopted brother, according to their custom, while Serlo in tum did 
the same to him. Then, after conspiring with his men, Brachiem deceitfully 
sent small gifts of greeting to Serlo along with some friendly words, includ- 
ing the following: “May my adopted brother know that seven Arabs have 
boasted that they plan to go into your land for plunder on such and such a 
day.” Serlo laughed upon hearing this. Careless about his own safety, he sum- 
moned no one from the neighboring fortresses to assist him. Instead, on the 
day in question, he went hunting without telling anyone. 

The Arabs who had organized the trap left Castrogiovanni with seven hun- 
dred knights and two thousand foot soldiers and prepared an ambush in a 
hidden place not far from Cerami. From there they sent seven knights—just 
as Brachiem had indicated to Serlo—on ahead to plunder in the vicinity of 
Cerami and thus draw out Serlo. There aróse a clamor from the inhabitants 
of the province, and the noise was heard by Serlo who had gone hunting. 
Because he had left Cerami unarmed, he sent a messenger back to bring his 
weapons to him and to summon his men. Meanwhile, urged on by the noise 
of the attack, he went ahead to investigate. When he found out that the 
clamor was caused by seven knights in the process of collecting booty, he 
seized the arms that had been brought to him and, trusting his adopted 
brother more than he should have, rashly pursued the seven. Without think- 
ing, he headed right into the trap. When those lying in ambush sprang from 
their hiding places and Serlo and the men with him realized that the enemy 
was pursuing them from behind with a horrible whirl of armor, Serlo knew 
he would be unable to withstand such a multitude with the few men that 
were with him. But he did not rely on flight either. Instead he made his way 
to a rock, which to this very day is called Pietra di Serlone. Ascending it and 
keeping his back to a wall, he fought valiantly for a long time. But, since no 
one was coming to help him, he fought in vain. Ultimately he was pierced 
through and he died. None of those with him escaped except two who man- 


73. Ibrahim. 
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aged to hide among the corpses. Cutting open Serlo, the Saracens extracted 
his heart, and they are said to have eaten it, imagining that it was the source 
of his great boldness. 74 The killers cut off the heads of the other dead men 
and sent them to the king in Africa. Serlo’s head, placed on a spike, was car- 
ried through the streets of the city, where it was announced with loud voices 
that it had belonged to him who, more than anyone else among the enemy, 
had waged war in Sicily, and that, with this enemy defeated and there being 
no one left of similar stature, Sicily could henceforth rest more easily. 

When these events were reported to our leaders in Palermo, the entire army 
was upset. The count was afflicted with unbearable sorrow over the loss of his 
nephew. The duke, hoping to restrain his brother from his lamentations, 
tried to hide his own sadness in a manly way: “Grieving is permissible for 
women; as for us, let us take up our weapons in revenge.” 

Now because each brother henceforth dedicated himself to seeking his own 
sepárate profit, each according to his own best interests (except when, as 
necessity demanded, one was invited by the other to come and help), let us 
put an end to this book and begin another, so that we might shift our atten- 
tion, following the deeds of one or the other brother separately or both 
together, as the events themselves dictate. 


74. This would seem to be a product of Geoffrey’s imagination. 
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We promised to record for you the arduous deeds and brilliant victories of 
the two princes, namely Duke Guiscard and Roger, the count of Sicily, some¬ 
timos acting together, sometimes separately, just as these events occurred. If 
it were up to me, this work would churn with waves of the most limpid 
poetry, for those things which are remembered so nobly in and of themselves 
deserve to be recorded by the quill of the most noble philosopher. If they are 
not so recorded, then the crystal clear liquid [of noble events] might be 
abhorred by the very ones who reach out to drink from it because of the taint 
of the uncultivated cup that holds it. But since not every one of us, restricted 
as we are by poverty, is accustomed to drinking out of vessels of gold, the 
sweet liquid can perhaps for the time being be savored well enough in a ves- 
sel of lead. Anyone who sets out to read this history should thus attend not 
to the metallic sound of the words but rather to the solemn triumphs that the 
words recount, triumphs worthy of being remembered by men. The deeds 
that have been included here have been recorded for the sake of praising 
those who deserve credit for having accomplished such feats. They were not 
written to win any praise for me or for you. 1 

By command of the prince, I must now resume writing. His urging prevenís 
me from returning to the font from which, if I were able to drink more 
freely—having up to this point imbibed very little—I would no doubt be 
able to pour forth a more lucid account. 


3 - 1 * 

After Palermo had been taken and the expedition had been dissolved by his 
brother the duke—who then left Sicily for Calabria and Apulia to attend to 
his affairs—Roger, that most renowned prince of Sicily, remained there and, 
with the duke’s consent, kept for his own use a small portion of his brother’s 
army, attracting them to his Service with gifts and promises. Setting out to 
attack every región in Sicily, he threatened them all with the imposition of 
his authority. And although up to that point he had always acted with great 


i The “you” refers to Bishop Angerius of Catania, whom Geofffey addressed in the letter pre- 
ceding this work. 
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vigor in those territories that he had acquired in partnership with his 
brother, now that he knew that everything that he secured from then on 
would fall to him alone, he left no stone untumed in his efforts to conquer 
more. Like a hungry lion, avid for prey, he was impatient with inactivity: he 
moved about everywhere, was always the first one to be present at the most 
dangerous undertakings, and never left anything undone that he had started. 
In the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1072, he established two fortresses, 
one in Paterno for afflicting Catania, the other at Mazara for attacking the 
adj acent región. 

The duke, making his way from Sicily to Calabria, built a fortress in 
Rossano—a city in that province—much to the chagrin of the local inhabi- 
tants. 


3 . 2 . 

Gisulf, the prince of Salerno 2 and the brother of Sichelgaita, the wife of the 
duke Guiscard, wanted the entire coast from Salerno to the port called Fici, 
plus Areco and S. Eufemia to be under his jurisdiction. 3 So when he heard 
that this area was being overrun on a daily basis by Guiscard, Gisulf began to 
engage in hostile actions aimed at the duke. Insulting every person faithful 
to the duke whom he was able to capture, he did nothing to conceal the 
enmity he held toward our people. The duke Guiscard, who had promised to 
remain on friendly terms with Gisulf, bore this patiently at first and agreed to 
assemble his envoys in the hopes that Gisulf might come to his senses and 
reconsider the path that he was following. But when Robert began to appre¬ 
cia te the malice that had been conceived in the heart of that prince, and 
realized that his lenience was only making the situation worse, he re- 
nounced the treaty and prepared to engage in hostile actions of his own 
against the one who was being hostile to him. Because there was also enmity 
between the duke and Richard, the prince of Aversa, 4 Guiscard made peace 
with him so that he would not have to fear Richard being enlisted against 
him by Gisulf. Once Robert had secured Richard’s aid by means of certain 
treaties, Robert went with many troops to besiege Salerno. 


2. Gisulf II (1052-77), Robert’s brother-in-law, whom we met earlier in Deeds ofCount Roger 
1.31. 

3. The precise locations of Fici and Areco are not clear. 

4. See the introduction for more information about Richard, who began his career in Italy as 
the lord of Aversa (1049) but is best known for his twenty-year rule of Capua (1058-78). 
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3 * 3 * 

The people of Amalfi hated Gisulf and were afraid that he would punish 
them because they had killed his father when he had attacked them in an 
attempt to subject them to his rule. 5 So when the duke invited them to do 
Service to him by bringing their fleet to assist in the siege of Salemo, the 
leaders of Amalfi, with the consent of the other citizens, were eager to speak 
with the duke. The duke, relying on shrewd negotiations as well as threats, 
finally compelled them to join him, the terms being that in exchange for the 
duke’s protection from Gisulf, Amalfi would subject itself to the dominión of 
the duke and his heirs. 

After agreeing to everything that the leaders of Amalfi had requested, the 
duke left part of his army behind to besiege Salemo while he made his way 
to Amalfi, taking the remainder of his army with him, along with those that 
had come to him from Amalfi. There he accepted the city, handed over to 
him by its citizens, and built four citadels within it, garrisoning them with his 
own knights. He then retumed to Salemo with many troops from Amalfi. 

Thus the duke instilled fear in the people of Amalfi. Now how was Gisulf to 
escape Guiscard’s clutches? 


3.4. 

Using his ships and infantry as well as his cavalry, the duke surrounded 
Salerno, attacking it with constant raids and striking fear everywhere. He 
wore the people of Salerno down to such an extent—Guiscard and his men 
having closed every possible avenue for bringing food into the city—that 
they were forced to endure great hunger, so great in fact that some of those 
who were shut up inside (as we later leamed from the accounts of those who 
were present) were reduced to eating cats and mice. 

Abelard, 6 the son of Count Humphrey and therefore the duke’s nephew— 
who harbored ill will toward the duke since the duke had appropriated his 
inheritance—had previously entered Salemo to assist Gisulf. Afflicted with 
hunger, Abelard left Salerno secretly by night and withdrew to S. Severina, 
a town in Calabria, and there he initiated his own hostilities against the 


5. Guaimar IV was assassinated in 1052 during unrest following a rebellion in Amalfi. 

6. When Count Humphrey died in 1057, his minor son Abelard was passed over as the prin- 
cipality of Melfi carne under the control of Humphrey’s half brother Robert Guiscard. Abelard 
thus became a natural focal point for rebellion against Robert. 
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duke. The duke in turn sent for his brother Roger who was in Sicily so that 
he would go to besiege their nephew Abelard at S. Severina. He did not do 
so in vain. 

Meanwhile the duke continued undeterred with his assault on the city of 
Salerno, finally forcing it to surrender. He gave Gisulf his liberty to go whcr- 
ever he wanted, since he was his brother-in-law and the únele of his chil- 
dren. Retaining the city under his own authority, the duke strengthened it 
with citadels and defenses as he saw fit. 


3 * 5 * 

Then Guiscard, who was impatient with inactivity and who was found want- 
ing in no effort in which there was any hope of gain, went to besiege his 
nephew Abelard at S. Severina, where he had previously sent his brother. 
Finding the count besieging the city from one side, the duke set himself up 
on the other. But Abelard still advanced from the city each day, attacking 
frequently and bravely in many different places, so as to provoke our men to 
fight. Thus many deeds befitting knights were accomplished. 

Realizing that he was making little headway, the duke took counsel with his 
men and built three fortresses there. He gave the command of one to Hugh 
Falloc and another to Rainald of Simula, both of whose tasks it was to con- 
tinue assailing the city; the third he placed jointly in the hands of Herbert, 
the brother of Hugh, and Custinobard, the brother of Rainald. Then the 
duke disbanded his army and withdrew to Apulia. A short time later, in the 
course of an attack at Canne, Robert managed to capture the count Hermán, 
Abelard’s brother, and sent him to Roger to be confined in the tower at 
Mileto. 


3.6. 

With Hermán in chains, torménted in a dark dungeon, Abelard, touched by 
fraternal compassion, made a pact with the duke that he would hand the city 
of S. Severina over to him in exchange for his brother. The duke, shrewdly 
deceiving Abelard, gave his word that he would hand Hermán over to him 
free from captivity after the duke—with Abelard in his company—arrived at 
a particular fortress named Gargano. Not heeding words of advice, Abelard 
carelessly left the city and handed it over to the duke. Remaining with the 
duke for some time, Abelard kept waiting—in vain, as it turned out—for the 
duke to release his brother. 
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While in Rossano, Abelard had words with the duke because they had pro- 
longed the ir stay there. He urged Robert to speed up the journey to Gargano. 
Then the duke laid bare his trick: he told Abelard that he would not be going 
to the place he had indicated for another seven years! Realizing that he had 
been duped by the craftiness of Guiscard’s words, Abelard argued a great deal 
with the duke and then left, his heart full of anger, for Apulia where he and 
his men rebelliously withdrew from the duke to the fortress of S. Agata. The 
duke, knowing that Abelard would do everything that he could to mobilize 
Apulia against him, roused his army, pursued him, and laid siege to S. Agata. 
But after he had attacked it for some time, the duke found himself becoming 
more concerned about the injuries sustained by his own men from the bold 
people inside the fortress, than he was in advancing against the fortress, 
given the nature of its armaments and its natural impregnability. 

Abelard’s sorrow over the captivity of his brother grew as the days passed, for 
the chains with which Hermán was shackled bound Abelard no less as he 
considered his brother’s fate. Therefore on numerous occasions Abelard 
attempted to improve the lot of his brother by negotiating some agreement. 
In the end, though, he barely managed to obtain the following: that once he 
surrendered the fortress [of S. Agata] to the duke, his brother would be 
handed over to him and he would be allowed to go wherever he wished. 

After Abelard’s brother was delivered to him, both of them left Italy, crossed 
the sea, and went to serve the emperor in Constantinople . 7 There they lived 
out their remaining days. 


3 * 7 * 

Roger, that most famous warrior and prince of Sicily, remained in Sicily car- 
rying out all of his deeds with vigor. He would not permit himself to be away 
from the enemy, to hold himself back from them, for the sake of any plea- 
sure. Neither want, ñor any amount of effort, ñor enemy threats, ñor the 
struggle for dominión, ñor long vigils, ñor bitter winds could deter him from 
what he had begun. Instead the more he was shaken by adversity, the more 
ardent he became in his determination, attempting to conquer rather than 
be conquered, exercising that human desire to dominate that was innate in 
his heart. And al though he wanted all [of Sicily], his most earnest desire was 
to overeóme Castrogiovanni, because if he was able to take that city, he 
knew that he would be able to use it like a whip, wielding it against all of 


7. Michael Ducas (1071-78). 
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Sicily anyway he liked. Propelled by this great desire—in the year of the 
Incarnation of the Word 1074—he built a fortress on Mt. Calascibetta, 
which he fumished with knights and all the supplies that they needed, and 
began to harass Castrogiovanni most aggressively. 


3.8. 

African Saracens from the family of King Temin, 8 acting on his orders, pte¬ 
pe red their ships and, like pirates, committed their sails to the wind with the 
intention of lying in ambush along the coasts of Sicily and Calabria. In the 
month of June, on the vigil of St. Peter, 9 they landed at Nicotera in the mid- 
dle of the night and burst into the city, overcoming the careless citizens who 
were incapacitated due to the wine they had consumed in their celebration 
of that holiday. Some of the citizens were killed by the Saracens as they lay 
there half asleep. Others, including women and children, were captured and 
taken on board their ships, along with everything that could be whisked 
away as booty. The Saracens bumed the entire fortress and then, aided by 
their oars, hurriedly withdrew to the deep sea. The next morning, they carne 
up cióse to the shore, seeking to ransom the children and the ones deemed 
too weak to be useful as servants. When the ransom was received, they threw 
the redeemed ones from the ship and thus some of the captives were freed. 
The rest, that is, those who appeared to be of some use, were taken away. 
Committing their sails to the wind, the African Saracens headed back to 
their homeland with great joy. 


3 * 9 - 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1075, the Africans, who had so 
successfully raided Nicotera the previous year and who had, as a result, 
become even more insolent in their greed, boarded their ships and sailed to 
Sicily, reckoning—as it tumed out in vain—that they would achieve similar 
results. Instead they only tempted fortune. Attempting to sail around the 
island, they finally landed at Mazara. Leaving their ships, they rushed into 
the city, attacking it with great forcé. They besieged the fortress, which was 
inside the city, for eight days. 

Informed by an envoy that his fortress and his men were being assailed by the 
enemy, Count Roger secretly made his way to Mazara under the cover of 


8. Temin was the Zirid Sultán based in Mahdiyya (in modem Tunisia). 

9. St. Peter’s feast day is June 29. 
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darkness with a band of soldiers. At dawn, he burst through the gates of the 
city and attacked the enemy in the Street in front of the fortress. Acting 
bravely, as he was wont to do, the count emerged the victor. Many of the 
enemy were killed while the rest fled, the count pursuing the ones left behind 
all the way to the sea. Mazara was thus rescued from the enemy thanks to the 
vigor of the count. The few of the enemy who managed to escape brought 
the painful news back to Africa. So it is that wheel-like fortune plays with 
men, at first granting them victories, but then laughing at those who allow 
themselves to be enticed by expectations stemming from previous success. 


3-io. 

The count, called away by certain obligations, left Sicily for Calabria and 
delegated the defense of all of Sicily to Hugh of Gircé. Hugh had previously 
been given Catania along with one of the count’s daughters from his former 
wife, 10 on account of his vigor as well as his noble lineage, being originally 
from the province of Maine. The count, who was always on guard against the 
ploys of the enemy, forbade Hugh from leaving the city of Catania at any 
time whatsoever lest Benarvet, 11 who resided cióse by in Syracuse, launch an 
attack against him. 

But Hugh’s youthful heart, enthusiastic for war and avid for praise, led him 
to undertake the very thing that the count had forbidden him to do, for he 
wanted to accomplish some noble deed worthy of praise before Roger 
retumed. Making his way to Troina, he brought Jordán, the son of the 
count, 12 along with the count’s household guard back with him to Catania. 

Meanwhile Benarvet assembled a large army of select knights and made his 
way by night to a position not far from Catania. Once the army had hidden 
itself, thirty knights were sent on ahead to the city. These knights were to 
lure the army outside Catania and then flee, thus drawing Hugh’s forces far 
out from the city. Hugh and Jordán, eager to fight, urged their men on and 
left the city in a great rush. After sending ahead thirty select knights of their 


10. Oddly enough, Geoffrey did not even mention the death of Roger’s first wife Judith, 
which has to have happened sometime before 1076, if we trust Geoffrey’s repeated claims about 
the chronological fidelity of his account. 

11. Amari (Storia dei musulma.ru di Sicilia 3:151) identifies Bemarvet as Ibn al-Wird, the ruler 
of Syracuse. 

12. Roger fathered Jordán (d. 1091), the first of his children, from a concubine sometime 
before he married Judith (in early 1062). See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.36. 
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own to be on the lookout for a possible trap, Hugh and Jordán themselves 
carelessly sped off in pursuit. When the scouts who were riding ahead had 
passed the site of the ambush, and those who were coming up behind were 
just reaching it, Benarvet’s men burst forth from the ir hiding place and rose 
up against their opponents in a horrible whirl. The scouts recognized the 
ambush behind them but were unable to retum to their fellows because the 
enemy forces had positioned themselves in between. So they escaped, fleeing 
to Paterno. In the ensuing battle, during which the rest of our men resisted 
courageously, many were killed including Hugh, the son-in-law of the count. 
Finally Jordán, unable to withstand the enemy onslaught any longer, slipped 
away with a few men back to Catania. Benarvet, pleased with the spoils, 
retumed to Syracuse. 

When news of this reached the count via messenger, he hurried back to 
Sicily. In the year of the Incamation of the Word 1076, he moved his army 
against Benarvet. He attacked a fortress which was called Judica 13 and com- 
pletely destroyed it, killing the men whom he found there and sending the 
women to Calabria to be sold as slaves. But still the prince’s heart was 
stricken with pain, almost to the point of insanity, over the death of his son- 
in-law. He would not be able to consolé himself except through some major 
act of retribution. In his quest for revenge he set out for the province of 
Noto, and there he destroyed everything with fire so that the people there 
were unable to take in any crops, it being threshing time. Doing the same 
thing here and there in various other parts of Sicily, he afflicted the island 
with a great famine that year. 

Thus hunger is bom because vengeance has taken away the bread. 

3.II. 

The thousandth year of the Incamation having passed, 

Exceeded, infact, by seven times eleven, 

The count mobilizes an expedition in the month of May. 

The ships offer their sails to the favoring west winds as they move across the fíat 
surface of the sea. 

The sails sing in the wind and the sea applauds with jubilant trumpeting; 

The fleet of Alexander the Great was no more handsome than this one. 

The breeze smiles with fortune; the war-minded youth rejoices, 


13. According to Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 62), near Caltagirone. 
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Those who kno<w ho<w, play the lute; and the drums resound. 

On the way to attack Trapani, the ocean hardly swells. 

The count with a warrior’s visage, leading his cavalry, 

Maíces his way through the mountain peaks and the valleys, however arduous, 
Supported by a multitude of war-minded youths. 

Shields and splendid helmets shine like gold 
When the sun touches them 
And bounces off the metal. 

All the mountains shine, the bright heavens above. 

The horses bellow and whinny; the mountains resound with the echo. 

A thousand banners, blown by the light breezes, wave in the wind. 

They basten toward Trapani with rugged faces; 

The people of Trapani spot the enemy; they are terrified by this cloud ofarms. 

The horns sound from the sea, so as to strike fear on the land; 

The clamor pulsates up to heaven. The enemy within trembles. 

They surround the city, both on sea and on land. 

The mariners gather the sails andfix the anchors to the ocean floor; 

Some of the knights cut branches; others fashion them into tents. 

Then they rush to the battle in haste: they attack bravely. 

M any of the enemy are killed as they attempt to fight back. 

In the fortress there is mourning after the battle; our men add the sound of the 
lyre. 

The enemy, no longer trusting in its own power, finally sues for peace. 

The count accepts. 

The people of Trapani surrender their fortress and submit to his authority. 

They come to terms according to their customs, but still they grieve. 

Near this same city of Trapani there is a very narrow spit of land that extends 
far out into the water, the sea bearing down upon it from both sides. Because 
it abounds in good pasture, the people of Trapani are accustomed to grazing 
their cattle and other animáis there in times of war. Our men, watching from 
the other side of a small valley, observed how they left for this purpose every 
day, as was their custom whenever an enemy was at hand. In their desire for 
the cattle, they began to get excited—as was customary for this people [i.e., 
the Normans]—about seizing them and tried to figure out some clever plan 
to do so. 

Jordán, the son of the count, steadfastly applied himself to seeing this matter 
through, so that he would acquire a military reputation for himself greater 
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than that of anyone else. A most daring man who was avid for praise, he took 
counsel with his companions and one evening, without Consulting his 
father, selected one hundred knights and climbed aboard the ships. They 
made their way to the peninsula under cover of darkness and, landing there, 
left the ships behind. Before dawn Jordán hid his men in a certain hollow 
where they would be able to lay in ambush. When the night receded and the 
radiant sun began to illuminate the land, the inhabitants of Trapani left the 
city, as they were wont to do, and made for the peninsula. They then sean 
tered here and there to graze their animáis. When, from his hiding place, Jor- 
dan saw that his prize had been moved far enough away from the city, he 
lunged from his hiding place with a lion-like attack. He rushed threateningly 
toward the gates of the city, collecting booty as he went, then hastened to 
load his ships. The citizens of Trapani, seeing that their peninsula had been 
invaded by the enemy, rushed to arms. With a great burst they rushed out ten 
miles from the city to attack with the intention of pursuing the enemy until 
they relinquished the booty. But they were ill-advised. For when Jordán saw 
that they were so far from the city, he left the booty and rushed at the enemy 
with the ferocity of a lion. When the battle was joined, both sides fought 
most bitterly. But Jordán, always most productive in battle, made his men 
even more keen to attack with his words of encouragement. Acting boldly, 
he and his army laid low many of the enemy and put the rest to flight. Jor- 
dan’s men pursued the fleeing forces of Trapani up to the very gates of the 
city, cutting them down as they went. Emerging the victor, Jordán and his 
men returned to the ships and loaded up a great amount of booty. Having 
earned the praise of victory, he then returned safely to his father. After that, 
as we have said, the city was forced, in its great terror, to surrender. 

Now that the count had obtained the city of Trapani, he disposed of the 
fortress, as well as the rest of the defense works, according to his own lik- 
ing, furnishing it with knights and the necessary supplies and strengthen- 
ing it all around with towers and ramparts. But the adjacent province, with 
its strong fortresses scattered all around, was very well equipped, and, as a 
result, remained recalcitrant and rebellious. The count, never wanting in 
any effort, harassed them with frequent raids so as to subject them all to 
himself. In a short time he had compelled as many as twelve of the most 
significant fortresses in the area to submit to his dominión through sieges. 
He delegated them to his knights, distributing them along with their addi' 
tional properties, to be held of him. Then he disbanded the army, thank- 
ing all of his men for having given Service to him, and left for Vicari to rest 
from his labors. 
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3 . 12 . 

At that time, a certain Saracen by the ñame of Bechus , 14 who was in posses- 
sion of Castronuovo, was dwelling there. He was a man of great arrogance 
and excess, to the point that he strained the fidelity of even his own vassals 
with his frivolity, afflicting them from time to time with various insults. One 
day he was angered by a certain miller of his. Summoning him, he proceeded 
to whip him. The miller pretended to be accepting his punishment but was 
in fact intent on avenging such a disgrace. He quietly rehearsed, whispering 
to himself, the various stratagems he could employ for paying Bechus back, 
either by damaging his property or by inflicting bodily harm on him. One 
evening, after having found accomplices to assist him, he attacked and took 
possession of the rock that jutted out over and dominated the fortress of Cas- 
tronuovo. Then he dispatched an envoy to the count in Vicari, letting him 
know that he had made himself his vassal and asking the count to hurry and 
assist him. When the count received the message, he was very excited and 
quickly made his way to Castronuovo with as many men as he could gather. 
In the meantime Bechus did what he could to reconcile the miller to himself, 
enticing him with flattery and promises in the hopes that he would recom 
sider what he had done. When this proved fruitless, he tried unsuccessfully 
to attack him. 

When the count arrived, he approached the rock and secured the miller’s 
fidelity with the most generous promises. There being no passage open for our 
men to climb up to him, the miller let down a rope from the top and pulled 
some of our men up to him. Bechus, seeing our men being taken up onto the 
rock by the miller, lost all hope of retaining the fortress. Terrified, he aban- 
doned Castronuovo and fled, taking with him everything that he could. The 
citizens, making peace with the count, admitted him into the fortress. 

Once in command of the fortress, the count disposed of it as he saw fit, arm- 
ing it with his men. He rewarded the miller with many gifts, after granting 
him his liberty, hoping that his example would encourage others to carry out 
similar initiatives. 


3 ' 1 3 * 


In that same year, a Greek appeared before the duke in Apulia identifying 
himself as Michael, the emperor of Constantinople, and asking for help in 


14. Abu Bakr. 
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recovering his palace . 15 He said that he had been deprived of it on Good Fri- 
day as the result of an act of treachery on the part of his own men and that 
he had been forced to become a monk. This crime, he said, had been com- 
mitted solely because he had picked the duke’s daughter to be the wife of his 
son . 16 Moreover this son had been cruelly castrated and relegated to exile for 
the rest of his life so that there would be no hope left to him for recovering 
the palace and bearing children from such an ignoble wife . 17 In his place 
another had been installed in the palace despite his lack of even the most 
distant connection to the imperial Une . 18 The Greeks were afraid that if 
imperial heirs bom to a Norman woman were allowed to grow up in the 
palace, our people would then have an opportunity to succeed to the throne, 
and their people, given by custom to delights and pleasures more than to the 
study of war, would be overrun, subjugated by the vigor of our people. The 
Greeks kept cióse watch over the duke’s daughter , 19 who was confined under 
tight security, because if by chance she were to marry some other powerful 
person, he might make some claim to the palace through her, since she had 
been betrothed to the one next in line to be emperor and, on that very same 
occasion, had actually been crowned in the palace. 

Michael told how he had cast off his habit and fled the monastery where he 
had been forced to become a monk and made his way to Apulia. There he 
was received by Robert with imperial honor and was, by order of the duke, 
recognized in all the cities of Apulia and Calabria with processions and 
imperial pomp. All of this the duke did, not because he intended to restore 
Michael to the palace, but with another purpose in mind. For Robert had 


15. The reference here is to the emperor Michael Ducas (1071-78), who carne into power 
after his predecessor had been killed at the hands of the Seldjuk Turks in the disastrous Battle of 
Manzikert. In order to secure much-needed aid from the west, Michael had agreed to an alliance 
(1074) with the Normans, secured by the betrothal of his infant son Constantine and Robert 
Guiscard’s daughter. The girl, whom the Greek sources identity as Helena, was sent to Constan- 
tinople to be raised in the Ducas court. But in 1078, Michael was deposed by Nicephoras Botani- 
ates. It makes some sense that he would show up in Italy looking for support from his Norman 
allies. But even Geoffrey is aware of the potential for fraud, given Robert’s determination to take 
his conquests to the other side of the Adriatic. Henee Geoffrey’s thinly veiled skepticism about 
the true identity of this pseudo-Michael. 

16. As strategically important as it might have been, such marriage alliances with “barbar- 
ians” from the west were rarely popular from a Greek perspective. 

17. If Constantine Ducas was—as Geoffrey claims—castrated, it did not keep him from being 
betrothed in 1091 to Anna Comnena, the firstbom daughter of Alexius Comnenus. 

18. Nicephoras Botaniates (1078-81) was a general from Anatolia. Whenhe rose in revolt he 
could claim the emperor Phocas among his ancestors. George Ostrogorsky, History ofthe Byzantine 
State, tr. Joan Hussey, rev. ed. (New Brunswick: Rutgers, 1969), p. 348. 

19. Helena was confined to a monastery. 
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already heard about his son-in-law’s castration, as a result of which he had 
lost all hope of his daughter ever producing children who, in accordance 
with the laws of heredity, would be suitable for the palace. Yet while the two 
made their plans, Robert kept quiet about his real intentions: namely, that 
acting in the ñame of Michael, the duke would, with the help of his sup- 
porters, easily defeat the Greeks, and when he had finally reached the palace, 
he would himself seize the crown, along with the scepter and the imperial 
ornaments, and make himself emperor. Promising that he would lend his 
help to Michael, the duke kept him with him for almost two years with 
honor, until those matters that were necessary for such an undertaking had 
been arranged. There were at that time certain men in the company of the 
duke who had served for a time in the palace of the emperor Michael—and 
therefore were familiar with his face—who said that this one looked noth- 
ing, or at best very little, like the Michael they had known. They claimed 
that this Michael was lying to the duke in hopes of receiving gifts. The duke, 
who did not care if this man was the real Michael or not, would not be dis- 
tracted from what he had undertaken even though there was much whisper- 
ing among his men over this matter. Instead he proceeded to carry out what 
he had begun, neither expressing any concems about the identity of this 
man, ñor claiming to have any doubts on this matter. He did this all accord- 
ing to his plan, even praising his own men, lest he be dissuaded by them from 
what he intended to do. 


3.14. 

Planning such things, but quietly keeping them in his mind, 

The duke toils to secute the supplies necessary fot making Byzantium his own. 
He seeks the necessary materials from all parís: 

Nothing is sent back or despised for being too rustic. 

What would normally have been looked down upon is now put to use. 

Cut timber is ordered from the very best at this craft; 

Everywhere the art of plank-making is practiced. 

Oak trees are felled and dried, craftsmen shaping the severed pieces of timber. 
The smith places the iron in the fire. 

An anchor is forged, a mold for nails prepared. 

These very nails are used to fasten the joints of a ship. 

Other craftsmen cover the cracks with down, 

And hasten to add some liquid pitch. 

Some prepare the sails, others dedícate themselves to the topes. 

Not just a single ship but an entire fleet is fitted out. 
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M¿ry it grow to the point ivhere the sheer number of ships makes this hero a 
threat! 

With everything arranged and the ships skillfully prepared, 

The fleet sails over the watery sea to Otranto. 


3- I 5- 

While these things were being done, in the year of the Lord 1079, Count 
Roger was besieging Taormina. He set up a naval blockade and erected 
twenty-two fortifications, so that after he had enclosed the city on the land 
side with barriers extending from each one of these fortifications to the next, 
there would be no way of bringing anything that the enemy needed into the 
city or of carrying anything out on any side. One day, when the count was 
seen Crossing with a few of his men from one of these fortifications to the 
next by means of a steep path along a jagged mountain, a group of Slavs, hid- 
ing among the myrtle thickets, burst out and rushed toward a spot where the 
passage was especially narrow. If a man named Eviscard, a Bretón by birth, 
had not heard the roar of the soldiers and placed himself between the count 
and his attackers, it is said, victory would have been taken from the count 
and given to the enemy. But God, who alone is capable of looking into our 
hearts, noted the good intention of this prince, recognizing the good things 
that he had accomplished in the past as well as those that he would bring 
about in the future, and so brought about a different conclusión than the one 
the Slavs had in mind. Indeed it is written: “There is no wisdom, prudence, 
or counsel against the Lord.” 20 


3.16. 

After Eviscard had been killed out of fidelity to his lord, our men rushed to 
arms but the enemy slipped back through the steep parts of the rugged moun- 
tain. So, under God’s vigilance, Eviscard died so that the Roger might live. 
The count rewarded his fidelity honorably, giving his body an appropriate 
burial and making many donations to the poor and to holy places for the 
redemption of his worthy soul. 

Thereafter the count left no one of that superstition 21 unpunished as he 
made his way with a multitude of foot soldiers across peaks and valleys to 


20. Proverbs 21:30. 

21. It would seem that here Geoffrey is referring to the Muslims of Sicily despite the non 
sequitur from the previous conffontation with the Slavs. 
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Troina from the mountain that the inhabitants of that región cali Gibel 22 
but that we cali Etna. 

There was great lamentation among the krdghts as Eviscard was laid to rest. 

For, hy his own merit, he was a most beloved Bretón. 

On the merit ofhis fidelity, may his lot be repose. 

For <when death found him, Ufe was given to the count. 

He, bestowed with such faithfulness, sets himself apart from Judas [Iscariot], 

Who sold God and later hanged himself from a noose, 

Who purchased death the moment he ivas marked with treason. 

Eviscard voluntarily surrendered himself to the enemy’s knife, 

So that he might serve his lord and win merit for himself. 

These two ought not to have such similar ñames . 23 

While the one was a traitor, the other struggled to save the Ufe ofanother. 

The one will receive the wings ofangels, the other, his place in hell! 


3 - 17 - 

Fourteen ships, of the kind that they cali golafri, approached Taormina and 
were spotted by our men at daybreak anchored not far out to sea. They had 
come from Africa, under the command of King Temin , 24 roaming the seas in 
the manner of pirates. Our ships were not prepared to go out after them since 
their tackle had been removed. So the count sent a mercenary to find out 
who the ships belonged to and whether they carne as enemies or as bearers of 
peace. He also threatened them, making it clear that if they had done, or 
even dared to try to do anything in the least bit damaging to his authority, 
they would never be able to escape from him unpunished. 

They reported, under an oath swom according to their own law, that no evil 
had been plotted against any who were under the count’s authority. Rather 
the ships had been sent by order of King Temin to chase pirates from the sea 
if they could find any, and were prepared to assist the count if necessary. The 
count responded by inviting the commanders of the fleet to meet with him 
on friendly terms so that, if their supplies of food or of any other item were 
deficient, the count could provide them out ofhis own munificence. Accept- 
ing the invitation, both sides agreed to a truce and the enemy commanders 
prepared to come to the count, but when a contrary wind rose up, the ships 


22. From the Arabio for “mountain.” 

23. Geoffrey is apparently drawing phonetic parallels between Eviscard and Iscariot. 

24. Here the ñame is spelled Thimin, but it would seem that Geoffrey is referring to the same 
Zirid ruler from Tunisia as in Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.8. 
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that carried them were blown back out to sea and they vanished from our 
sight. 

Thus the north wind prevenís the approach of those whom the count has invited 
ashore. 

And his chance to give what he promised has receded with the wind. 


3.18. 

The count, intent on those things from which he had been previously detained, 
Again besieges, strikes, and attacks the fortress ofTaormina as often as he can. 
The struggle continúes; the count is determined to see it through. 

Though preoccupied with his concerns, nothing tires him. 

He exhorts and encourages his men, threatening the enemy with his power; 

He gives gifts to his men and promises to give even more; he lets nothing go 
untried. 

He is the first to attempt whatever he exhorts his men to do. 

In the midst of the struggle, he is a consolation to his brothers. 

He advances in the van ofhis men, he retreats with the rear. 

The first on watch is Otto, the next is Elias, 

The third is Arisgot, and Jordán refuses to be far away, 

His skill an encouragement to the men. 

A proclamation goes out: the enemy will not to be allowed to seek food outside 
Taormina, 

And thus they will be overeóme, while our men enjoy themselves in their own 
camp. 

Thus the people ofTaormina are kept away from the great mountain and the 
abundant lake. 

They receive supplies from no one; over time they are weakened. 

As their hunger grows their counterattacks become fewer. 

Their strength is on the wane; they are almost overeóme. 

They are secure only because the wall girds the city all around. 

Fot fear of an attack, they are wary ofgoing outside to taunt their attackers. 
Finally, their bread exhausted, the hungry people ofTaormina are overeóme. 
The count is summoned and he becomes master of the fortress to do with as he 
wishes. 

Under the laurel tree, the walls ofTaurus 25 are bent. 

After the capitulation terms are negotiated, the citizens lament being taken by 
their enemy. 

But although this causes them pain, they hide it and do not show it. 


25. A play on the (Latín) ñame of the city: T auromenium. 
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Why should they bemoan their fate to us when they see their enemy overjoyed? 
Though fortunes differ one from another, there is still only one Fortune, 

And so we realize that whenever some are grieving, others are rejoicing. 

It was the sixth month, when the fiery sword is visible. 

The count began the siege ofTaormina under Pisces and it yielded to him under 
Leo . 26 


3- J 9' 

Roger has been the beneficiary of so much divine assistance 
Lest he appear to be ungrateful, treating it all too Ughtly, 

He begins to consider what he might make in the way of an offering. 
Assembling masons, he gathers them together from far and wide 
And lays the foundations for a church in the city ofTroina. 

Persevering in the effort, he diligently completes it in a short time. 

The panels of the church mofare attached; 

The walls are painted <with various colors of bitumen; 

The church is consecrated in honor of the Virgin who bore a child. 

Itis enriched with many gifts and with the tithes of the land. 

It is dressed in ornaments and many different things. 

The see is exalted with episcopal emblems. 

Sacred clergy are added, as many as its revenues will allow. 

There are ampie altar vessels and vestments for the priests: 

Candelabros, crosses, books, incense holders, andcensors, 

Bells, to summon the congregation, are fashioned out of metal. 

They produce a sweet melody, beautifully harmonious. 

The holy clergy sings sacred hymns ofpraise. 

The prelate sows the words of the holy law among the nations. 

The divine cult is increased with many believers. 

To whom ought these things be credited ifnot to a prince such as this? 
Who brought back the sacred law where it had been forsaken, 

And through whose effort was all this accomplished and the law extended? 
Enough has been said: let us continué with the text of this book. 

Being subjected to too many words can become tedious after a time. 
Another pen will have to tell what remains to be told. 

Rejoice, happy city ofTroina! Give worthy praise to the ñame! 

The divine religión has been restored in you first. 

And your partner hAessina is serving with a similar shield. 


26. Apparently a reference to the sword of the constellation of Orion. Pisces: February 
19-March 20; Leo: July 23-August 22. 
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3 . 20 . 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1079, the people of lato carne to 
despise the yoke of our people and renounced their previous agreement to 
provide Service and tribute. Their confidence was based in part on the inac- 
cessibility of the mountain on which they lived and in part in their great 
numbers—the city had as many as thirteen thousand families. The count 
summoned them through his envoys and endeavored to recall them from the 
path that they had taken, at times attempting to flatter them with kind 
words, while at other times threatening them lest they rise up against him 
and thus incur injury by provoking his anger against them. When nothing 
carne from these efforts, the count assembled his army and advanced, intend- 
ing to persuade, with a show of might, those whom he could not move with 
either kind words or threats. But the mountain that they inhabited was pro- 
tected on all sides by steep cliffs so that there was no place open to ascend 
from any side, with the solé exception of a narrow and skillfully cut path that 
allowed the citizens to come and go. Moreover walls, which extended a long 
way on both sides, protected this path all the way up to the gate at the high- 
est point. Plus this mountain was too large in circumference to cióse it off 
with a siege. So the count set up bases in those spots from which he figured 
raids against the enemy could be launched most effectively. 

But the people of lato, fighting for their very Uves, zealously persisted, moved 
about everywhere, neglected nothing, fortified those areas about which they 
were most apprehensive, and indefatigably kept watch with the greatest vig- 
ilance. Because they kept their cattle and sheep with them in hidden places 
on the same mountain—in caverns and other spots where they would be safe 
from enemy attack—and thus had no fear that the enemy might take them, 
they were even more stubborn in their resistance. The more the count saw 
them attentively urging on their men in defense of the city, the more he was 
inflamed with anger, since he realized that he was unable to do them any 
harm. But he would not be deterred from what he had begun. Instead he 
pressed on, trying everything in the hopes that something would work. Send- 
ing for Sicilian knights from Partinico and Corleone, to whom he had 
already distributed lands in the areas that he had conquered, he ordered 
them to launch raids against the people of lato. 27 He himself, with the Cal- 


27. This is the first of a number of references to Roger’s reliance on Sicilian—that is, Mus- 
lim—forces (from Partinico and Corleone) who owed him military Service. 
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abrians, went to besiege Cinisi, which had likewise begun to resist him. Thus 
he launched at one and the same time two different sieges in the same región 
and maintained the strength of both. Passing frequently from one siege to 
the other, he exhorted; he persisted; he attended personally to every matter; 
he attacked the enemy, terrrifying them by alternating threats with actual 
assaults; and he complimented his men, distributing many things to them 
and promising even more, thus encouraging them to remain faithful to him. 
All the while he never ceased to inflict injury on the enemy. 


3 . 21 . 

It is the sixth month; the blazing heat makes that clear. 

The count tirelessly seeks to do harm; his enemy struggles to malee him retreat. 
Both sides inflict and sustain injury; they are hard'pressed in tum; 

Neither opponent is any less determined than the other. 

It is the harvest season; so he torments them as their defenses are weakened. 

The crops at lato are burned, a tum ofevents that upsets the people there. 

And the damage that the count has already done bodes illfor the people of Cinisi. 
They take counsel, hoping to protect their o<wn crops. 

Because they do not have the strength to do it, they resort to craftiness. 

They approach the count and try to render him gentler toward them. 

They prepare the surrender terms andfinally set aside their deceit. 

Thus the crops are saved and they reconcile themselves to the count. 


3 . 22 . 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1080, Raymond, that most famous 
count of Pro vence, sent envoys—envoys who were worthy of being sent from 
a prince of Raymond’s stature to one of Roger’s—to ask that the count’s 
daughter Matilda be joined to him in matrimony. 28 For Raymond had heard 
of the reputation of Count Roger of Sicily on account of the vigor that he 
was reported to possess. Matilda was Roger’s daughter from his former wife 29 
and was quite becoming in the face. The count gave his consent to this pro- 
posai, and both parties confirmed with their oaths that the marriage would 
be celebrated as planned. They also set the date of the wedding. The envoys 


28. In 1080, whenRoger’s oldest daughter married Raymond (ca. 1041-j 105), the groom was 
marquis of Provence. In 1093, he would become the count of Toulouse and shortly thereafter 
serve as one of the principal leaders of the First Crusade. 

29. By 1080, Judith had already been dead for at least four years. 
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were rewarded with many gifts, as was the custom, and, after a speedy return 
to the ir lord, they told him that his request had been granted. Count Ray- 
mond was overjoyed for he desired Matilda with the most ardent lo ve on 
account of her beauty, about which he had heard reports. Once he leamed 
the date of the wedding, he departed for Sicily, hurrying so as to arrive before 
that day. 

The count received Raymond with appropriate honor. They renewed their 
agreements and recorded the amount of the bride’s dowry under oath. With 
high-ranking prelates from both sides in attendance, the betrothal was cele- 
brated in a Catholic manner with prayers by the bishops and representatives 
from the holy orders. The attraction that had been growing between the 
young man and the girl for some time became very strong—as is typically the 
case—on their first night. 

Once the wedding had been celebrated—and at no little expense—the 
father-inTaw kept his son-inTaw with him for some time. But fmally, after 
Roger had generously given gifts to each one of those who had come with 
Raymond—each gift having been appropriately selected in accordance with 
what the count had leamed about its recipient—he arranged for the ships to 
be fitted out and sent him and his daughter off over the calm sea. The ships, 
carefully commending their sails to the breeze, were favored by a west wind, 
and after a short period of time they arrived with the new bride at the point 
from which they had originally set out. 


3 - 23 - 

The daughter forsakes the father and, without shame, leaves the mother behind, 
Delighted to be joined to a count from a foreign land. 

She has left the one who reared her; someone else has taken possession ofher. 
Great is the pain of the mother when the daughter becomes an adult, 

Placed under the power of a lustful man rather than the parent who reared her, 
Under the authority of aman more foreign than paternal. 

Even though I am expressing such thoughts here, I am not finding fault in this, 
Ñor am I disparaging this kind of Ufe, saying it is wrong for her to be joined to a 
husbandJ 0 

May she love him and maintain her vows rightly and gracefully. 

For the lawjoins them and they should be troubled by no censure. 

Let the young woman bloom lest she waste away. 


30. Geoffrey is, of course, writing from the celibate perspective of a monk. 
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The first woman ivas given andjoined to the first man. 

With a líke destiny, may these two be as ofone flesh . 31 
Divine law commands this; it is not a strange thing, 

For the scriptures describe ho<w things are to be done henceforth. 
He who joins himself to a wife with such love, 

May he setfather and mother aside, 

And may, by the laws ofmarriage, his Une be preserved. 


3.24. 

Robert, that most famous duke of Apulia and Calabria, with the constant 
urging of the Michael who had fled to him, increasingly directed his mind, as 
he had already begun to do, toward Romanía. 32 In the month of May in the 
year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1081, the duke made his way to Otranto. 
After arranging for the expenses necessary for such an undertaking, he sent 
fifteen ships across the sea to seize some city in advance, so that, when he 
himself followed with the rest of his army, the poorly armed people who 
made up a large portion of his army would be better able to protect them- 
selves, if necessary, from an enemy attack. These ships, committing their 
sails to the wind, carne by night to Corfú. Surveying the island ol f in the dis- 
tance from the sea, they were intimidated by the number of enemy forces 
that they found there and did not daré land the ships. Instead they hurried 
back to the duke and advised him to send a larger forcé. 

The duke was quite happy to do so and, after assembling his many ships, 
quickly prepared to cross the sea with his entire fleet. A great many of his 
friends whom he left behind, friends to whom he had delegated the task of 
protecting Apulia and Calabria, were saddened to the point of tears—which 
flowed out of their affection for him—fearful of losing him and the men who 
sailed with him. Some of the knights who went with him trembled with fear, 
as if suffering from some type of fever, when they considered his plans. Those 
who were present can attest to how audacious and vigorous the duke was 
when it carne to matters of war. As highly regarded as he was for his many 
previous exploits, if none of these were ever mentioned again, the fact that 
he even dared to challenge such a populous empire, with such a rich 
emperor, supported by so many thousands of enemy troops, attests to his 
undeniable audacity and vigor. And to do so with such a small forcé of his 


31. Génesis 2:24. 

32. That is, the Byzantine Empire. 
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own, having in his army no more than thirteen hundred knights (as those pre- 
sent have testified)! The same innate ferocity led him to reckon his resources 
and men to be sufficient—as if he had more than did the enemy—when, given 
the task at hand, others would have considered them at first glance to be 
deficient. Displaying a cheerful countenance and boosting the morale of his men 
with generous promises of booty should they succeed in conquering the región, 
the duke rendered the hearts of his men—which were hardly light, given their 
apprehension—more resolute, in the hope that, if they acted vigorously with 
him now and attempted the dangerous things that his formidable plan 
demanded, they would receive great rewards later. After the supplies—which, it 
was hoped, would be sufficient for such an undertaking—had been gathered, the 
ships were carefully directed out to sea by means of their oars until their sails bib 
lowed with soft favoring breezes. Eventually they arrived safely and landed 
peacefully. Part of the fleet landed at a port called Herico. 33 After a while they 
moved the ships to a quiet shore beyond where the Vjosa River flows into the 
sea. 34 The duke left the ship to take possession of the shoreline. When his feet 
touched the ground, he noted the pleasantness and the situation of the place 
and, it is said, spoke to his men: “O most valiant knights, worthy heirs to the 
honor of your predecessors. This is an inheritance that befits you; to obtain it, 
you must fight for it. Do not let the din of the ignoble crowd and the feeble— 
albeit large—army of the enemy fdghten you. Let the attractiveness and the fer- 
tility of the enemy’s land spur you on to obtain it as your inheritance. After the 
battle, the beauty and abundance of this land will be yours if you fight with 
vigor.” 35 

Having said this, Robert attacked and seized the fortress which is called 
Casopoli on the island of Corfú, and he bound another fortress—which was 
called Corfú after the island itself—Ifjáíhim in service along with the whole 
island. Proceeding from there, he went to attack a city called Avlona, 36 next 
to the Emathian plains, since it was adj acent to the territory where he had 
landed. The citizens, hearing of the duke’s arrival, were terrffied, and, lack- 
ing the strength to resist, they surrendered and subjected themselves and 
their city to his dominión. A certain fortress called Canna, that lay not far 
from the city, also found itself rendered helpless with fear by the presence of 
the duke, especially after Avlona, which was more abundant in military sup- 
•aifei^'had surrend ered. Canna was subjected in the same manner. 

33. Precise location unclear. 

34. In modenvday Albania. 

35. The language here hearkens back to Geoffrey’s description of Normandy when Rollo and 
his men first landed there. Malaterra, Deeds ofCount Roger 1.1. 

36. The city of Vlore in modem Albania. 
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3* 2 5* 

The duke, realizing that fortune favors him, 

Directs his gaze all around him. 

He besieges the walls ofDurazzo from all sides, 

With the army of his people. 

The city trembles, beset by the enemy. 

The strong walls have already begun to lose faith in themselves. 
The menacing missiles pour down upon the citizens. 

Funerals are performed one after the other. 

The Greeks are worn doum by hardship, 

Terrified by the enemy. 

The timid never inflict grave wounds, 

For their strength is sapped by their fear. 

A letter is sent to Constantinople. 

It reports that the enemy is attacking them. 

It prays that they come to the rescue, 

Lest Durazzo be subjected to the enemy. 


3 - 2 6 . 

After hearing the news about the enemy invasión, the emperor 37 alerted the 
entire empire, sending out letters with the intention of mobilizing a large 
army. He prepared to go to meet the invaders—so few in number but so abun- 
dant in vigor—with many thousands of soldiers. Believing that it would be 
easy to defeat them with such a large army, he ordered the Venetians to meet 
him at Durazzo with a great fleet so that if our men, after being beaten by the 
emperor in battle, should try to escape by sea, they would easily be intercepted 
and destroyed by the Venetian fleet. 38 Faithfully carrying out his orders, the 
Venetians hurried to Durazzo and were spotted by our men as they moved 
across the sea toward the city three days before the emperor had planned for 
them to arrive. At the sight of the Venetian fleet, our men rushed quickly to 
their arms and hastened to meet the enemy. The ensuing naval battle was 
fought most violently on both sides and lasted the entire day. 


37. Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118) had just secured for himself the imperial title when news 
of the Norman invasión reached Constantinople. 

38. Alexius Comnenus reached an agreement with the city of Venice to provide him with 
naval support in exchange for important commercial privileges in the Adriatic and Aegean. This 
set the stage for Venetian commercial dominance in the eastem Mediterranean. 
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By the time the heat of day had passed and the sun was beginning to set, 
appearing as if it were slipping into the ocean, the vigor of our men had 
begun to prevail over the enemy. The Venetians had exhausted themselves. 
Promising to surrender, they asked for a truce until morning, at which time 
they would submit to the duke on his terms. Our men granted their request 
for a truce without Consulting [the duke], and the struggle between the two 
ended. Then our men retumed to port. 

Deluded by this false promise of surrender, our men celebrated all night long as 
if they had already defeated the enemy, and held themselves back until the 
next morning. But the Venetians, with much coming and going, regrouped, 
gathering their ships and unloading them in the silence of the night to make 
them lighter. On top of each ship’s mast, they skillfully placed a platform 
designed to hold two or three men armed with stones and javelins for throw- 
ing. Thus they modified their ships for defense rather than for surrender. 

At dawn the duke, unaware of the deceit, sent his commanders to the Vene- 
tians to accept the surrender as they had promised, and, granting safe con- 
ducts to the Venetian leaders, ordered that they be brought to him. But 
instead of surrendering, the Venetians met our men with their weapons as 
they approached and moved toward them to attack. Our men tumed away 
from the battle because they had not anticipated this tum of events. The 
Venetians then proceded to anchor with impunity in the port of Durazzo, to 
our great shame and strategic disadvantage. Thus given the opportunity to 
enter the city freely, the Venetians approached and consulted the townspeo- 
pie. After taking counsel for the entire day, they armed themselves in the 
middle of the night under the palé light of the moon. After quickly moving 
their ships out from the shore, the Venetians sounded their trumpets and 
advanced to do battle with our men, who in turn rushed to fight. Both sides 
attacked with great forcé. The Venetians, craftily using that substance which 
they cali “Greek fire” 39 —which cannot be extinguished with water—blew it 
through tubes hidden under the water and bumed one of our ships—known 
as a cattus —right there on the sea. Our men, now aware of the device, 
launched their own attack and sank a Venetian ship of equal valué. Having 
thus met injury with injury, making the original loss more easy to bear by 
virtue of a comparable act of vengeance, the battle quieted and both sides 


39. Developed and deployed by the Byzantine navy beginning in the seventh century, Greek 
fire was a chemical substance that bumed but could not be extinguished with water. The exact 
recipe, which was a closely guarded secret in the imperial court, remains unknown. James R. Parí- 
ington, A History of the Greek Fire and Gunpowder (Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, 1960). As can be 
seen from this reference, it could have a demoralizing effect on enemy fleets. 
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disengaged from each other. Our men were frightened by the Venetians’ 
“Greek fi re” and the Venetians were terrified by the vigor of our men. The 
Venetians then returned to the city’s port from which they had come, while 
our men remained where they had first landed. 


3 * 27 . 

The next day—October having now arrived—at the first light of dawn, part 
of our army was preparing to set out in search of food, when they realized that 
the emperor was approaching with a huge army, the standards fixed to the 
tops of their lances being visible, flapping in the distance. There was much 
commotion and noise in the camp. Some were terrified. Others, more res- 
olute in their hearts, rendered the less valiant ones more robust, restoring 
them with their encouragement. Seeing that the battle was imminent, the 
duke bumed all of his ships, so as to inflame his men all the more ardently 
with regard to their own defense by removing any hope of flight. He did this 
so that, when they found themselves in the midst of a violent battle, the 
timid would not turn away from the fight and flee to the ships in the hopes of 
sailing away. The emperor, arriving at a point not far from our men’s camp— 
that is, about four stadia 4 ° from it—set up his own camp. He positioned his 
army all around, but on that day no one from his army dared to do anything 
against our men, and no one from ours dared to do anything against them. 

The following evening, the duke had the first watch of the night. His son 
Bohemond 41 had the second, that is, from midnight until dawn. When 
morning carne, the duke himself, in the dim light, roused all of our men, and 
they, with great devotion, heard hymns and the celebration of the mass. 
After confessing their sins to the priests with compunction, they armed 
themselves with the mysteries of the holy eucharist. 42 Then, after the battle 
lines had been organized, they gradually moved forward as a group to do bat- 
tle. The emperor, hurrying to meet them, was surrounded by so great an army 
that no mountain seemed high enough to provide a full view of its extremi- 
ties. The Angles—whom they called Varangians 43 —had requested from the 


40. Pliny the Eider, in his Natural History 2.85, wrote: “A stadium corresponds to 125 of our 
paces, that is, 625 feet.” 

41. Bohemond (1050-im) was Robert’s oldest son by his first, but since repudiated wife, 
Alberada. 

42. Geoffrey uses the term viaticum suggesting that the point of taking communion under 
these circumstances was to prepare the Normans spiritually for what seemed to be their inevitable 
deaths. 

43. The famous Varangian guard of the imperial army, composed of Scandinavians, Anglo- 
Saxons, and even Normans. 
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emperor the most advanced positions in the battle. Once the struggle began, 
the Varangians rushed into the fray with a two-pronged formation that was 
typical of this nation of powerful men—and at first proved to be difficult for 
our men to handle. But when one of our battle lines burst forth with a vio- 
lent attack against the unprotected flank of the Varangians, it forced them to 
flee, wounded and completely terrified. The Varangians sought asylum in a 
church dedicated to St. Nicholas, which was located nearby. But while some 
were able to enter the church, it was not big enough to accommodate all of 
them. Many were forced to climb onto the roof, so many, in fact, that it cok 
lapsed under their weight, crushing and suffocating those inside. Seeing the 
Varangians, in whom he had placed his greatest hope for victory, overeóme 
so easily, and seeing our men advancing against him with such forcé, the 
emperor was frightened and chose to flee rather than fight. Each and every 
member of the Greek army hastened to be the first in flight. In the process 
they left behind their tents and all of their belongings. Victorious, our men 
pursued the fleeing enemy for a short distance until they were called back by 
the duke. Returning toward their camp, the duke took up residence in the 
emperor’s tents, while the others, on a first-come-first-served basis, took for 
themselves the most precious camp lodgings and spoils. 

Seeing that winter was approaching—for it was then the month of Octo- 
ber—the duke proceeded from there across the “River of Demons” and built 
a fortification so that he could winter there. He named it “Guiscard” after 
himself. Every day he set out from this fortress with a band of men for 
Durazzo, launching frequent raids against it. Various fortresses in this same 
province were unable to withstand the threat that the duke posed, so, after 
negotiating treaties, they surrendered and were reconciled to him. 


3.28. 

There was, at that time in Durazzo, a certain Venetian of noble birth by the 
ñame of Dominic to whom the defense of the principal tower had been del- 
egated. By means of informal conversations that the duke held with this 
Dominic—sometimes, although rarely, these were direct conversations; 
more often they were conducted through intermediaries to prevent anyone 
else from discovering their plotting—the duke sought to come to some 
agreement that would secure for him the surrender of the city. Dominic’s 
heart was sick with cupidity, so that when lust was mixed in with promises 
designed to appeal to his greed, he was easily corrupted, slipping down this 
slope in response to a good and decent proposition. For the duke promised 
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to give Dominic his niece—that is, the daughter of his brother William, 
count of the Principate, a girl possessing a lovely figure—to be united to 
him in matrimony, along with an inheritance befitting the girl, that he 
could use as he wished. Once oaths had been given by both sides—with the 
one swearing that he would hand over the city and the other that he would 
hand over his niece—the duke was determined to enter the city through 
this act of treachery. 

The duke, now certain about taking the city, had ladders built out of timber 
for scaling the walls. The Venetian provided rope, hanging down from the 
walls, to assist the enemy. As it is written, “There is no more dangerous an 
enemy than a friend turned foe.” 44 Once the duke had been granted access to 
Durazzo by one whose responsibility it was to protect it, the entire city was in 
an uproar, the foreboding clamor growing as the ñame “Guiscard” was 
shouted and the trumpets blared. The citizens rushed to their arms unaware 
that the enemy was already inside the walls and in command of the principal 
tower. They struggled in vain to fight back. Resisting as best they could for 
three days, they were finally overeóme by forcé. Once the terms of surrender 
had been drawn up, they capitulated and submitted their necks to the duke’s 
dominión. 


3- 2 9* 

The duke, in control of the city, arranged everything as he saw fit and corrí' 
mitted its care to Fortimund of Rossano. Advancing with his army, the duke 
worked to subject the entire province to himself. Arriving at the city of his¬ 
toria, 45 which refused to submit to his dominión, he surrounded it and set up 
a siege. He challenged the city a great deal with his persistent attacks, trying 
both to terrify it with his threats and to weaken its resolve with promises. 
Three hundred Varangians were living in that city, having been appointed 
its custodians by the emperor, and with their protection and effort it was well 
defended. But when they saw that our men continued undaunted with their 
assaults, they were afraid that our men might prepare siege machines that 
would allow them to take the city with ease. So they decided to come to 
terms and surrender the city right then rather than waiting for the city to be 
taken, at which point the terms would be much less favorable to them. Once 
this city had capitulated, all of the fortresses in all of the provinces around 


44. Based on Boethius, C onsolation of Philosophy 3.5.14. 

45. In northem Greece just east of the Albanian border. 
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Kastoria submitted themselves to the dominión of the duke as well. Robert 
received everyone who carne over to his side with the highest honor, enrich- 
ing them with gifts and making good use of their advice to plan his future 
campaigns. Indeed he did this deliberately so that others, hearing of his gen- 
erosity, would be all the more inclined to join him. Fear of Robert made the 
entire empire tremble, all the way to Constantinople itself. 


3-3°* 

While the duke was accomplishing these things in Romania and Count 
Roger of Sicily was in Calabria and Apulia, attending to his brother’s affairs 
as if they were his own, Benarvet, hostile to the Christian ñame, was stirring 
up a great deal of trouble in Sicily. He was a very shrewd man, dedicated to 
the art of war, audacious, subtle, saying one thing with his tongue while 
keeping another hidden in his breast. He was the prince of Syracuse and of 
Noto, and all the Saracens who were still rebelling in Sicily depended on his 
counsel. He prevailed upon a certain pagan by the ñame of Benthumen, 46 
whom the count had placed over the city of Catania, to hand over the city 
to him, approaching him with shrewd promises of many gifts and possessions. 
Benthumen—true to his pagan identity—was blinded by his greed and, fot' 
getting the oaths of fidelity that he had swom to the count, treacherously let 
Benarvet and his army into the city under the cover of darkness according to 
their plan. Thus Benthumen eamed for himself the ñame of traitor forever 
after. When news of this had spread throughout the island, the Christians 
were greatly ashamed that such a nefarious act of treachery could have been 
devised in their very midst. For their part the Saracens were overjoyed, 
laughing at this great shame inflicted on the Christian ñame. Jordán, the son 
of the count, Robert of Surda-Valle, and Elias Cartomi 47 —who was a con- 
vert from the Saracens to the faith of Christ, and who afterward was brutally 
killed by his people in Castrogiovanni for refusing to deny his new faith and 
become an apostate, thus ending his life laudably as a martyr—assembled an 
army and set out for Catania. Alerted to his enemy’s approach by the scouts 
whom he had sent out to keep an eye on everything in all directions, 
Benarvet assembled outside the city a great number of his men and went to 
meet the count’s army in battle. He placed some twenty thousand foot sob 


46. Not to be confused with Betumen, the Muslim ruler of Catania who sought Roger’s Ínter- 
vention in Sicily in the first place and later died at the hands of Nichel. Malaterra, Deeds of Count 
Roger 2.3, 2.22. 

47. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.18 for a passing reference to an Elias, probably the 
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diers in front on the right flank to meet the enemy first, while he waited on 
the left flank with his cavalry. Our men did not hold back, despite the fact 
that they numbered only 160 knights. Invoking God so that he would be 
well-disposed toward them, they went into battle. When three assaults 
against the foot soldiers failed to tum them aside, the Norman army tumed 
toward the cavalry and rushed at them, valiantly engaging them. After much 
slaughter, the [Saracen] cavalry tumed in flight. Our men pursued them, as 
their rear guard gave way, and drove them back to the gates of the city. 
Benarvet barely managed to slip away in flight while his foot soldiers were 
facing slaughter. Our men, setting up their tents in front of the city, applied 
a tight siege. Benarvet, secretly leaving the city under the cover of darkness, 
fled with the pagan traitor Benthumen and withdrew to Syracuse. Thus the 
city of Catania was recovered by our men. When Benthumen asked 
Benarvet for the rewards that he had been promised, he was decapitated for 
fear that he would betray Syracuse the way he had betrayed Catania. 


3 - 3 1 * 

A certain low-ranking knight by the ñame of Ingelmar had served the count 
for a long time. Recognizing the military vigor in him, the count wanted to 
reward his Service appropriately—as was his custom—despite the fact that 
Ingelmar was of inferior stock. So the count granted to him in matrimony, 
along with her dowry, the widow of his nephew Serlo—that is, the one who 
had been killed in Sicily by the Saracens—even though she resisted the idea. 
The count did this so that the nobility of the knight would be made more 
obvious to his associates by virtue of the excellent lineage of his wife, for she 
was the daughter of Rodulf, count of Boiano. But once the wedding had been 
solemnly celebrated in Geraci 48 —a quarter of which city fell to Ingelmar as 
part of his wife’s dowry—he no longer served with the dignity of humility, 
but began to dwell on the ignobility of his own family. Appropriating in his 
heart his wife’s nobility for himself, he reached beyond what was his due, 
seeking to be equal in family and in dignity to him whose wife she had been 
before. 

Taking over the defense of Geraci, where the count had built a tower, Ingel- 
mar made the tower even stronger, carrying out the work little by little, all 
the while concealing his actions. He brought all of the people of Geraci over 
to him with his flattery and favors, and, once oaths had been exchanged, he 


48. Not to be confused with Gerace in Calabria, Geraci lies just northwest of Petralia in Sicily. 
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bound them to himself as allies. When this was reported to the count, he was 
concemed about Ingelmar’s insolence, fearing that the tower might be used 
against him in the future as part of some plot. He humbly ordered him to dis- 
mantle the tower to the point where it could serve as nothing more than a 
house, scolding him for daring to do such a thing without Consulting him 
first. Ingelmar took evil counsel with the people of Geraci who promised to 
assist him. Forgetful—as is characteristic of the ignoble—of the benefits con- 
ferred upon him, he despicably chose to resist the count rather than to obey 
him. When the count became aware of this, he ordered the people of Geraci 
to destroy the tower and surrender Ingelmar to his custody. They refused to 
do this, not so much because they had swom their fidelity to Ingelmar, but 
because they detested every one of our people 49 and hoped to cause more dis- 
cord than peace among us. The count, in keeping with his legal rights, 
declared that his former vassal was no longer to be trusted. After assembling 
his army, he headed toward Geraci to besiege it. 

Ingelmar, working the hearts of the people of Geraci with his ploys, retained 
them for some time as accomplices in his folly. But when they saw them- 
selves afflicted by the count from without as well as within, they began to tire 
of their stupid plan. When Ingelmar realized this, he became terrified that 
they would reconcile themselves to the count and hand him over, so he fled. 
His wife, seeking mercy from the count, in memory of his nephew [Serlo], 
whose wife she had been, was allowed to keep everything that had been 
gathered for the sake of her marriage. Then the count, reconciled to the 
Greeks, took control of Geraci again. 


3 ' 3 2 ' 

In that same year, the count, having accumulated a great deal of revenue, 
brought in skilled masons from all around and began to lay the foundations 
for a fortress and a tower in Messina. He appointed for this task zealous con- 
tractors who were expert in carrying out such projects. Meanwhile he him- 
self carne to observe, making them work even faster with his own encour- 
agement. In a short time they completed the high ramparts and a tower of 
wonderful workmanship. He valued this city over the rest of the cities that 
he held, as if it were the key to Sicily. So after appointing faithful men to 
guard it, he observed its care very closely. 


49. The people of Geraci were predominately Greek. 
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He also constructed a church in the same city in honor of St. Nicholas, 
endowing it with towers and various possessions to provide revenues for it. 
After appointing priests to administer the church, he prepared it to serve as 
an episcopal see, though it was to be tied to the cathedral of Troina. 5 ° 


3 * 33 * 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1082, while Robert Guiscard, that 
most famous duke of Calabria and prince of Apulia was campaigning boldly 
in the land of the Bulgarians and subjecting it to himself, he rece ived a let- 
ter full of anguish from Pope Gregory 51 exhorting him with many prayers to 
come to the assistance of the holy Román church. 

For Henry, 52 the emperor of the Germans had come with his army to Rome as 
a result of certain controversies that had arisen between him and Gregory. 
After besieging the city for a long time, fortune finally favored the emperor. 
He burst into the city and, after bringing the most powerful Romans under his 
control, he besieged the pope, who had shut himself up within the tower of 
Crescentius. 53 Henry then—horrible to relate!—proceeded without any dis- 
cussion to place the archbishop of Ravenna, namely, Humbert, on the throne 
of St. Peter in place of Gregory, thus violating the sacred canons. 54 Gregory 
was himself so hemmed in by the siege that there was no way to get to him. 

Although the duke would have preferred to see through the task that he had 
begun and continué to give it his full attention, when he learned of the peril 
of the Holy Mother Church and heard that his lord Gregory, from whom he 
held everything that he had, 55 was in such distress, he respected the oath of 
fidelity that he had legally swom to the pope and chose to postpone his 
affairs for the time being, as dear to him as they were, and serve the needs of 
the Holy Mother Church and his lord. He delegated the task of continuing 
what he had begun to his son Bohemond—that most vigorous knight— 

50. Though technically Roger was working on behalf of the papacy as he reorganized the 
Sicilian church, he seems to have made all of the decisions himself. 

51. Gregory VII (1073-85). 

52. Henry IV ofGermany (1056-1106). 

53. The Castel Sant’Angelo on the Tiber River adjacent to the Vatican. 

54. A council of imperial bishops that met at Brixen (June 1080) had, with Henry’s encour- 
agement, deposed Gregory VII and elevated Archbishop Guibert of Ravenna (whom Geoffrey 
identified as Humbert) in his place. When after a three year siege Henry finally occupied Rome in 
1084, he installed Guibert—Clement JffcMathe Lateran Palace and received the imperial crown 
from his hands. 

55. The Normans of Southern Italy had been officially vassals of the papacy since the Treaty 
of Melfi in 1059. 
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handing over all of his troops to him. Accompanied by only a few of his men, 
the duke crossed uneventfully back over to Apulia and anchored in Otranto. 


3 - 34 - 

There were many in Apulia at that time who had become insolent on 
account of the duke’s absence and so conspired against him. They sought to 
take over those possessions that were under his authority, thinking that he, 
intent on other matters, would not care to return to Italy anymore. Thus 
Geoffrey of Conversano had laid siege to a city called Oria, not far from the 
province of Taranto, and became most hostile with his provocations. 

Upon landing in Otranto, the duke heard that the city of Oria was threat- 
ened by a siege and hastened to it with his few men. When those who were 
the commanders of the siege discovered through their envoys that the duke 
was coming, they were terrified by his presence. Although they were many in 
number, they were nonetheless frightened away from what they had under- 
taken. After ending the siege, each one fled quickly back to his own lands. 
The citizens of Oria, rescued after having been hard-pressed by the siege, 
hurried to meet the duke and welcomed him with their joy and complete 
submission. Throughout Apulia and Calabria, the rebellions which infidelity 
had stirred up were calmed by the duke’s presence, silenced before his coun- 
tenance as if they had never happened. 


3 - 35 - 

The duke then summoned his brother Roger from Sicily and, after assem- 
bling a large army, moved against their nephew Jordán, 56 the prince of 
Aversa, destroying his harvests. For although hostility between these two 
had welled up before as a result of various controversies, the duke’s anger was 
kindled even more when he had heard that Jordán had recently done injury 
to the pope by making himself a vassal of the emperor, receiving his land 
back from Henry and rendering Service to him. The duke carne with his army 
to the city of Capua and the fortress which is called Aversa and remained 
there for eight days and more, afflicting the entire province with much dev¬ 
astaron, with Jordán unable to dislodge him. But because Jordán was such an 


56. Jordán I of Capua (1078-90) was the son and heir of Richard I of Capua. Since Richard 
had married Fressenda, one of Tancred of Hauteville’s daughters, Jordán was Robert’s and Roger’s 
nephew. 
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elegant knight who had with him many others of equal quality, many attacks 
were launched by both sides. 

Retiring from there, the duke wrote to his men in Apulia and Calabria advis- 
ing them to gather their resources and provisions for the following summer 
when they were to march with him against the emperor in Rome. 

3.36. 

Invited to join his brother, recently returned from Bulgaria, Count Roger 
headed toward Apulia leaving the care of Sicily to his son Jordán. Before he 
left, he forbade anyone to act against his son’s orders. 

Although [Roger’s son] Jordán was the product of a concubine, 57 he was still 
a man of great strength in body and heart who longed for the glory that carne 
from accomplishing great things. But for some time he had been secretly 
relying on the counsel of certain depraved young men who clung to him, and 
so he began to think about conspiring against his father. Once his father had 
left, Jordán had an opportunity—or so it seemed to him—to act on this evil 
disposition. Cleverly deceiving many people, he made certain to secure their 
fklelity even before he had revealed his plan, so that whatever he might ini- 
tiate, his accomplices would have to see through to its conclusión. At length 
he revealed his carefully organized plot, and while it was displeasing to some, 
to many it was acceptable. Those who hesitated to give their assent were 
shamelessly discouraged from violating the oaths they had swom to Jordan’s 
father Roger since, upon setting out, the count had ordered everyone to do 
whatever Jordán commanded! Making many promises, Jordán secured the 
assent of many to his evil intentions, daring to assert his power, beyond what 
was right, over territories that were his father’s as well as those that his father 
had granted to him. Usurping the fortresses of S. Marco and Mistretta for 
himself and sending plundering expeditions throughout the same province, 
Jordán laid bare his deceit. He advanced on Troina, trying to steal the trea- 
sure that his father kept there, but his desires were frustrated and he went 
away empty-handed. For as soon as those who were faithful to the count 
learned of the deceit, they gathered together immediately and prevented Jor¬ 
dán from entering that región. 

When this rebellion was reported to Jordan’s father, he made haste to return. 
Acting with wisdom and foresight, he concealed his desire to go and fight 


57. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.10. 
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Jordán, so as not to frighten his son into allying himself with those Saracens 
in Sicily who still resisted the count’s authority. Instead he attributed every- 
thing that his son did to immaturity and treated it as something worthy of his 
indulgence. When it was reported to Jordán that his father was not angry 
with him for what he had done, an ill-advised truce was put into effect and 
Jordán went to see the count, without ever thinking about those who had 
conspired with him. 

His father, Count Roger, hid his anger for the time being and greeted his 
son’s arrival with a cheerful countenance. But after a few days, the father, 
looking to the future, figured that if his son’s accomplices went unpunished, 
others might daré to try something similar. So he commanded, without his 
son’s knowledge, that the twelve leaders of this conspiracy be brought before 
him one after the other and be blinded. Once this had been done, he sum- 
moned his son and pretended, in the ñame of justice, to be ready to do the 
same to him, with the intention of using terror to dissuade him from any 
future undertakings of this sort. Roger was physically restrained by his vas- 
sais, whom he had instructed in advance to do this in accordance with his 
plan. Having thus terrified his son, the count did with the rest as he pleased 
and as was appropriate. For discipline and the rigor of justice are the fellows 
of peace, as the Psalmist attests when he says: “Mercy and truth have met 
each other, justice and peace have embraced.” 58 In other words, mercy must 
sometimes be withheld lest justice be administered with too much indul¬ 
gence and vice grow too strong. Thus the prudent father, like a wise doctor, 
rigorously afflicted his own terrified son in the hopes of restraining him from 
depravity. 


3 - 37 - 

In the year of the Incamation of the Lord 1084, after everything had been 
carefully prepared, the duke, with a large cavalry as well as a great many foot 
soldiers, began to march toward Rome, which was under siege by the 
emperor and the faithless Romans. His intention was to rescue Pope Gre- 
gory—who was known as Hildebrand before he assumed the papacy—and if 
necessary to fight with leonine ferocity against the Caesar 59 until he yielded. 


58. Psalm 84:11. 

59. Geoffrey’s use of “Caesar” (which would seem to acknowledge Henry’s claim to the impe¬ 
rial dignity) is interesting given his pro-papal, Norman position. Because Geoffrey knew when he 
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When the duke arrived at the outskirts of the city, he wanted to enter it right 
away, so he organized his battle lines and, sending a thousand select knights 
on ahead—each with a banner—he commanded another battle line with 
three thousand knights to follow more slowly. The duke in tum followed 
prudently with the rest of the army, placing many foot soldiers as well as 
those who were weaker in front of him. He had heard that the emperor’s 
knights were coming to meet him from the area near the aqueduct, but this 
had been falsely reported to him, for the emperor had, sometime earlier, dis- 
missed the bulk of his army. He had remained in Rome with only a small 
forcé that he had assembled, not suspecting any such action on the part of 
the duke. But when he learned of the enemy’s approach, he knew that his 
forcé was not sufficiently large to resist them. Moreover he feared treachery 
on the part of the Romans, who, despite their promises to remain with him, 
were, in fact, deserting him. So with the greatest reluctance, the emperor 
had retreated three days before the enemy even arrived. When the duke real- 
ized that no one was coming to fight him as he had expected, he freely 
approached the city and set up his camp in front of the gate which leads to 
the Via Tusculana near the aqueduct. He remained there for three days, 
reconnoitering the entire city. At dawn, he and thirteen hundred knights 
approached the gate of S. Lorenzo (under the aqueduct near the Tiber) 
where he sensed the guard would be weakest, with no one expecting any- 
thing to happen in that area. Once the ladders had been quietly positioned, 
he scaled the walls. After the gates had been pried open, his men entered the 
city and rushed back through the streets toward the bridge where the rest of 
the army waited. They terrified the citizens by shouting “Guiscard,” as the 
gate was forced open and the duke’s men poured into the city. They rushed 
directly to the tower of Crescentius and freed the pope, whom they restored 
to the Lateran Palace with appropriate honor. There the duke and his entire 
army prostrated themselves with appropriate honor and oblations at the 
pope’s feet, conferring upon him great treasures. 

On the third day [after the Norman occupation], the Romans recovered 
some of their strength and devised a conspiracy of their own. They gathered 
together and tried to attack our men on the very streets of the city. There fol- 
lowed a great deal of noise and shouting throughout the city. Our men 
lunged from the tables where they were sitting and quickly rushed to their 
arms. Opponent met opponent; stem countenance met stern countenance. 


was writing that Robert’s advance on Rome would lead to Henry’s retreat, he wanted to get some 
mileage out of Robert’s successes against two empires, Greek and Germán alike. See Malaterra, 
Deeds of Count Roger 3.40. 
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Unbeknownst to the duke, his son, Roger Borsa, 6 ° had, along with his con- 
tingent of one thousand knights, been attacked by the Romans outside the 
city and had launched his own assault in response. But with the Romans 
resisting with such strength, no such effort could hope to succeed. So the 
duke called out “Fire!” and the city was put to the torch. Armed with ñames 
as well as swords, the duke’s men resumed the struggle. At length the Román 
forces proved unable to withstand the fire and so turned in flight. The duke 
pursued those who fled up to the bridge, killing those who lagged behind. 
The greatest part of the city was in this way destroyed by the ñames, fanned 
as they were by the increasing wind. Victorious, our men returned to the Lat- 
eran Palace. 

The Romans, realizing that the enemy was within the very walls of the city 
and being hard-pressed by the attack, were unable to hold out any longer. So 
the most prudent men of the city discussed the matter among themselves and 
wisely chose to negotiate with the pope and be reconciled to him rather than 
suffer such ruin any longer, subjected to enemy swords in vain. Suing for 
peace, they carne to talk, and, after many circumlocutions in an effort to 
excuse their deceit, they were finally reconciled and obtained forgiveness. 
They were then bound by oaths in accordance with the will of the pope and 
the duke. Our men then retreated from Rome, now that it had been released 
from such calamity. The pope, aware of the perfidy of the Romans and fear- 
ful of falling victim to another siege, took the advice of his vassals and left 
the city for the time being. He preferred to avoid the deceit of the Romans, 
rather than staying there and giving them an opportunity to do harm to him 
again. Moreover he wanted to test them to see whether they would keep 
their promises or not. So, leaving with the duke toward Apulia, he made his 
way to Benevento. The pope remained in Apulia for the rest of his Ufe, never 
seeing Rome again. 61 


3-38. 

Rome—once powerful in war, spreading throughout the entire world, 

And dominating the necks of the proud—you traversed many climes! 

You introduced law and controüed everyone with the reins of your authority . 


60. The second son and heir of Robert Guiscard, bom to his second wife, Sichelgaita. 

61. That is, the pope remained in that part of southem Italy that was controlled by his vassal 
and principal supporter, the duke, until his death in 1085. He had wom out his welcome in Rome 
even before his Norman allies set fire to the city. 
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Dukes, primees, and empires trembled before you. 

You bent the necks ofkings, restrained as they were by your bridle. 

The proud, terrified by your sword, could not stand up to you. 

You disposed of things as you wished. Proud dukes and primees 
You deposed, rendering them your humble servants. 

You occupied yourself with such skills, relying on just judges. 

You followed the righteous and enjoyed prosperity. 

Every king in the world looked to you for law. 

The judgments rendered by you remained intact. 

Now, a short time later, engaging in pursuits such as these , 62 
You involve yourself in deception and shameful affairs. 

You grieve despicably amidst your own obvious deceit. 

Now there are neme who fear you; it is you who show your back to everyone. 
Your weapons are dull; they have no edge. 

Your laws are wicked, full of falsehoods. 

In you all depraved things flourish: lust, avarice, 

The lack offidelity, the absence oforder, the disease of simony . 63 
All these weigh upon your territory; and everything is for sale. 

Formerly the sacred order—like water pouring forth—rushed through you, 
Now one pope is not enough; you enjoy having two ofsuch distinction . 64 
Your fidelity is purchased with sumptuous displays. 

When this one gives to you, you strike the other; 

When this one stops giving to you, you invite the other one back. 

You threaten this one ivith that one, and thus youfill your purses. 

You bestow your error on the entire world, by implicating yourself in schism. 
If the attention that you used to pay to more appropriate endeavors had not 
ceased, 

No king would have ever been granted victory over you. 

But behold the Norman knight who vanquished you! 

Does not the sacred presence of the Apostles terrify you? 

Do not the relies of the saints recall you from those things which you 
have begunI 

Formerly the font of all praise, now you are now a pit of deceit. 

You are depraved and have exhausted your noble moráis. 


62. That is, by siding with the emperor against the pope and his allies. 

63. “Simony” is the technical term for purchasing an ecclesiastical office. The fight against 
simony was one of the cornerstones of papal reform in the eleventh century. 

64. A reference to the schism that resulted from Henry IV’s break with Gregory VII and his 
endorsement of Clement III in 1084. 
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You dedícate yourselves to the pursuits of the ivicked with no shame on your 
faces. 

Arise, Peter, great shepherd, put an end to such as these! 


3 - 39 - 

While the duke was in Rome seeing to the needs of the pope, his son Bohe- 
mond was acting with vigor in Bulgaria where his father had left him to carry 
on in his place. Besieging a city called Arta, 65 he endeavored to take it using 
all of his skills and never letting up with his attacks. The emperor, hearing 
that this city—which was under his jurisdiction—was hard-pressed by the 
enemy, and that the duke, whom he feared so much, had returned to Italy, 
responded by gathering his strength in the duke’s absence, mobilizing his 
forces, and preparing to come to the aid of the city with a great army. Bohe- 
mond went to meet the emperor as he arrived and their forces engaged in 
battle. In the first clash, those who had advanced in the van of the imperial 
army were laid low as they collided. Those who followed were terrified by 
what they saw and turned in flight. When his van had fled, the emperor 
judged it best to follow its example. Thus Bohemond emerged the victor. 66 


3 - 4 °- 

When the duke heard news of this victory, as he was retuming with tri- 
umphal glory from Rome, he was very happy with the knowledge that his son 
was his equal in war. He was even more pleased that the dual triumphs he 
and his men had won involved simultaneously putting two emperors to 
flight. 07 Arriving in Apulia, he called his ministers together from all over and 
disposed of every matter in a most orderly fashion. He then turned his atten- 
tion toward completing what he had begun and started to assemble another 
great army to campaign in Greece. 

Finally, in the month of September, once the ships from all over Apulia, Cal¬ 
abria, and Sicily had been gathered in Otranto and loaded with the necessary 
supplies, the duke made his way, with the help of a favorable wind, to the 
desired port. There he presented himself with great rejoicing to his son and 
the others whom he had brought to this región, all of whom were anxious 


65. In western Greece just north of the Ambracian Gulf. 

66. Geoffrey is silent about the reversed of fortunes in the Balkans and Bohemond’s failure to 
hold Kastoria and the other Norman outposts in the Balkans in his father’s absence. 

67. Henry IV and Alexius Comnenus. 
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about his return. Thus tuming to the task at hand, Robert upset the entire 
región with his arrival. Hostile toward the [imperial] cities, assiduous with his 
sieges, untiring in his persistence, first in battle, never absent from the watch, 
he made the empire tremble before him in its anxiety, sometimes terrifying 
his enemies with threats, other times softening them with promises. 


3 - 4 1 - 

A marvelous portent was seen at this time throughout all of Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, and it seems to us appropriate to inelude it in this work, especially 
since we believe that we know at least partly what this sign foretold. 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1084, in the sixth day of the 
month of February, between sext and none, 68 the sun was obscured for the 
space of three hours to such a degree that those who were working inside 
their homes were unable to continué unless lamps were lit; and those who 
wanted to go from one house to another had to use lanterns or torches to do 
so. This event terrified many. 

Before the year had passed, the meaning of the eclipse was, we think, made 
evident, to the grief of many. For the aforementioned venerable pope Gre- 
gory, seeking medication from doctors for an infirmity, died, the drugs hav- 
ing had no effect/’ 9 In the month of July, the duke also died. 7 ° Finally 
William, that most famous king of England and duke of Normandy, passed 
away on the ninth day of September. 71 

The duke’s wife Sichelgaita, along with her son Roger Borsa—who had been 
with the duke in Bulgaria—and the rest of his barons conducted the funeral 
with appropriate honor and justice and brought the duke’s body to Venosa 72 
for burial. 

Greece was calm, free, and overjoyed now that the enemy had finally 
retreated. In contrast, all of Apulia and Calabria was in turmoil. 


68. That is, in the early afternoon. 

69. Gregory VII died on May 25, 1085. 

70. Robert Guiscard died on July 17, 1085, on the island of Cephalonia, from which he had 
hoped to launch his second Balkan invasión. 

71. William I, the Norman conqueror of England, did indeed die on September 9, but of the 
year 1087. 

72. The abbey of the Santissima Trinitá outside of Venosa, not far from Melfi, had become 
the pantheon for the Norman rulers of Apulia: William, Drogo, and Humphrey, not to mention 
Robert’s first wife, Alberada. 
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The brothers Roger Borsa and Bohemund struggled with one another, both 
of them pressing their claims to the ducal title, and others tried to tap the 
wealth of the duchy, seeking advantages now from this one, now from that 
one. The fidelity—or lack thereof—of many Apulians became clear. 

Finally Roger Borsa, with the help of his únele, Roger the count of Sicily— 
who, when his brother was alive, had promised such assistance—was made 
duke. All of the fortresses in Calabria, of which Count Roger held only a half 
share were granted to him anew by his nephew and placed entirely under his 
authority. 

Now since the death of the prince Robert makes it no longer necessary to say 
anything about him, it seems right to end this book. That way a new book 
can be started, one which treats the deeds of the new duke as well as those of 
the count. 



(0ummawf' oft/e ((Jtft/j/rró 
é$&e r (Oo/t/<(f/i<r/ f'/t t/ie ¿Poíir// -Soó/,‘ 



chapter i 

Benarvet devastares Nicotera. 

CHAPTER 2 

The count does battle with Benarvet. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Pisans attack [a city in] Africa and offer to hold it for the count. 
CHAPTER 4 

Duke Roger Borsa and his brother Bohemond are reconciled. 

CHAPTER 5 

The count besieges and takes Agrigento. 

CHAPTER 6 

Chamut becomes Christian and hands over Castrogiovanni. 
CHAPTER 7 

The count appoints bishops throughout Sicily. 
chapter 8 

King Philip of France seeks the count’s daughter in marriage. 
CHAPTER 9 
Mihera invades Maida. 

CHAPTER IO 
Bohemund takes Cosenza. 

CHAPTER I I 

Mihera becomes a monk. 

CHAPTER 12 

The count besieges Butera. 
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CHAPTER 13 

Pope Urban comes to Sicily to speak with the count. 
CHAPTER 14 

The count takes Adelaide to be his wife. 

CHAPTER I5 

The people of Noto are reconciled to the count. 

CHAPTER IÓ 

The count attacks Mileto. 


CHAPTER 17 

The duke and the count take Cosenza. 

CHAPTER 18 
Jordán dies. 

CHAPTER 19 

Simón is bom. 

CHAPTER 20 

Duke Roger Borsa becomes ill. 

CHAPTER 2 I 

William of Grandmesnil enters Rossano. 


CHAPTER 22 

The duke and the count besiege Castrovillari. 

CHAPTER 23 

The count gives his daughter to Conrad, the son of the Germán emperor. 
CHAPTER 24 

The duke and the count go to besiege Amalfi. 

CHAPTER 25 

The king of Hungary takes the count’s daughter to be his wife. 

CHAPTER 26 

The count besieges Capua with Duke Roger Borsa and the prince Richard. 
CHAPTER 27 

Pope Urban, involving himself in these same matters, tries to negotiate peace. 
CHAPTER 28 

Capua is taken and the prince Richard is restored. 

CHAPTER 29 

Pope Urban appoints Count Roger to be the papal legate of Sicily 
and Calabria. 








If somewhere there is new and more elegant poetry to be had, it really should 
be used to describe the new duke, so that the more flowing words might wrest 
from the youth—a seeker of novel things as is customary for one of such a 
young age—new favors that reflect the merits of the new style. But lest it be 
said that we are changing the style simply for the sake of adulation, let us sim- 
ply maintain our discourse in keeping with the structure of the previous style. 


4*i* 

While Count Roger was preoccupied elsewhere, offering his Services to his 
nephew [Roger Borsa] in an effort to strengthen his position (specifically his 
ducal authority over Calabria and the Principate as well as Apulia) against 
the designs of his rivals, Benarvet fitted out his ships in Syracuse and, sailing 
with his fleet to Nicotera, laid the city to waste, destroying it down to its 
foundations. Seizing everything that they could, he and his men carried off 
both men and women as captives. Making their way to Reggio, they plun- 
dered the nearby church built in honor of St. Nicholas and another dedi' 
cated to St. George, trampling and defiling sacred images and carrying off 
holy vestments and vessels to be adapted for their own use. From there they 
moved on to a certain abbey of nuns, consecrated in honor of the Virgin 
Mary, holy Mother of God, in a place near Squillace called Rocca Asini, and 
attacking it, they laid it waste. In their foul lust they raped the nuns that they 
abducted. 


4 . 2 . 

In response to this, the count, divinely inspired with an unusually intense 
anger, ardently rose up to avenge the tremendous injury that had been 
inflicted on God. He began on the first day of October to fit out a fleet so that 
he would easily be able to surround and crush his enemy. He finished it on 
the twentieth day of May. Then he humbled himself, conducting processions 
in bare feet through various churches accompanied by great devotion and 
litanies, as he generously bestowed benefits on the poor. Finally, taking up 
this maritime challenge, he directed his sails toward Syracuse, ordering his 
son Jordán to meet him there with the cavalry. Seeing that his ships, pro- 
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pelled by neither wind ñor oar, were moving across strong currents yet main- 
taining their course, the count realized immediately that this expedition was 
favored by God and was therefore destined to overeóme the enemy. Ren- 
dered more certain of victory by this display [of divine favor], the count 
landed the first night at Taormina, the second at Lognina, and the third at 
Rasesalix. 1 

There his son Jordán met him with the cavalry. After conferring with one 
another a great deal about their plans, they sent Philip, son of the patrician 
Gregory, with the speediest ship toward Syracuse to reconnoiter the entire 
area. Faithfully following orders, he sailed around in the dark in the very 
midst of the Saracen fleet as if his ship were one of theirs. For he and all of 
the sailors who were with him were most expert in the [Arabic] language as 
well as in Greek. After he had carefully observed everything, Phillip 
retumed to the count and reported that they should prepare for battle. He 
encouraged them to go to meet the enemy boldly, for God’s favor would pro- 
tect them from danger. It was Saturday. 

The count summoned his men as the light began to shine the following Sun- 
day moming, so that they would hear matins and the holy mass. They were 
then shriven by the priests and initiated into the sacred mysteries. 2 They 
remained there all day long. Then in the middle of the following night, they 
pulled up their anchors and proceeded in silence, by the light of the moon, 
until they carne to Syracuse, where Benarvet and his fleet were waiting. They 
attacked and the two sides did battle with one another. Benarvet, at the 
instigation of the devil—who wanted to bring his life to an end with a 
wretched death—recognized the count’s ship from a distance and rushed 
toward it to attack it with great forcé. He fought bitterly, but was more bit- 
terly received. For after first being pierced by a javelin thrown by one Lupino, 
Benarvet was then pursued by the menacing sword of the count, who had 
leapt onto his ship. Benarvet, trying to flee by jumping onto one of his men’s 
ships nearby, sank into the sea under the weight of his armor. Thus by a 
divine judgment he was punished in retribution, appropriately recompensed 
for the injury that he had arrogantly inflicted on God. Those of the enemy 
who still remained tried to flee but were destroyed, pursued by our men with 
their speedy oars. Thus we emerged the victors. If Jordán had attacked the 


1. Given Roger’s route, Lognina and Rasesalix must have been located on the coast between 
Taormina and Syracuse. 

2. That is, they took communion. 
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city at this time, it would have been forced to surrender with little effort on 
his part. But his father imprudently forbid him from doing this. 3 

From May until October the city [of Syracuse] was placed under siege. It 
was extremely stubborn, and many attacks were launched by both sides. 
The citizens of Syracuse, having a great many Christians in captivity inside 
the city, released them, expelling them from the city, figuring that this 
might make us more likely to leave. When the people of Syracuse saw that 
we persisted nonetheless, the wife of Benarvet, along with her son and the 
nobles of the city, escaped by night in two ships, rowing quickly right 
through our fleet, and withdrew to Noto. Those left behind carne to terms 
and surrendered themselves and their city, in the year of the Incarnation of 
the Lord 1085. 


4*3* 

While these events were unfolding, the Pisans, who had set out to do busi- 
ness in Africa only to suffer certain injuries, assembled an army and attacked 
the capital of King Temin. They managed to capture it all except the princi¬ 
pal tower, which was defended by the king. Not strong enough to hold the 
city once they had conquered it, the Pisans offered it, by means of envoys, to 
the count of Sicily, whom they knew to be sufficicntly powerful to hold the 
city if he so desired. But because the count had promised his friendship to 
King Temin, he withheld his assent to such an injury, thus upholding his 
legal obligations. 4 

His arms being insufficient, King Temin was unable to hold out any longer 
in battle, so he bought peace for a price. He paid the Pisans to keep them 
away from his territory and promised, swearing an oath in accordance with 
his own law, not to launch any more naval attacks against Christian terri¬ 
tory. He was also forced to release those Christians whom he held captive. 


4.4. 


Duke Roger Borsa, disposing his affairs wisely in Apulia and Calabria, acted 
with vigor and foresight in everything. Although he was young in years, one 


3. One of the very few places in the text where Geoffrey is openly critical of his patrón, the 
count. 

4. Though Geoffrey provides his reader with few details about the relations between Roger 
and his Muslim counterpart in Tunisia, this treaty is consistent with his earlier report about 
Roger’s and Temin’s mutual concern about piracy. Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.17. 
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would have judged him to be much older based on all that he accomplished. 
Assiduous in military matters—loving, as he did, the company of knights— 
he was affable in his speech, generous with his gifts, and never lacking in 
effort and vigilance. He was a defender of churches, a consoler of the poor 
and the bereaved, a shield for his men, and a barb for his enemies. He judged 
all matters fairly, except when his sense of pity led him to be somewhat lax 
in his execution of justice. With these skills maturing within him, he 
obtained the good favor of everyone in a short time. 

But his brother Bohemond grew antagonistic toward him out of his own 
ambition to be duke. He had already taken for himself that city which is 
called Oria, whose citizens had surrendered it to him. From this city he, 
along with those who had bound themselves to him, led raids throughout the 
provinces of Taranto and Otranto in hopes of acquiring booty. Roger real- 
ized that he would accomplish nothing by fighting Bohemond, not because 
he was not a most elegant knight, but because the money necessary for see- 
ing such a matter through was not available. So, moved by fraternal piety, he 
bid Bohemund be reconciled to him. Roger conferred on his brother part of 
his paternal inheritance, which included the city of Oria which Bohemund 
had seized, as well as Taranto, Otranto, and Gallipoli, along with the terrb 
tories appended to them. He also granted to him whatever Geoffrey of Con- 
versano held under the duke along with the Service that Geoffrey owed. 5 
Thanks to his vigor, Duke Roger Borsa destroyed any who still opposed him. 
When his own forces were not sufficient, he relied on the count of Sicily, 
using him like a whip for subjugating the others. Most were so terrified by his 
power that they did not daré to resist. 


4*5* 

Count Roger was delighted that all the most powerful men in Sicily had 
been subdued by him and that no one, with the exception of Chamut, 6 
remained. And so Roger directed his efforts at him with diligent planning, so 
that, once he had been surrounded and beaten, Roger could subject all the 
rest of Sicily to his dominión. After mobilizing his army, in the year of the 
Incarnation of the Lord 1086, on the first day of April, he went to besiege 
Chamut’s wife and children in the city of Agrigento—while Chamut himself 


5. This agreement was reached in May 1086 (Pontieri, De rebus gestis, p. 87). 

6. Hamud—or Chamut, as rendered by Geoffrey—was the ruler of Agrigento and Castrogio' 
vanni (Pontieri, De rebus gestis, p. 87). 
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was staying in Castrogiovanni. He surrounded Agrigento with his army and 
assailed it, pressuring it for a long time, while he zealously prepared machines 
for taking the city. Finally on the twenty-fifth day of July [1086], drained of 
its strength, with the enemy closing in, the city opened its gates. Chamut’s 
wife and children were taken into captivity by the count. He wamed those 
to whom he had assigned the task of guarding Chamut’s wife to avoid any 
shameful behavior toward her, knowing that it would be easier to reconcile 
Chamut to him if he knew that she had not been mistreated by our men. 

Arranging things in the city as he saw fit, Roger armed the strongest fortress, 
reworked the palisades, and adapted the towers and ramparts for the purposes 
of defense. At the same time he assailed the many fortresses in the area with 
raids, compelling them to surrender. Subduing eleven of them in a short 
time, he made them subject to himself. Their ñames were: Platani, 7 
Muxaro, 8 Guastaliella, 9 Sutera, Raselbifar, 10 Mocluse, 11 Naro, Cal- 
tanisetta—which, translated into our language, 12 means “fortress of 
women”—Licata, and Remunisse. 13 


4.6. 

Realizing that God in his mercy was granting him success in everything he 
undertook, Count Roger tumed his attention to subjecting Castrogiovanni 
to his authority, intent on securing its capitulation whether by forcé or ploy. 
Hastening toward Castrogiovanni at dawn with a hundred knights, he 
invited Chamut to speak with him under the protection of a truce. Present- 
ing many different arguments, the count kept insisting that Chamut surren- 
der the fortress and submit to Christ and the regeneration of baptism. 14 
Knowing from the experience of others that the count never undertook any- 
thing in vain—fortune favoring him as it did—Chamut realized, after 
awhile, that he felt inspired in his heart to convert to the faith. So he 
secretly arranged it so that the count, approaching the fortress with his army 


7. Presumably somewhere along the Platani River west of Castronuovo. 

8. S. Angelo Muxaro (rendered Missar by Malaterra). Pontieri, De rebus gestis, p. 88. 

9. Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 88) identified the site with Guastanella with no indication as 
to its location. 

10. An Arabio place-ñame that has yet to be identified. 

11. Identified by Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 88) as Micolusa, a site which has since disap- 
peared. 

12. That is, translated from Arabio into Latin. 

13. Pontieri (De rebus gestis, p. 88) has speculated that this might refer to modern Ravanusa. 

14. It was rare for Latin Christian conquerors of Muslim territories (whether in Sicily, Spain, 
or the Levant) to pressure the Muslim leaders to convert. 
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at a predetermined time, would receive him, along with all his possessions, as 
he went over to Roger’s side. Chamut made these plans secretly because he 
was afraid that if it became known that he was planning to hand over the 
fortress and convert to the Catholic faith, he would be killed by his own 
men. 

The count, delighted to have secured such a promise, returned to Agrigento. 
At the agreed-upon time, he quietly gathered his army not far from Castro- 
giovanni and hid in the place that they had decided upon. Chamut, after 
placing all his possessions on horses and mules as if he were planning to 
travel somewhere, left the city and, in accordance with the plan, carne to the 
spot where he was welcomed by our men. 

[The ploy] laid bare, our men attacked Castrogiovanni. The citizens were 
terrified, their strength drained at the thought of such a treacherous deed on 
the part of their leader. So they took counsel and arranged a capitulation 
agreement: they were to be reconciled to the count and the fortress was to be 
surrendered to him. Taking control of the fortress, the count was overjoyed. 
Its strongest towers were then occupied by our men. 

Chamut became a Christian—along with his wife and children—on the 
condition that he would not be deprived of his wife, who was related to him 
by a prohibited degree of consanguinity. Wary about living among his own 
people any longer, lest he be suspected of fabricating some plot and lose the 
trust of the count, he requested land in Calabria, in the province of Mileto, 
sufficient for his needs. The count freely granted his request and Chamut 
retired there. He lived a long time thereafter and proved himself time and 
time again guiltless of any deceit directed against our people. 


4*7* 

The count, seeing that all of Sicily, with the exception of Butera and Noto, 
had been, as a result of divine will, subjected to his dominión, began to be 
more devoted to God lest he seem ungrateful that such benefits had been 
conferred upon him. He showed his devotion by loving just judgments, by 
administering justice, by embracing the truth, by frequenting churches with 
devotion, by being present during the sacred hymns, by contributing tithes 
on everything given to him to the holy churches, and by consoling with his 
consideration widows, orphans, and those in mourning. He ordered churches 
built throughout Sicily. In a great many places, he himself contributed at his 
own expense so that they might more easily be built. 
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In the city of Agrigento he erected a cathedral with episcopal honors and 
enriched it with lands, tithes, and various revenues, which were deemed 
sufficient for the bishop and the clergy, making them hereditary with his 
charter. He also donated many omaments and utensils for the sacred altar. 
He elevated a certain Gerland, a native of Savoy and a man who was, they 
say, well trained in acts of charity and ecclesiastical discipline, making him 
bishop of this church. 

The count did the same not far away in Mazara: once he had properly 
assigned it everything necessary to support a bishop and clergy, he had an 
upright man from Rouen named Stephen ordained as bishop. 

Turning his attention to the church in Syracuse, he elevated Roger—a cleric 
of honorable education and a man of good moráis and affability, who was a 
native of Pro vence and who had served as deacon of the Church of Troina— 
to episcopal honors. The people of Troina were not a little grieved at the loss 
of Roger, for his teaching and example had always encouraged them to be 
better, and they were used to leaning upon his counsel and eloquence, even 
in secular matters, as if he were a cañe. For whenever the bishop had been 
absent, Roger, as deacon, had taken his place, carrying out the matters dele- 
gated to him with great prudence and moderation. 

Hearing that there was, at the monastery of S. Eufemia, a certain Bretón 
monk [named Angerius], 15 a religious man who, next to the abbot, was 
responsible for the prudent management of the church, Count Roger 
intended to ordain him bishop of the church of Catania, if he could bring 
this about. The count went personally to S. Eufemia to look into this matter 
and at length succeeded, although not without some difficulty for the monks 
did not want [Angerius] to go and he was himself even more reluctant than 
the rest. After solemnly granting him the episcopacy, the count designated 
the entire city [of Catania] along with all of its appurtenances to be the 
bishop’s hereditary possession, something that had never to anyone’s knowl- 
edge been done for any other bishop. 16 The count confirmed his decisión 
with a charter signed in the presence of witnesses. 

Finding the church to be uncultivated, having just been rescued from the 
jaws of the unbelievers, he zealously dedicated himself first to matters per- 

15. This is, of course, the Angerius whom Geoffrey addresses in his prefatory letter. 

16. This extraordinary endowment essentially transformed the bishop into the prince of 
Catania. It shows how free a hand Roger was given over the ecclesiastical reorganization of Sicily. 
White, Latín Monasticism, p. 106. 
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taining to the jurisdiction of Martha.' 7 But after a short time, once he had 
provided the church with the things necessary for its operation, he shifted 
his attention to overseeing matters related to Mary as well as to Martha. 
Gathering no small crowd of monks, he, like a faithful shepherd, compelled 
them to submit in both word and deed to the yoke of the ir strict rule. 18 


4.8. 

At that time King Philip of France 19 had a legitimate wife of excellent 
parentage by the ñame of Bertha, from whom he had fathered a son by the 
ñame of Louis, 20 whom he had designated from the very eradle as his heir. 
But Philip began to despise his wife, challenging the legitimacy of their 
unión. He tried, in a way contrary to church law, to repudíate her by seeking 
a writ to that effect. When he was unable to point to any infraction, he tried 
to make a false case based on consanguinity, but failed. Despite this, Philip 
sent his envoys to Sicily asking for Count Roger’s daughter Emma—whom 
Roger had fathered from his first wife Judith and who was a very beautiful 
girl—to be joined to him in matrimony. The count, unaware of the fraud 
that Philip had committed against his legitimate wife, agreed to give his 
daughter to him with a great betrothal feast. After fitting out his ships, the 
count sent her along with many treasures at the agreed-upon time to Saint - 
Gilíes, 21 where the king had said he would meet them. Roger trusted Ray- 
mond, the count of Provence, to hand her over honorably to the king, for 
Raymond had married another of the count’s daughters some time before. 22 

The king, acting on the counsel of depraved men, was endeavoring in all this 
to cheat the count by accepting the treasure without taking the girl. Once 
Raymond became aware of the king’s treachery, he began to plan an act of 
treachery of his own; that is, he would disguise his intentions and welcome 
the girl with honor, only to hand her over in marriage to another man while 
he took the money for himself! But some prudent men whom the count had 
sent along with his daughter took the money away—at her request when 


17. That is, he prioritized the episcopal reorganization over the monastic. As noted previ- 
ously, Martha symbolized the vita activa of the secular clergy, Mary the vita passiva of the monks. 
See Luke 10:38-42. 

18. It is not entirely clear who the subject of this paragraph is: Roger or Angerius. In either 
case it is likely that Geoffrey Malaterra was one of the monks recruited. 

19. Philip I (1060-1108). 

20. The future Louis VI (1108-37). 

21. Saint-Gilles-du-Gard, south of Nímes on the Rhone river. 

22. As reported previously: Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.22. 
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they discovered the fraud that was about to be perpetrated. So they weighed 
anchor and committed their sails to the wind, leaving the girl behind with 
her sister’s husband Raymond. With a favorable breeze blowing, they 
retumed to the count in Sicily with the precious cargo on board. 

Now that the deceit that Count Raymond had planned was, at least in part, 
frustrated, he joined the girl in legal marriage to the count of Clermont. 23 So 
the daughter was solemnly married as God saw fit. The father was protected 
from the shame which the king had planned for him, and the daughter was 
saved from an unauthorized and illegal 24 —albeit regal—marriage. 


4.9. 

Mihera, the son of Hugh Falloc, 25 was a man given to great frivolity but was 
still a most elegant, left-handed knight. When Duke Robert died, Mihera 
erupted in insolence and began to attack his neighbors all around him, pro- 
voking them with plundering raids and various other attacks. He held at that 
time fortresses that had been bequeathed to him by his father: Catanzaro and 
[nearby] Rocca. In the course of one of his raids, he had dared to attack one 
of the duke’s own fortresses, called Maida, usurping it for himself once it had 
been surrendered to him by its citizens. Wanting to increase his power with 
additional forces, he became the vassal of Duke Roger Borsa’s brother Bohe- 
mond, who had already conspired against his brother once their truce had 
been broken. Renouncing the duke, Mihera bound himself with oaths to 
Bohemond and received from him Maida, which he had taken over, as well 
as all the territory bequeathed to him by his father that he held under the 
duke. 


4.IO. 

Bohemond, avid in his ambition to take control of more cities by attacking 
his brother, secretly arranged for the surrender of Cosenza, promising its cit- 
izens that he would completely destroy the fortress—hateful to them— 
which the duke had built in the city, if he, with their help, succeeded in tak- 
ing it. Easily enticed into this act of treason by Bohemond’s promise, the 


23. Count William III of Clermont. 

24. Illegal because Philip was still officially married to Bertha, having been unable to get the 
marriage annulled. 

25. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 3.5. 
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citizens gave their assent. They received him and his forces inside the city 
and joined themselves to him with oaths. Surrounding the fortress, they 
launched an assault against it. 

When this had been reported to the duke in Apulia, where he was dwelling 
at the time, he mobilized his army and hurried there. Inviting his únele to 
help him, he asked that he not delay in meeting him at Cosenza. For, as we 
have said, the duke used the count as if he were a scourge against all his 
adversaries in an effort to frighten them. 

After mobilizing his knights and his foot soldiers, the count hastened to meet 
his nephew. But before either army, that is, that of the duke or that of the 
count, had arrived at Cosenza, the fortress which was being attacked had 
already yielded to the enemy. It had resisted as best it could, but siege 
machines had been applied to it, and it had been drained of all its strength. 
After it had been taken, it was completely destroyed, just as Bohemond had 
promised. Meanwhile the duke finally joined the count, and together they 
attacked and seized Rossano—which had conspired with the people of 
Cosenza in their treachery—putting everything to the torch. So as to avoid 
being trapped by a siege, Bohemond had left Cosenza and retreated to Rocca, 
leaving Hugh of Clermont in Cosenza to assure the fidelity of its citizens. 
The duke and the count thought that Bohemond had left for Maida and so 
headed in that direction hoping to seize him there. When they discovered 
that he was not there, they hurried toward Rocca, to a place called Lucus 
Calupnii, and set up camp. There, after establishing a fifteen-day truce bind- 
ing on both sides, they set a date for meeting at S. Eufemia for the purpose of 
full reconciliation. 

Mihera assented to these terms, but Bohemond did not. Putting off such rec¬ 
oncilia tion, he withdrew to Taranto. On the agreed-upon day, Mihera asked 
for a safe conduct by which he might come and go without fear. Once it was 
granted, he carne. Mihera was then reconciled to the duke without having 
consulted Bohemond. He surrendered Maida and handed it over again to the 
duke, to whom it belonged by law. 

After two years of dissension, the brothers were finally reconciled with the 
help of counsel provided by vassals on both sides. The duke—always a most 
generous man—gave Maida and Cosenza to Bohemond. But because 
Bohemond had swom not to build a fortress in Cosenza and the duke had 
swom the same to the people of Bari, after a brief period of time the two 
made a deal: the duke received Cosenza in exchange for granting Bari to his 
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brother. 26 This way they were both released from their respective promises 
and thus were free to do whatever they wanted to do in the areas that now 
fell under their jurisdictions. Confirming their friendship with witnesses and 
a charter, they remained united from then on. 


4-H- 

Mihera, who had acted rebelliously for so long and had been the focus of 
raids conducted by Count Roger and Rodulf of Loritello, 27 realized that his 
offenses had become too great for any hope of reconciliation and decided 
that he was unable to bear it any longer. So he handed over all of his land to 
his son Adam—thinking that he, with the help of his mother’s relatives, 
would be able to resist his enemies or at least be reconciled to them—and 
retired to Benevento, where he assumed the habit of a monk and had him- 
self tonsured. 

Neither the duke ñor Bohemond were allies of Adam because he had 
mocked them both in turn by breaking his treaties with them. As a result, 
the count and Robert of Loritello asked for and easily obtained the rights to 
the land given Adam by the duke. The count sent his knights under the 
command of Rodulf of Loritello against Adam, who fought back for some 
time with daily raids, but in the process impoverished himself greatly. One 
night, when Adam realized that he was unable to withstand this any longer, 
he burned down his palace and all of his best houses with fire and abandoned 
the fortress. This occurred in the year of the Incamation of the Word 1088. 
The count and Rodulf of Loritello divided Adam’s land between themselves, 
as it had been conceded by the duke. 


4 . 12 . 

By then all of Sicily was at peace with the count, having been united to him 
by treaties, with the exception of the people of Noto, where the wife of 
Benarvet had fled with her son, and the people of Butera, who resisted as 
much as possible, though, as it turned out, in vain. So in the year of the 
Incamation of the Lord 1088, in early April, Count Roger mobilized his 


26. As seems always to have been the case when the two half brothers quarrelled, Bohemond 
ended up getting the better end of the deai. Controlling Barí also meant that he was in a position 
to resume the invasión of the Balkans that he and his father had already attempted twice before. 

27. Robert I of Loritello was the son of Roger’s half brother Geoffbey (next after Humphrey in 
the Une of sons of Tancred). Rodulf must have been Robert’s brother. 
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army and went to besiege Butera. With a band of his knights, he prudently 
attacked all around the city, afflicting those who were closed up inside the 
city with various calamities for some time. 


4 * 13 * 

While the count was feverishly attending to this matter and machines were 
being prepared for attacking the fortress, a legate of Pope Urban 28 arrived 
with letters that bore the papal seal. He announced that the pope himself 
had arrived in Sicily and wanted the count to meet him and speak to him at 
Troina. The pope had set out from Terracina intending to come all the way 
to the count, but had suffered fatigue from the long joumey and did not 
want to proceed any further considering the weariness of his body and the 
mountain passes that still lay ahead of him. The count was most anxious 
about his what he should do. He thought it damnable to desert the bat- 
tlefield. Yet he would ha ve deemed himself unworthy to be a Catholic if he 
did not go to meet the pope, especially when such a short distance lay 
between them, with the pope having traveled so far. After taking counsel 
with his men—as a prudent man always does—Roger arranged matters so 
that he would neither have to desert the battlefield ñor have to prove dis- 
obedient by failing to go meet the pope. He delegated the command of the 
army to his most faithful vassals—prudent men experienced in such mat- 
ters—and instructed them to continué attacking the enemy. The count, 
accompanied by a few of his men, went to Troina to meet the pope. He and 
the pope were delighted to see one another, each welcoming the other in 
tum with great veneration. The pope blessed the count with an apostolic 
benediction (thus following the example of Mary) while the count (in turn, 
following the example of Martha) handed over to the pope those things 
necessary for his body. 29 The following morning they attended to the mat- 
ter that had compelled the pope to come to Sicily. 

A few months earlier, the pope had (through his lega tes Abbot Nicholas of 
Grottaferrata 30 and Roger the deacon) paternally admonished Alexius, the 
emperor in Constantinople, because he had forbidden the Latin Christians 


28. Urban II (1088-99), no less that Gregory VII, relied on Norman support in their ongoing 
struggle with Henry IV and his choice of pope, Guibert (Clement III). 

29. In other words, Roger gave material gifts in exchange for the spiritual ones that he 
received from the pope. 

30. An important abbey located twenty kilometers outside of Rome that observed the Greek 
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who lived in his territory from sacrificing with unleavened bread, ordering 
them to use leavened bread—which our rite never uses—in their sacrifices 
just as the Greeks did. 31 The emperor, receiving this reprimand with humil- 
ity, sent back, by means of these same legates, charters written in gold invit- 
ing the pope to come to Constantinople with Latin churchmen trained in 
the Catholic rite. There they would assemble a council and conduct a debate 
between the Greeks and the Latins so that they could remedy once and for 
all that schism—whereby the Greeks sacrifice with leavened bread while the 
Latins use unleavened—so that, with one common prescription aimed at the 
entire church of God, the one church would henceforth observe one custom. 
The emperor said that he would freely assent to such a universal discussion 
on the matter and that he would observe from that point on whatever might 
be decided, in accordance with true doctrine, as agreed upon by the Greeks 
and Latins present, whether that meant sacrificing with leavened or unleav- 
ened bread. He also set the time when the pope was to come to Constan- 
tinople, that is, a year and a half later. 

The count advised the pope to go, so that such a schism might be removed 
from the church of God. But, impeded by enemies of the holy church of God, 
who persisted in making Rome dangerous for him, 32 the pope was prevented 
from undertaking the journey. 

The count sent the pope on his way, honoring him with many gifts, while he 
himself returned to Butera and attacked the enemy, finally forcing their sur- 
render. In control of the fortress, he disposed of it according to his pleasure 
and sent its leaders to Calabria, lest they, remaining in Butera, devise a new 
act of treachery and be the cause of a new uprising. 


4.I4. 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Savior 1089, Count Roger took a new 
wife, his former one, Eremberga, 33 daughter of Count William of Mortain, 
having died. Her ñame was Adelaide and she was the niece of Boniface, that 
most renowned marquis of Italy; to be precise, she was the daughter of Boni- 


31. The Latin use of unleavened bread for their eucharistic celebrations had been a bone of con- 
tention since at least the time of Photius (patriarch of Constantinople, 858-67,877-86). The Greek 
preference for leavened bread was one of the justifications behind Cardinal Humbert’s excommuni- 
catión of Michael Cerularius (patriarch, 1043-58), which inaugurated the famous Schism of 1054. 

32. That is, the anti-pope Clement III and Henry IV, who controlled Rome at the time. 

33. Eremberga was Roger’s second wife, after Judith of Grandmesnil. It is not known exactly 
when they married. 
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face’s brother. 34 She was a young woman with a very becoming face. The 
count also betrothed two of her sisters to his two sons, namely, Geoffrey and 
Jordán. 35 But Geoffrey never knew his wife—painful as it is to relate!—for 
he died of an illness before he was oíd enough to marry. 36 Jordán, however, 
did celébrate his marriage. 


4* I 5* 

The people of Noto, seeing that all of Sicily had submitted to the count, real- 
ized that it would be extremely foolish for them to continué their hopeless 
resistance any longer. They knew that any attempt to struggle to the end 
would be the height of madness, 37 winning for them nothing for their efforts 
but hatred. So after holding counsel among themselves, they decided that it 
would be more profitable for them to be reconciled with the count. They 
chose envoys from amongst themselves and sent them to the count who was 
staying in Mileto at the time, and there they made peace, in February of the 
year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1090. 38 

The count, exempting the people of Noto from taxes for two years, sent back 
with these envoys his son Jordán, to whom he had given land and a wife, so 
that Jordán could accept the city along with the other things that he had 
been given. Jordán, as instructed by his father, took control of the city and 
strengthened its fortress, disposing it as he saw fit in accordance with his 
father’s wishes. Benarvet’s wife and son crossed over the sea to Africa. 

With all of Sicily now pacified, Count Roger, grateful for the benefits con- 
ferred upon him, began to devote himself to God to the extent that it wa pos- 
sible given the worldly concerns that occupied his attention. Recognizing 
that he had been elevated to such a position of worldly honor by God, he 
acted with even greater zeal so that, remaining in a State of perfect humility, 
he might direct the course of his mind. With the greatest of clemency, he 
thanked his knights, who had helped him achieve the summit of such honor, 
and paid them back for the sweat of their labor with lands, possessions, and 
various other gifts. 


34. Adelaide’s únele was Boniface del Vasto of Savona. His brother—her father—was Man- 

fred. 

35. Jordán was, as we have seen, Roger’s first son, bom to a concubine. Geoffrey was his first 
known legitímate son. It is most likely that his mother was Judith. 

36. Geoffrey died of leprosy. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger, 4.18. 

37. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.26 for Sallust’s influence here. 

38. Arabio sources have the conquest of Noto, the last of the Muslim strongholds in Sicily, 
occuring in 1091. 
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4.16. 

After wisely arranging matters in all of Sicily as he saw fit, the count, who 
was always accustomed to military exercises and impatient with inactivity, 
hungered for some new task and looked longingly for new sources of profit. 
He would not permit his body to become unaccustomed to its usual exercises. 
Instead he pondered, with the attentive deliberation of his mind, which 
overseas kingdoms he might subject to himself. Knowing, from reports, that 
the island of Malta 39 lay closer to him than any other, he commanded that a 
fleet be assembled quickly so that he could try to take the island. He then 
made his intentions known to his knights, ordering them to come and par- 
ticipate in the campaign. 

While these matters were being attended to, Mainerius of Gerentia, 40 whom 
the count had summoned so that he might speak with him, refused to come, 
responding with arrogance in the presence of the count’s envoy, saying that 
he did not wish to see the count ever unless it be for the sake of inflicting 
some injury upon him. When the en voy reported this to the count, Roger 
was greatly angered. Quickly Crossing the sea from Sicily, he carne to Cal¬ 
abria, having ordered Peter of Mortain—to whom he had delegated the 
responsibility of carrying out many things in his absence—to gather an army 
in Sicily and hurry after him. Prudently carrying out these orders, Peter 
assembled a great army from all over Sicily within the space of only eight 
days and brought it to the count in the month of May. Moving quickly 
toward Gerentia, Roger set up a terrible siege around the fortress. 

Terrified by these developments, Mainerius realized that he had acted and 
spoken foolishly. So he approached the count and begged for mercy. Asking 
for forgiveness, he placed at the count’s disposal his horses, mules, treasure, 
and everything else that he had. The count, always of pious heart, seeing 
that Mainerius had repented for doing the things he had done, forgave all. 
But he did accept from him a thousand gold solidi, not because he craved the 
gold but so that he could maintain discipline and restrain Mainerius from 
any such presumptuous acts in the future. 

Moving through the steep passes of the adj acent mountains, the count made 
his way to Cosenza. Because the inhabitants of that province stubbomly 
resisted the duke, the count spent three days tearing up their vines and olive 


39. Malta lies approximately one hundred kilometers south of Sicily. 

40. Pontieri interpreted Gerentia as Acerenza, though the context suggests a town in Cal¬ 
abria, not Apulia. (De rebus gestis, p. 94). 
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trees. He then went to Arata 41 where, taking counsel with his men, he dis- 
solved the army for a brief period of time, ordering each one of his men to 
retire to his home to prepare for an expedition against Malta. After a period 
of fifteen days, they were to meet him at Scalambri, where he had ordered his 
fleet to gather. This port was said to be unique in that if anyone, for the sake 
of experiment, were to take a reed or some other hollow thing and shove it 
into the bottom no more than a hand’s width in depth—a reed, that is, of 
such length that the top extended above the level of the seawater—you 
would see, bubbling up from the depths through the reed, the most sweet and 
potable water, despite the saltiness of the sea around it. There, on a prede- 
termined day in the month of July, a great army gathered from all over Sicily 
and Calabria, and, in the evening, the count hastened to board the ships. 

While the fleet was being prepared, the count’s son Jordán fully expected 
that the count himself would not go to Malta but would send him in his 
place to lead his forces there. But the count, after summoning the ships, 
ordered Jordán to stay behind, along with the others whom he had desig- 
nated to protect Sicily. Furthermore he instructed Jordán and the others not 
to attack any city or fortress until he had retumed from Malta; instead they 
were to Uve in their tents, ready to resist any attempted invasión of Sicily, if 
it should prove necessary. Upon hearing his father’s unexpected command, 
Jordán was dumbfounded. He tried to dissuade his father from his plan, tear- 
fully suggesting that it would be more appropriate—if it so pleased his 
father—for him, a young man, to undertake so great an effort and for the 
count to take advantage of the joys of tranquillity, refreshing a body that had 
suffered from so many labors, like a man retired from his military Service. 42 
Jordán also pointed out that it would be less damaging if he himself, a youth 
of little valué, should perish in the midst of such an endeavor than if a man 
of Roger’s authority and counsel should die. But these words only irritated 
the count. He rebuked his son within earshot of everyone, telling him that 
he would never send his son or anyone else to any place that he would not 
daré to be the first to go, and that if he wanted to have priority in taking pos- 
session [of the island] and distributing [its resources], it was only fitting that 
he take the lead in acquiring it. 

While those who were being left behind shed many tears of pity for those 
who were leaving, the count boarded his ship. At his command, trumpets 
sounded, accompanied by other musical instruments of various sorts—any, 


41. Precise location unclear. 

42. Born in 1031, Roger was approximately sixty years oíd at the time. 
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in fact, that someone present was trained to play it. The count weighed 
anchor and with great pomp committed his sails to the wind. Assisted by 
favorable breezes, the fleet landed at Malta the second day. The count’s ship, 
which sailed ahead of the rest thanks to its speed, was the first to make land- 
fall. The count left the ship with only thirteen knights. They mounted their 
horses and attacked the great multitude of inhabitants who had come to 
meet them at the shore to prevent them from advancing. The count killed 
many of them and put the rest to flight, pursuing them for some distance as 
those who lagged behind were cut down. Retuming from the pursuit later 
that evening, he camped on the shore that night with his entire army. 

When the morning dawned, the count advanced cióse to the city and set up 
a siege; he sent his men all around the island to plunder. Gay tus, 43 who ruled 
the city and the island, was, like the rest of the citizens, unaccustomed to the 
demands of war and tcrrificd by the enemy presence. He and the citizens 
asked for a truce so they could speak freely with the count. When this had 
been granted, they carne to the count’s tent to sue for peace. After attempt- 
ing various circumlocutions, they finally realized that they would not be able 
to deceive the shrewd prince. In accordance with the count’s desires, they 
first released their Christian captives, a great many of which they held within 
the city. Then they handed over to the count their horses and mules as well 
as all the arms that they possessed, along with a great deal of money. After 
determining what would be given in tribute each year, they promised that 
the city would serve the count. Thus they were joined to the count with 
oaths given in the manner of their law. Seeing the Christian captives as they 
left the city—tears of joy at their unanticipated liberation flowing from the 
depths of their hearts—carrying in their right hands crosses made of 
branches or reeds or whatever else could be found at hand, shouting out 
“Kyrie Eleison,” and bowing down at the count’s feet, our men were them- 
selves covered with tears, touched as they were by the emotion of such a piti- 
ful sight. With the city now subject to him, the count placed the captives on 
the ships and hastened to return to Sicily, all the while apprehensive that 
the ships might sink under the great weight of the additional passengers. But 
the hand of God, as we believe, was clearly manifest: bearing the ships 
through the waves, it lifted them a cubit higher on the sea, so that the weight 
of the ships’ cargo was less of a burden than it was when they were sailing to 
the island in the first place! 


43. Gaytus may be a ñame or a variant transliteration of kaid (Arabic: “commander”). Com¬ 
pare the use of arcadius in Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 1.7, 2.33. 
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As the count hastened to retum over the sea, he spied an island in the dis- 
tance called Gozzo 44 and ordered the sails be adj usted so he could go there 
and attack it. Landing on Gozzo, he laid it waste, plundering it, knowing that 
in this way the inhabitants would seek terms with him. Thus he placed the 
island under his dominión. 

From there he directed his sails over the sea without incident and retumed to 
Sicily. Heavily laden with booty, he presented large amounts of it to the faith- 
ful vassals who had missed him so. Assembling all of the Christians that he had 
brought back with him after liberating them from their captivity, he made 
them free men and offered those who might choose to stay in Sicily the oppor- 
tunity to build themselves villages at his expense anywhere they might choose, 
supplying them with everything necessary for making them profitable. He also 
declared such villages to be free, that is, exempt from all exaction of revenue 
and Service forever. 45 To those who wished instead to retum to their own 
properties and to see their friends, he gave them pennission to go anywhere 
they wished, granting them passage as needed from anywhere in his territory 
across the straits of Faro at no cost. In their great joy, the former captives gave 
thanks to God and to the count for their liberation. Each [of the ones who 
chose not to stay] then left for his homeland by various routes according to his 
nation, spreading the ñame of the count as they sang his praise. 

4.17. 

In May of the year 1091, Duke Roger Borsa, angry at the people of Cosenza 
who had for a long time been rebellious toward him, assembled an army from 
all over Apulia and decided to go to besiege the city, taking his brother 
Bohemond with him. The duke summoned his únele, the count, from Sicily, 
asking that he hurry to Cosenza without delay to assist him in this endeavor. 
The count, out of his love for his nephew, summoned many thousand Sara- 
cens 4 * 5 from all over Sicily, assembled many knights, and hastened to where 
he had been asked to go. 

Having leamed that opposing forces were advancing against them, the peo- 
pie of Cosenza fortified their position with walls and palisades, prepared their 
arms as well as the other things necessary for their defense, brought into the 
city supplies essential for their survival, and exhorted one another not to sur- 

44. Gozzo lies just to the northwest of Malta. 

45. This is evidence of Roger’s effort to further secure his hold on Sicily through the estab- 
lishment of new settlements. 

46. As noted previously, the capitulation agreements that the count negotiated with Muslim 
cities in Sicily included military Service. 
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render but to defend the city. The duke and the count met there and set out 
to surround the city. The duke took control of the siege from the plain. For 
his part the count ascended the mountains, where he found himself faced 
with greater obstacles and more hostile enemies. In response to this, he 
ordered the mountainous side of the city to be hemmed in using outposts 
manned by his own men. When the people of Cosenza found that, at the 
command and counsel of this prince, they had been shut in on all sides by 
palisades and fences and that any opportunity for coming and going or for 
bringing anything into the city had been removed, they were extremely 
frightened. The subsequent struggle for control was unrelenting. The people 
of Cosenza placed their greatest hopes of defending themselves in their cat- 
apults and arrows, figuring that it would be too dangerous to get near enough 
to our men to fight them one-on-one with swords. 

Meanwhile the count, in his effort to secure the city’s surrender, enticed the 
citizens with flattery on the one hand and terrified them with threats on the 
other. He encouraged his own men to remain firm, making his rounds every- 
where and letting nothing go untried. He was the first one present at every 
undertaking, preceding his men into battle and following them in retreat. He 
zealously provided them, by means of prudent allocation, with everything 
they needed, rendering them all the more vigilant with regard to the task at 
hand by his own example. The people of Cosenza, knowing from past expe- 
rience how persistent the count was, decided that there was little hope of 
expelling the enemy from their territory. So they took counsel among them- 
selves and decided to surrender the city, if they could secure a pardon from 
the duke and the count for having rebebed in the first place. Because they 
knew the count to be a man of the most prudent counsel, by whose author- 
ity all things were governed, they carne to him first and committed them- 
selves as suppliants to his advice (knowing that nothing would be done 
without Consulting him), once he promised to give counsel without deceit or 
injury to their property, insofar as he was able to avoid it. Because the count 
was always a pious man and a lover of peace, he accepted their terms and pru- 
dently arranged it so that the duke could govem the city as he wished and yet 
the people of Cosenza would not be deceived in the process of being recon- 
ciled to the duke. 

Thanks to the counsel and vigor of his únele, the duke took control of the 
city. Before he dissolved the expedition, he relied on the skill of his masons 
to construct a fortress in the highest part of the city, in an effort to forestall 
any further rebellions on the part of the citizens. To repay the count for the 
Service rendered to him, the duke granted him half of the city. After dis- 
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banding the army in the month of July, the duke retumed to Apulia while 
the count made his way back to Sicily. 

Before he left, the count built a fortress in his part of Cosenza. He so man- 
aged the city—which he he Id jointly with his nephew—that soon more rev- 
enue was reaching the duke from his half of the city than when, immediately 
after the surrender of Cosenza, he had held the entire city before deciding to 
share it. 


4,18. 

Since we promised to record those things that were done or that happened 
in the order in which they occurred just as they happened, chronology pre¬ 
venís us from passing over the great sorrow that afflicted Sicily and Calabria. 
Let us insert it here in this book, although it may seem a burden to many to 
bring this matter to mind again and thus revive the pain. For indeed there 
are some who, if they were to hear this event recounted in their presence, 
would be, as a result of the great feelings that they held for this one of whom 
we are speaking, no less able to contain their tears than if it had happened 
only yesterday. 

Jordán, the son of the count, loved by all on account of his vigor, was 
stricken with a fever 47 in Syracuse, a city under his jurisdiction. The shock 
was all the greater given the fact that most expected Jordán to be count’s suc- 
cessor since his brother Geoffrey had already died of leprosy and the count 
had no other sons. 48 When Jordán’s condition was reported to his father, the 
count hastened to Syracuse to get there before he died, but the illness grew 
more serious, and the last moments of Jordan’s Ufe carne more quickly than 
did his father. 

When the count entered the city and saw his son’s body, he was seized with 
an unbearable grief. All those who had accompanied him were partners in 
his sorrow, stricken as they were with tearful mourning. In fact, they were 
driven to tears more by the lamentations of the father than by the death of 
Jordán. The entire city was so shaken with moumful wailing that the perva- 
sive sense of pity brought even the Saracens—hateful to our people—to 


47. Febre synocho percussus est. 

48. Though Jordán was older than Geoffrey, he was illegitimate. Geoffrey’s death—which 
occurred sometime before Jordan’s (1092)—opened the door for Jordan’s succession despite his 
status. 
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tears, not out of any lo ve for Jordán but in response to the grief with which 
our people appeared to be afflicted. The count, organizing the funeral in an 
honorable manner, solemnly brought the body to Troina for burial in the 
pórtico of the church of S. Niccolo. He conferred many benefits on the same 
church and on others for the redemption of his son’s soul, in the year of the 
Incamation of the Lord 1092. 

The citizens of the town of Pantalica, which had been under Jordan’s juris- 
diction, were seized with joy when they heard of his death for they had feared 
him greatly. Rising up in their insolence, they tried—as it turned out, in 
vain—to shake from themselves the yoke of our people by rebelling. But the 
count, once he had buried his son, went immediately, accompanied only by 
his household, to besiege the town, calling for an army drawn from all over 
Sicily to follow him there. Overcoming the city by forcé, he hanged those 
who had been the authors of this inept conspiracy. Afflicting the others with 
various torments, he put to rest the stupidity of Pantalica. 


4.19. 

Now that the son has been snatchedfrom his father’s world by a grave illness, 
Lest the father grieve, deprived of the joy of having an heir, 

He is, thanks to divine foresight, enriched yet again with offspring as if with 
flowers. 

The joy ful womb of the mother is impregnated and grows heavy. 

It swells: the child grows in accordance with its natural stages. 

The father and the mother both pray to God that it be a boy. 

He fulfills his vows completely as the seed forms. 

May the child be secure in the mother’s womb! 

With suspense'filled hope for nine months, the delivery approaches. 

The child begins to come forth. No one is displeased. 

Everyone rejoices. 

The midwives are delighted at the breaking of the water. 

The announcement is made: it is a boy! A new sense of joy prevails. 

The mother leams why they are applauding and forgets her pain. 

They basten in their joy to report this to the father. 

Elatedandjubilant, he, asuppliant, 

Sending the incense of his prayers to heaven 
Gives the messenger presents and so enriches him. 

In accordance with his pleasure, he commands that many donations be made to 
the poor. 
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M¿ry the intense, deep pain ofhis [other] sons death be taken away; 

May it become lighter and even forgotten amidst the hope of newborn joy. 

Simón, who in the font is painted on his forehead with chrism , 49 
Is designated the heir. The future leader ofSicily has been determined. 

The Calabrians want their swords to be subject to him. 

The father fulfills his vo<w completely, as he had promised to do. 

4 * 20 . 

In the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1093, Duke Roger Borsa, who had 
taken a wife of high nobility by the ñame of Alaine 5 °—the niece of King 
Philip of France, 51 and the daughter of Robert, 52 the marquis of Flanders, 
whom they called “the Frisian”—who had given him two children, was 
seized by a fever in Melfi and took a turn for the worse. The illness grew ever 
more serious to the point that it had almost shut down his vital functions. By 
the time that the most expert doctors from this región could be consulted, 
frenzied nature had deviated so far from its normal course, that these same 
doctors were unable, on the basis of the duke’s pulse or uriñe, or by means of 
any of the other indications used in such diagnoses, to determine what dis- 
ease it was. When it seemed that the doctors themselves despaired for the 
duke, a rumor that he had already died shook Apulia and Calabria. 

At that time Bohemond was residing in Calabria. When he heard the rumor 
that his brother had died, he eagerly believed it and rushed into the 
fortresses that were under his brother’s jurisdiction so as to secure the loy- 
alty of their garrisons. He figured that if indeed his brother had already 
died—which, he claimed, he hoped was not the case—they should direct 
their uncompromised fidelity toward him, the únele of the duke’s legal 
heirs, until his nephews reached the age of discretion, when they would 
understand how to rule the land lawfully. 53 Hearing that Bohemond pre- 
sumed to do such things without Consulting him, Count Roger was indig- 
nant. He was afraid that, while it appeared that Bohemond had accepted 
the fidelity on behalf of his nephews in an honorable fashion, he might later 


49. The perfumed oil used to anoint the newly baptized. 

50. Adala in Geoffrey’s account. 

51. Philip I (1060-1108). 

52. Count Robert II of Flanders (1087-1 ni). 

53. According to Ferdinand Chalandon, Histoire de la domination Normande, 1:313, Roger 
Borsa had three sons: Louis (d. 1094), Guiscard (date of death uncertain), and William (d. 1127). 
Loud’s genealogy only lists two of them (Guiscard—whose death Loud places in 1108—and 
William). Loud, Age of Robert Guiscard, p. 300. 
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be seized with ambition and, concealing his deceit with flowery words, plot 
against his nephews. He ordered his men to pursue him and keep him out of 
Calabria altogether. 


4 . 21 . 

Upon hearing the rumors of the duke’s death, many erupted in insolence and 
were inspired to usurp for themselves those things which belonged to the 
duke. William of Grandmesnil, seized with great cupidity and slipping into 
presumptuousness, attacked and entered Rossano, a city in Calabria. He 
claimed that it rightfully fell under his jurisdiction, because his wife Mabilia 
was Duke Roger Borsa’s sister and Robert Guiscard’s daughter, and by virtue 
of his marriage to her, he had become a partner in her inheritance. In this 
manner, due to the weakness of the duke’s heirs, anyone making a show of 
fidelity toward them could effectively usurp for himself what had been the 
duke’s property. 

But nature, which had strayed, pilgrim-like, for a long time, finally retumed 
to its proper path, and the duke began to recover, contradicting the prognosis 
of his doctors. Growing more healthy with each passing day, he was finally 
restored to his former condition. Hearing this, Bohemond, with great alacrity 
of mind, went to Melfi where he knew his brother to be and met him, over- 
joyed at the recovery of his health. By retuming the fortresses that he had 
aligned to himself, he showed that he had not intended to deceive anyone. 

But William of Grandmesnil, allured by the evils of avarice, was not pleased 
by his lord’s recovery and did not take the opportunity to go to him and give 
back the city that he had seized. Instead, shamelessly revealing his treachery, 
he fortified Rossano as much as he could, arming it against the duke, should 
he try to attack it. Count Roger was very angry about this, but because he 
was a wise man and because William was married to his niece, he sent an 
envoy to him and encouraged him to be reconciled with his lord by handing 
over the city. Accomplishing little with his kind words, the count com- 
pletely erupted in anger and swore to himself that he would not only take 
from William the city that he had so wrongly seized but everything that he 
held before with ducal approval, thus effectively disinheriting him. 


4.22. 

The count was in the process of urging the duke to undertake an expedition 
against William when he was himself summoned by the duke to avenge the 
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injury. After mobilizing an army, both went to besiege Castrovillari, in the 
year of the Incarnation of the Savior 1094. William had concealed his 
treachery [in taking control of Castrovillari] in the following manner. When 
the citizens had received him into the city, he had swom, without imagining 
the consequences, never to surrender the city to anyone with the exception 
of Louis, the duke’s son—who was at the time still a young boy—[when he 
achieved his majority] ten years henee. 54 William regarded his violation of 
the fklelity that he had swom to the duke as a minor offense, acting as if his 
oath had been swom to liars and cheats. Thus greedy ambition—and the evil 
persuasive powers of his wife 55 —lured William’s young mind down the path 
to blindness, as he retreated from the good and the decent. 

The duke gathered from all over Apulia large numbers of knights and foot 
soldiers. His brother Bohemond carne to his aid with forces from Otranto, 
Taranto, and the other cities that were under his jurisdiction. They then 
proceeded to occupy the Crati Valley near Castrovillari. The count, at the 
head of an army that included thousands of Saracens from Sicily and Cal¬ 
abria, as well as many Christian knights and foot soldiers, hurried there to 
meet his nephew. 

William of Grandmesnil, realizing that men of authority were joining forces 
against him and that a siege was imminent, prepared to defend himself as 
best he could. He tried to summon assistance from all around, but even 
though this was the type of situation that customarily attracted young men 
who sought to win military praise and to share freely in the profits, in this 
particular case they were all so terrified by the anger of the duke and the 
count that they did not daré to associate with William even though he 
promised them a great deai. Knowing that the fault lay with William in this 
matter as well as in other dishonorable deeds, they feared that fortune was 
against him. 

While waiting for the count to arrive, the duke promoted the count’s author¬ 
ity in the Crati Valley. He hastened to the fortress called S. Marco 56 and 
took control of it. He confirmed its surrender by having its citizens swear that 
they would never hand the fortress over to William as long as the count 
lived. He proceeded from there to Rossano, where William had offended 


54. Roger Borsa’s son Louis died in the year following these events (that is, in 1094). By the 
time of the duke’s death inuit, only one son—William (duke of Apulia, 1111-27)—remained. 

55. Mabilia, a daughter of Robert Guiscard, as in Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.21. 

56. S. Marco Argentano. 
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those who supported him by taking the sons of the most powerful citizens as 
hostages. Now it happened, a year before, that the duke had suggested, 
against the will of the Greeks—who constituted the majority of Rossano’s 
population—that they choose a Latín to replace the Greek archbishop of the 
city who had died. 57 But the election of the Latín candidate had been 
opposed and he was still—now a year later—not consecrated, so the duke 
relented and allowed the citizens of Rossano to choose for themselves a 
Greek archbishop from among their own people. Thus the duke won their 
favor and gained control of the city, which they proceeded to surrender to 
him. But they were not successful in attacking the city’s citadel, it being con- 
trolled by men faithful to William. 

The count, arriving with a large army, was delighted that the duke had 
already accomplished so much. He set up his camp near the fortress of Tar- 
sia, up the river which flows down by S. Marco, where the duke had already 
set up his tents. 

Invited to come and speak to the count under the protection of a safe-con- 
duct, William made his way to the camp. Though he relied on many cir- 
cumlocutions, he was met each time with words of wisdom. Thus his treach- 
ery was laid bare, and he failed to retain for himself what he had usurped. He 
was persuaded by the advice of the count to reconcile himself to the duke. 
But the duke, seeking to uphold his own rights, insisted that William be rec- 
onciled to him by means of an oath of fidelity so that, according to the judg- 
ment of the count and of the rest of the prudent men present, his [ducal] 
rights would be respected, given that William had behaved so injuriously for 
such a long time. When William realized this, he was afraid of submitting to 
the duke’s judgment, so he declined and, taking advantage of his safe-con- 
duct, returned to Castrovillari unpunished. 

The duke and the count, accompanied by their entire armies, went to 
besiege the fortress the following moming. They encircled it with barricades 
and fences and a great many troops, so that in the end there remained no way 
to enter the fortress or to bring in any supplies. The people inside the walls 
had very little food and were hard-prcsscd by the enemy for three weeks. 


57. As noted previously, the Norman conquest of Southern Italy was, ever since the Treaty of 
Melfi (1059), endorsed by the papacy, which saw the expansión of Norman power as a way of 
extending Latin church control over Southern Italian provinces populated by Greek Christians 
who naturally looked to Constantinople more than to Rome. The Greek Christians did not often 
welcome this reorientation, as is clear from this example. 
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After what little food they had was exhausted, William promised to hold 
Castrovillari in the ñame of the duke, as he had been asked to do in the first 
place. Since William did not have any guarantors 58 who were acceptable to 
the duke, he placed the fortresses which William held from him under 
pledge. They were to be handed over to the duke’s authority until a prede' 
termined day, when the ir rightful jurisdiction would be deliberated and, with 
the count providing security, it would be decided whose authority should 
prevail. When the day for determining the rightful jurisdiction arrived, the 
parties gathered at the place that had been agreed upon and the duke stated 
his complaints against William. When his time carne, William argued less 
skillfully, having very little in the way of legal justification. So he was 
deprived of everything that he had held under the duke. After attempting to 
contradict the judgment, he realized that he had no legal means at his dis- 
posai and so William, deprived of his land, set sail for Constantinople with 
his wife. After living there for some time, he retumed with a great deal of 
money and was reconciled to the duke—a pious and merciful man. As a 
result William once again received the land that he had lost, with the excep- 
tion of the fortress of S. Marco. 


4- 2 3- 

When disputes between Pope Urban and Emperor Henry of the Germans 
aróse, Henry was already involved in certain quarrels with his son Conrad, 
the reasons for which would take too long to enumérate. 59 So Conrad with 
an angry heart broke with his father and dedicated himself to the pope and 
the marquess Matilda 6 °—who was bound to the pope in fealty. With the ir 
help, Conrad began acting rebelliously throughout Italy. Since he was young 
and had no wife and since he did not have the resources necessary to see 
through what he had begun, he sought, on the advice of the pope and 
Matilda, permission to marry the daughter of the count of Sicily and Cal¬ 
abria, sending as his envoy one Count Conrad to bring about the unión. The 
pope also sent a letter regarding this matter to the count, as one who was 
cióse to him and a friend, exhorting him to consent to the marriage. He told 


58. That is, trustworthy people who would agree to “co-sign” William’s oath. The Latin term 
used by Geoffrey is fidejussores. 

59. Conrad the Salían (d. 1101) was Henry IV’s oldest son and heir until he joined forces 
with Urban II, rebelled against his father, and was disowned, paving the way for the succession of 
Henry V (1106-25). 

60. Matilda, Countess of Tuscany (10526-1115), was a strong supporter of Urban II. 
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him that it would be a great honor and boon for the future to have his daugh- 
ter 61 joined to the son of the king, especially if the youth, faithful to the holy 
Román church but lacking the resources necessary for resisting his father— 
who had attacked him unjustly—should prevail in battle o ver the enemies of 
the holy church of God and overeóme his father. 

After receiving the delegation and reading the pope’s persuasive letter, the 
count had recourse to the counsel of men faithful to him, especially Bishop 
Robert of Troina—for he was an Italian and had knowledge of those parts— 
who scrutinized the proposed agreement with Conrad. In the end the count 
granted what had been asked of him, and the agreement was formalized by 
oaths sworn by both parties. When the date of the wedding had been 
decided, the envoy Count Conrad hastened to retum whence he had come, 
honored by Count Roger with many gifts. There he reported to his lord, who 
had been anxious to hear from his envoy whether Count Roger had agreed 
to the marriage. Conrad rejoiced greatly. After making the appropriate 
preparations, Roger sent his daughter, enriched with many treasures, along 
with the bishop of Troina and others from among his barons, to Pisa accom- 
panied by a great fleet. There the son of the king met her and received her 
with every honor. He celebrated his lavish wedding in the year of the Incar- 
nation of the Word 1095. 


4.24. 

Duke Roger Borsa, still young and suspecting no evil from anyone, but rather 
judging the hearts of others by the purity of his own heart, believed that the 
Lombards were as faithful to him as were the Normans—after all, he was 
himself part Lombard on his mother’s side . 62 Aware of no ill feelings on the 
part of the Lombards toward our people, the duke delegated his fortresses to 
their care no differently than he did to the Normans. When he did this in 
Amalfi, the citizens were able to make use of the city and the fortresses— 
which Robert Guiscard had constructed for controlling their perfidy—as 
they saw fit. Thus they had the means to exercise treachery. Specifically they 
sought to shake off the yoke of our people and of the duke because he was the 
one who carried out our law. They not only refused to provide the tribute 
and Service that had been agreed upon, but arrogantly denied the duke access 
to the city and forced all of those who were faithful to him to leave. 


61. By the ñame of Constance. 

62. As noted earlier, Roger Borsa’s mother was Sichelgaita of Salemo. 
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Seeing such an injury inflicted upon him, the duke carne to regret—albeit 
too late—the trust that he had placed in the Lombards. He asked the count 
and the rest of his vassals for advice on how to subject the people of Amalfi. 
Agreeing to hand over half of the city to his únele the count—who had most 
attentively come to his assistance—if he were able to subjugate it, Roger 
assembled his fleet and cavalry, as well as many foot soldiers, from all over 
Apulia and Calabria, and hastened to Amalfi in the year of the Incamation 
of the Lord 1096. With the advice and assistance of the count, the duke 
besieged the city from all sides, girding it with a belt of ships on the sea and 
prudently placing his cavalry and foot soldiers along the ridge of the sur- 
rounding hills. Thus oppressing the city, we believe that they would have 
succeeded if they had not been prevented by an unfortunate tum of events— 
which we will now relate. 

Bohemond had also been summoned by the duke and he did come, feigning 
a willingness to offer assistance. But as it tumed out he was more of a hin- 
drance than a help to his brother, though we do not believe that this was his 
intention. For in that same year, as the result of an edict by Pope Urban, 
there was a most fervent expedition to Jerusalem from all over. 03 Bohemond, 
who had previously invaded Romania in the company of his father, was 
always looking for ways to subject that región to his authority. Seeing the 
great multitude hastening there by way of Apulia and realizing that they had 
no leader, he joined himself to them and sought to make himself the com- 
mander of the army. He then placed the symbol of the expedition—that is, 
a cross—on his clothes. 

The war-oriented young men of the duke’s and count’s armies, attracted by 
the novelty of the thing 64 as is customary for those of such a young age, hur- 
ried eagerly to Bohemond once they had seen his cross and been summoned 
by him to participate. After taking up their own crosses, they were obliged by 
a vow not to direct their attention any more to lands held by Christians but 
to invade pagan lands without delay. The duke and the count, seeing the 
greater part of their armies lost to them in this way, reluctantly dissolved 
their siege of Amalfi. Thus the city, which had been vexed by the siege 
almost to the point of surrender, was liberated as a result of this misfortune. 


63. The First Crusade, which began with Urban II’s appeal at Clermont in November 1095 
and culminated in the capture of Jerusalem in July 1099. 

64. The armed pilgrimage that was setting out for Jerusalem was unprecedented in Latin his- 
tory. 
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Bohemond crossed the sea, the duke withdrew to Apulia, and the count 
retumed to Sicily. The citizens of Amalfi, freed from the siege, were oven 
joyed. 


4- 2 5* 

Having heard reports of the glorious Count Roger of Sicily, Coloman, 65 king 
of the Hungarians, sent envoys to ask that Roger’s daughter 66 be given to 
him in marriage. But although the envoys sent by the king were reasonably 
honorable, the count politely sent them back for fear that he might be 
deceived, instructing them to tell their king that if he truly wanted to bring 
his plan to fruition, he should send persons of higher authority—who would 
be more readily believed—to confirm his intentions. The king, anxious to 
see this through, sent Bishop Arduin of Jovia 6? along with Count Thomas to 
ask for the [hand of the count’s daughter]. The count received these men 
with honor and kept them with him while he sent honorable and shrewd 
men of his own to Pannonia, 68 asking that the king’s intentions be confirmed 
in their presence by an oath swom by the most powerful men of the región. 
The king readily assented to this and confirmed everything that he was 
proposing with an oath swom by a duke named Alivo as well as by other 
men of no less dignity. The king then dismissed the count’s legates—after 
giving them gifts—so that they could report that the agreement had been 
confirmed. 

After receiving his own envoys’ report, the count in tum dismissed the king’s 
envoys, having bestowed many honors upon them. He set the date on which 
he would send his daughter to the king. 

In the year of the Incamation of the Lord 1097, in the month of May, once 
everything which was necessary had been prepared, the count sent Henry, 
bishop of Nicastro, to Termini along with certain others of his vassals and 
three hundred knights. From there they proceeded with the count’s daughter 
by ship to Palermo. Once the ships had been fitted out in Palermo, they put 
the count’s daughter on board along with the large wedding party. 69 When 


65. Coloman of Hungary (1095-1116). 

66. By the ñame of Busilla. 

67. Modem-day Kapospula on the Drava River. 

68. The usual Latin ñame for the area controlled by the Hungarians. 

69. Cum multis sponsalibus. 
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the sails were given to the breeze, the ships were borne across the sea with 
the help of favorable winds, un til they arrived at the port of Alba , 70 which 
was under the authority of the king of Hungary, and landed safely. Here they 
were met by Vincurus, the count of Belgrade, who had been sent there with 
Uve thousand soldiers. Welcoming with honor the count’s daughter as well 
as those who had come with her, the count escorted them all to the king. 

The king’s wedding was announced everywhere in Pannonia. People hurried 
together from all over with gifts. While the quantity of people that normally 
surrounded the king was large, the news of the wedding and the desire to see 
the new queen made it grow even larger. On the predetermined day, with the 
archbishops, bishops, and representatives of the various religious orders in 
attendance, the dowry of the girl was exhibited in public according to the 
royal custom, and the king and his new queen were betrothed in accordance 
with the Catholic rite. The solemn nuptials were celebrated in tents and 
canopies made from green branches, for there was no building that could 
accommodate such a large number of people. Once the wedding had been 
celebrated in the royal style, the king had the bishop of Nicastro, along with 
those who had come with him who were now ready to go back, stay with him 
for awhile. When he saw that they were anxious to retum, he dismissed them 
in a regal manner with gifts. Arriving at the port, they hastened to make 
their return over the sea. 

But as they approached our shores and could even see land in the distance, 
the small ship that carried the bishop, lacking any armed escort, was 
attacked by two pirate ships called galeas. During the attack the pilot of the 
ship was killed, having been struck by a javelin. The ship, bereft of its rud- 
der, was on the verge of sinking. The bishop, who had no recourse to arms 
yet did not want to surrender to the enemy, exhorted his companions and 
implored God for assistance. In the process of doing this, he said, among 
other things: “God, if I do not deserve to be heard on account of my sins, at 
least hear me by the grace which you have shown so many times to the sons 
of Tancred! For I have been Íntercepted here in the process of serving one of 
them.” The bishop had not yet finished speaking these words when behold, 
a wind carne up and the ship that carried him was blown away from the 
enemy and thus rendered more secure. In this manner the ship was borne 
across the waves without a rudder and at great speed on a direct course to a 

70. Alba occurs frequently as a Latín place-ñame, but it is difficult to find one that refers to a 
port under Hungarian rule. Alba Bulgarica (a.k.a. Alba Graeca ) corresponds to Belgrade (Beograd), 
an important inland port on the Danube. But the context here suggests a seaport. Zara (modern- 
day Zadar on the Dalmatian coast) would have been a logical choice for such an expedition. 
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nearby island, as the enemy ships, pursuing with both sail and oars, tried to 
catch up. The ship was being directed by God—as we believe—so that even 
though the port was choked with sand and only a narrow channel to the 
island remained open—a channel that was dangerous to enter unless navi- 
gated by experienced sailors—the ship nevertheless passed safely through 
the choppy seas and carne to rest in the calm port. Once the enemy, frus- 
trated, had sailed away, the ship, with the help of a favorable sea, finally 
reached the port that it sought. Making their way to the count, the bishop 
and the others told him everything that had happened. 

Who could ever doubt that these sons of Tancred were endowed by God 
with good fortune, when not only those matters in which they were person- 
ally involved carne out so well, but their good fortune assisted even those 
carrying out their business for them? For this ship was rescued from an enemy 
attack simply by invoking their gracious fortune. 

4.26. 

The count provided support for his kinsmen all the way from Rome to Sicily 
just as the sea girds the land on all sides. Because he exceded not only in the 
abundance of his resources but in the wisdom of his counsel, all of them 
referred their matters to him. For they knew that, once the count’s prudence 
had been applied to a particular matter—like a whetstone to an iron blade— 
it would be prudently dealt with and even carried out with his help as neces- 
sary. The count nurtured everyone with the shield of his protection and 
counsel, just as a mother hen does with the chicks under her wings. Pious 
patrón that he was, he favored them all with his deeds and his advice insofar 
as he was able. 

It happened that young Richard, the son of Prince Jordán of Aversa, 71 alone 
and weak after his father’s death, had been unjustly deprived of the city of 
Capua as a result of the treachery of the Lombards. Once he reached the age 
of discretion Richard made up his mind to seek vengeance upon its authors, 
upset by the injury that had been inflicted upon him. As a suppliant, Richard 
sent prudent men to his kinsman the count to encourage him to come to his 
aid in haste, granting him in trust the city of Naples—which was also resist- 
ing—as remuneration for his Services, should he succeed. For his part the 


71. Richard II was the grandson of Richard I, who had assumed control of Aversa in 1049 and 
added Capua in 1058. When Richard I died in 1078, he was succeeded by his son Jordán I, who, 
upon his death in 1090, was succeeded by his son Richard II. 
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duke, who supported the position of his kinsman the prince, 72 bid [his únele] 
the count bring aid with the greatest diligence and not to delay coming with 
his army, sending to him no less an envoy than his own wife Alaine, daugh- 
ter of the marquis of Flanders. 73 Hoping to receive assistance from the duke, 
the prince had made himself the duke’s man—something that Guiscard had 
never managed to extort from Richard’s father, Jordán, either by forcé or 
flattery, even though he had tried many times, using all of his skill and 
strength, and even though he was his únele and Jordán was his nephew, that 

is, the son of his sister. 74 

The count, moved by his feelings for his kinsman the prince as well as by the 
words of the duchess, was persuaded and charmed to grant the request that 
she so humbly made. After gathering an army—the likes of which had never 
been seen before—from all over the powerful realm 75 of Sicily and Calabria, 
he crossed the Straits of Faro in the first week of April, which was the second 
week of Easter. He waited for some time in the plain of Marco 76 so that his 
army, whose arrival had been delayed by a slow Crossing and by the difficulty 
of negotiating the narrow pass through the craggy mountains, could secure 
supplies. Seeing flocks of sheep, cattle, and goats on the hillsides of Calabria, 
Roger had them seized for the use of the Saracens, who constituted the 
largest part of his army. It is appropriate that this incident suggest to you— 
the reader—parallels to the story about the flocks of Laban and Jacob, if you 
have read it or are otherwise aware of it through someone else’s account of 

it. 77 After the army had been assembled, it was not easy to count the bitu- 
men-covered tents, much less the thousands of soldiers that they housed. 
With this unusually impressive army, the count set his sights on Apulia, 
mostly because the Apulians had not campaigned for a number of years and 
were thus unaccustomed to the physical fatigue that carne from the many 
afflictions and daily labors that accompanied such activity. For they had 
indulged themselves in recreation rather than preparing themselves for the 
rigors of campaigning. Acting as if they had no prince, the Apulians had no 
respect for the duke and had risen up in rebellion everywhere, bursting with 
insolence, and refusing to follow his orders. For this very reason, the duke 


72. The text refers consistently to Richard II as “the prince,” just as it refers to Roger as “the 
count” and Roger Borsa as “the duke.” 

73. See Malaterra, Deeds of Count Roger 4.20. 

74. Richard II’s mother (Jordán I’s wife) was Robert Guiscard’s sister Fressenda. 

75. Geoffrey uses the temí imperium. 

76. This may be a reference to the area around S. Marco Argentano. 

77. It is not entirely clear from the context which part of the Jacob and Laban story 
(recounted in Génesis 29-31) Geoffrey had in mind. 
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could not believe [his good fortune] that the count was actually coming to 
Apulia to campaign. So he made haste toward Calabria hoping to distract 
himself, for “nothing happens fast enough for the over-eager soul.” 78 He met 
his brother en route to Apulia at Lisco, near the fortress of Oriolo, and both 
rejoiced greatly. The duke hastened to Melfi to mobilize his army, while the 
count made his way to Benevento, so that he would have access to sufficient 
docks for his men. There, in the plain above the river Calore, 79 at the bridge 
of S. Valentino, the count set up camp. The Beneventans, intimidated by his 
arrival, carne to see him after three days, suing for peace. Knowing that the 
city fell under the jurisdiction of Pope Urban and the Holy Román Church, 
the count ordered the city and its harvests spared, once he had received 
fifteen hundred pieces of gold and six horses. 8 ° Crossing over from there, he 
set up his tents on the other side of the river called Sabbato and there he cel- 
ebrated Pentecost. 

The count had already sent honorable men on ahead to serve as envoys to 
the Capuans, admonishing them to desist from what they had so ineptly 
begun. He had informed them that he did not want to inflict any evil on 
them and that, if they would agree to act in accordance with the law under 
the ir prince, he would consider the ir position with justice. When his envoys 
retumed and told him that they remained unmoved, arrogantly deciding to 
persist in their malice, the count advanced from there and entered the terri- 
tory of the Capuans. At dawn, he approached the city in the company of a 
thousand soldiers, while the rest of the army waited behind. He mocked 
those of the enemy who carne out to fight him and inflicted injury upon 
them. He would have hurt many more if the dust from the horses, kicked up 
by their hooves and blown up into a thick cloud by the wind, had not inter¬ 
ceded. He retumed to his camp and the next moming advanced on the dos- 
est portion of the city with his entire army. He set up a siege across the South¬ 
ern part from the eastem to the western banks. 81 The armies of the duke and 
the prince had set up their own siege designed to pressure the city from the 
northern side. The count—to whose counsel everyone yielded, since he was 
most thorough and prudent in such matters and because he exercised such 
vigilance—built a bridge out of logs and ordered it placed over the river so 
that it could be crossed freely by his and the duke’s armies. 


78. Sallust, Jugurthine War 64. The duke is “over-eager” for the count’s arrival. 

79. A tributary of the Vulturno River. 

80. More specifically, six ambulatorii: a special kind of horse trained to amble (that is, to lift 
both legs on one side as it runs). 

81. That is, the banks of the Voltumo River. 
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Thus the city was hemmed in by the combined armies to the point that there 
was no way, whether by land or by sea, to either leave or introduce any sup- 
plies. The count rose before the first light of dawn and, Crossing over the 
bridge to see if both armies were ready, teased the duke and the prince when 
they arrived still drowsy. They were embarrassed because, despite the facts 
that they were younger and stronger, and that this campaign was more their 
concern than his, they proved to be more sluggish than the count who was a 
more vigilant man despite his advanced age and the difficulty of his previous 
afflictions and labors. His watchfulness was in fact admired by the entire 
army, and everyone was made more vigilant by his example. 

There, in the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1098, Countess Adelaide 
became pregnant again by Count Roger. 82 


4.27. 

As these things were being done, Pope Urban, desiring to speak with the 
duke and the count, made his way from Rome to Capua, where they 
remained in the midst of their siege. 83 The count, freeing up six tents to pro- 
vide lodging for the pope, generously administered to his needs. The pope— 
knowing that it is written, “Blessed are the feet of those who spread the 
gospel of peace”; 84 and “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
children of God”; 85 and elsewhere: “Act peacefully and the God of peace and 
love will be with you”; 86 and aware that the care of all of Christendom had 
been placed under his care—tried to restore peace among the contending 
parties. First he summoned the duke, the count, and the prince. The three of 
them, acting on the advice of the count, agreed to seek justice in the pres- 
ence of the pope—the vicar of St. Peter—if the Capuans were inclined to do 
the same. 

The pope went inside the city to find out if the Capuans were willing to 
cooperate. He then announced that both sides had agreed and he rejoiced— 


82. Count Roger was sixty-eight when his son Roger (II) was bom. 

83. Urban II had been elected pope in 1088 but had been unable to dislodge his imperially 
supported counterpart—Clement III—from Rome until much later, taking control of the Lateran 
only in 1094 and the Castel Sant’Angelo two years later. He relied extensively on the support of 
Matilda of Tuscany and his Norman vassals. 

84. Based on Romans 10:15. 

85. Matthew 5:9. 

86. 2 Corinthians 13:11. 
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as it turned out, in vain—at the good prospects for achieving peace. A time 
for the debate was then set. When that time carne, one side presented its 
position and the other side responded to it. As it turned out, the decisión 
that the judges offered was one which had grave consequences for the 
Capuans. When they realized that the judgment had gone against them, the 
Capuans offered arguments that opposed and contradicted the judges—thus 
clearly revealing the ir intent to continué to inflict injury—and announced 
that they were neither willing ñor able to respect the judgment. Hearing 
this, the pope was embarrassed at having interrupted the military operation 
that was being carried out by the duke, the count, and the prince. Tuming 
his attention to the sword of St. Peter, he threatened the Capuans and gave 
all of his support to our side. 8? Praising the count’s constancy in pursuing jus- 
tice, the pope asserted that the count’s life was essential to the well-being of 
Rome and Italy, for fear of him restrained more men from insolence than did 
any love of decency. 

The pope, concemed more with ecclesiastical matters than with military 
expeditions, turned his attention away from such tumults and left for Ben- 
evento, after bestowing his apostolic blessing on these three princes and the 
entire army. 


4.28. 

The count, the duke, and the prince persisted most tenaciously in their 
assault on the city, preparing machines that would allow them to take Capua 
by means of their ingenuity. At first the Capuans mocked them, not even 
bothering to encourage each other to defend the city. Still they offered to 
surrender the city to the duke and the count if they agreed to keep it for 
themselves. But these noble rulers, not wanting any part of such deceit, 
would not agree to terminate the siege unless the people of Capua surren- 
dered to the prince himself. 

When the Capuans saw that the siege machines had been finished and were 
being put to use, that which they had previously mocked now terrified 
them. So they chose to commit themselves and the surrender of their city to 
the wisdom of the count. Thus making use of him as a mediator, the 
impunity of their attempted fraud never carne to fruition. The city of Capua 
was subsequently restored to the prince to do with as he wished. The prince 
thanked the duke and the count, who then both left for Salerno. The 


87. That is, the pope threatened to excommunicate the Capuans. 
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prince, taking control of the city, triumphantly set up his quarters in the 
highest tower. 


4.29. 

The pope, hearing that the city had surrendered and peace had been restored 
between the parties, was pleased that Capua’s act of treachery had been sup- 
pressed and that there was peace. When he heard that the duke and count 
had left for Salemo, the pope hurried there since he did not want the count 
to retum to Sicily before he had taken the opportunity to speak with him. 
Making his way to the cathedral of S. Matteo in the company of various 
archbishops, the count awaited him with a procession, so as to receive him 
with appropriate honor. However, on account of the amiable feelings that 
the pope had toward the count, he went to see him first as a friend in his own 
quarters. After speaking with him for some time, he then returned to S. Mat- 
teo where he was met with the anticipated procession. 

Corning together again the next day, they took advantage of the opportunity 
to speak to one another with great delight. Now some time earlier, the pope 
had, without Consulting the count, appointed Robert, the bishop of Troina, 
to be his legate in Sicily to act on his behalf in executing the authority of the 
Román church. Thinking that the count might take this poorly and know- 
ing that he would by no means agree to it as a permanent arrangement, the 
pope reconsidered what he had done regarding the bishop of Troina and 
appointed the count himself—overflowing as he was with the zeal of divine 
ardor in his execution of all church matters—to be legate of St. Peter over all 
of Sicily as well as over the territory he controlled in Calabria. The position 
of papal legate was to be held by Count Roger as a hereditary privilege, such 
that as long as the count lived or as long as any he ir of his remained to serve 
as the executor of his paternal zeal for the church, no other legate from the 
Román see would be appointed without their approval . 88 Moreover if there 
were matters pertaining to the authority of the Román church that needed 
to be executed—once letters had been sent from Rome to Sicily and Cab 
abria—these matters could be legally addressed by the count and his heirs 
with the advice of the bishops of the same provinces. Furthermore if the 
bishops [of Sicily and Calabria] were summoned to a council, the count or 
his heir would determine how many and which ones would go and would 


88. An unusual and much-discussed arrangement that, regardless of its practical significance, 
testifies to the high premium that Urban placed on keeping his strongest Norman ally happy. 
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send them off, unless there happened to be some matter pertaining to the 
count or his heir that had to be addressed in council that could not legiti- 
mately be resolved in Sicily or Calabria in his presence. The pope confirmed 
all of this with the privilege of his authority, thus rendering it perpetually 
unshakeable. We append below the pope’s decree: 

Pope Urban, servant of the servants 89 of God, to his most beloved son 
Roger, count of Calabria and Sicily, health and apostolic blessing. 
Because, on account of your prudence, the dignity of His Supreme 
Majesty has exalted you with many triumphs and honors, and your 
integrity has extended the church of God far into Saracen territory, 
and because you always show yourself devoted to the holy Apostolic 
See in so many ways, we have taken you up as a special and most dear 
son of the universal mother church. Therefore, trusting greatly in the 
sincerity of your probity, let us confirm by the authority of letters what 
we have already promised in words: that for the time that remains in 
your life, and that of your son Simón or that of any other who is legit- 
imately your heir, we will appoint no legate of the Román church in 
the territory under your power without your counsel and consent; and 
indeed whatsoever we might want to accomplish through such a 
legate, will be directed to your attention in place of a legate, when- 
ever we notify you with regard to the well-being of the churches that 
are under your authority or with regard to the honor of St. Peter and 
of his holy Apostolic See, to which you have always been so obedient, 
assisting it faithfully and vigorously with its affairs. If a council is to be 
held, I will notify you to send to me bishops and abbots from your 
land, however many and whomsoever you choose to send, retaining 
the rest for the Service and care of your churches. May the Lord 
Omnipotent guide your deeds according to his pleasure and lead you, 
absolved from sin, to etemal life. Rendered in Salerno by the hand of 
John, Cardinal Deacon of the Holy Román Church, on the third day 
before the nones of July, in the seventh year of the indiction , 90 in the 
eleventh year of our pontificate . 91 


89. Based on Matthew 23:11. 

90. The indiction system, institutionalized under Constantine, was originally based on a 
period of fifteen years at the end of which financial accounts would be settled. Over time, it 
became simply another way of dating events. 

91. July 5, 1098. 
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